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of special interest 


|. HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE WITH THE- 
GLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM. By Andrew D. White. A classic 
study of conflicting influences in human experience. 928 


pages. $5.00 


2. HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS. By . EF. H. Lecky. 
A brilliant study ef the origins and development of Western 
moral beliefs and conduct. Introduction by C. Wright Mills. 
875 pages. $5.00 


3. SIGNS, LANGUAGE AND BEHAVIOR. By Charles 


Morris. An important and original inquiry into the origins 


and function of language in social behavior. 365 


$3.75 


pages. 


4. THE FACE OF VIOLENCE. By Ei Bronowski. 
of the 
history 


The drama 


motives and manifestations of violence in human 


and an- 
thropology. By the author of Common Sense of Science. 


$2.75 


this is a remarkable study of literature 


5. NOTEBOOKS OF HENRY JAMES. By F. 0. Matthiessen 
& Kenneth B. Murdock. The personal record of a great 
writer, his works and creative problems. 488 pages. $3.95 


6. MAN AND ENERGY. By A. R. Ubbelohde. A lucid and 
brilliant account of man’s struggle to understand and con- 
trol energy and the consequences of this conquest for 


contemporary human affairs. Illustrated. 256 pages. $5.00 


7. THE SPIRIT OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By Josiah 
Royce. A great American philesopher presents the history 
of modern thought, with discussions of the problems of 
evolution, freedom and moral attitudes. 


Ralph Barton Perry. 400 pages. $5.00 


Introduction by 


8. THE DIARY OF A WRITER. By F. M. Dostoievsky. One 
of the great times, this 
reveals the mind and heart of a great personality. 11M 
pages, index. $5.00 


literary documents of modern 


9. BRUEGHEL. Fdited, with Introduction by Gustav Gliick. 
82 full-page color plates, 4 in black and white; 1144"x14": 
bibliography and critical notes. A lavish American edition 
of the renowned Schroll Brueghel. $15.00 


10. JACQUES CALLOT. By Edwin DeT. Bechtel. 233 plates 
on 96 pages, plus 3 double-page plates and frontispiece: 48 
pages of text and critical notes; bibliography; 8'4"x11”". 
The baroque world—hangings and holydays, beggars and 
queens, the miseries of war and the elegant festivals of the 
Medici court—brilliantly depicted in etchings and engrav- 


ings. $10.00 


11. ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF IDEAS. By 


Lovejoy. 


Arthur O. 
intellectual history 
based upon a historical synthesis of ideas from the fields 
of philosophy, art, history, and science. 384 pages. $3.75 


Sixteen separate essays in 


12. SCIENCE, RELIGION AND REALITY. Edited by Joseph 
Veedham. Perhaps the most noteworthy “symposium” ever 
held on the relations of science and religion. With articles 
by Malinowski, Webb 
others. Professor George Sarton contributes a new 


duction. $3.95 


and 
intro- 


Singer, Eddington, Needham, 


13. SELECTED PLAYS OF SEAN O'CASEY. The plays con- 
sidered by the author as most representative of his writing. 
Including JUNO AND THE PAYCOCK and THE PLOUGH AND THE 
stars. Foreword by the author. Introduction by John Gass- 


ner, 832 pages. $5.00 


14. MODERN SCIENCE AND 
Philipp Frank. 


ITS PHILOSOPHY. By 
of the role of 20th 
century science in the evolution of philosophical ideas and 


methods, 324 pages. $3.00 


A penetrating study 


15. THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. Fdited 
by Edward MacCurdy. The most comprehensive approach 
to the character and thought of Leonardo in the English 
language. Definite edition: 


tration, index. $5.00 


1247 pages, 8 pages of illus 


16. A RHETORIC OF MOTIVES. By Kenneth Burke. A 
skillful analysis of the relations of rhetoric to the social 
order and the varied manifestations of the rhetorical mo- 
tive. 340 pages. $3.00 


17. A GRAMMAR OF MOTIVES. By Kenneth Burke. An 
inquiry into the problem of meaning, not from the usual 
viewpoint of science, but in terms of drama. 530 pages. $3.00 


18. THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND THE NEW HU- 
MANISM. By George Sarton. An inspiring vision of the 
contribution Scienee may make to our understanding of 
the interrelationships between science and the arts in the 
development of society. 216 pages. $3.00 


19. SCIENCE AND CRITICISM. By Herbert J. Muller. An 
evaluation of the new sciences—physics, biology, psychol- 
ogy, anthropology, linguistics, and others 
is in them that could be applied to 
298 pages. $3.00 


GEORGE BRAZILLER, inc. 


To order any of these books, mail coupon below. 


to discover what 


literary criticism. 
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GEORGE BRAZILLER, Inc. 


c/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56 St., N. Y. 19, N.Y. 


Please send me books circled below. | enclose $ 
money order 
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Books of Permanent Importance 


Crane Brinton’s monumental, two-volume set, THE HISTORY 
OF CIVILIZATION, and the other books pictured here are representative 
of our continuing effort to bring to the members of 
THE Book FinD CLuB the very finest books in every field. 
No matter where your interest lies — in science or 
literature, art or religion, biography or history — as a 
member of THE Book FIND CLUB you can always 
be assured of receiving the best in your field, 
books that truly keep you abreast of the times. And, in addition, 
we would like to call to your attention the tremendous 
savings you enjoy as a member of the Club. 


Choose any m 3 for only $4.50 


(Retail value up to $28.00) 


1 — A HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION By Crane 
Brinton, John B. Christopher & Robert Lee Wolff 
2 boxed, more than 1400 pages, 8” x 10” 
Hundreds of illustrations, more than 50 maps, 
endpapers. A brilliant survey of man’s experience 
from pre-history to mid-twentieth century 

List price $16.00. Members’ price $9.95. 


vols., 


2—SCIENCE, RELIGION AND REALITY. Edited by 
Joseph Needham. Introductory Essay by 

George Sarton. A brilliant discussion of the 
relations of science and religion by Malinowski, 
Singer, Eddington and others. Pub. ed. $3.95 
Members’ price $2.45. 


3 — SEX IN HISTORY. By G. Rattray Taylor. 
The history of human attitudes towards sex 
and its role in society, art and religion. 

Pub. ed. $5.00. Members’ price $2.50. 


4— THE HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE 
WITH THEOLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM. Andrew D. 
White's comprehensive study of the continuing 
struggle for dominion over the minds of men. 
One-vol. ed. Members’ price $5.00. 


5 — THE NOTEBOOKS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
A magnificent record of Leonardo's thought, 
illustrated with his drawings. Originally published 
in two volumes at $15.00. One vol. ed 

Members’ price $5.00. 
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6 — HIROSHIMA DIARY. By Michihiko 

Hachiya, M.D. A major documentary of our times 
a tribute to the courage and hopefulness of 

man. Pub. ed. $3.50 Members’ price $2.25. 


7 — THE WORLD OF BEMELMANS. Four of his 
best loved books and several new stories, including 
Sma.t Beer, and I Love You, I Love You, 
I Love You. Pub. ed. $4.95 Members’ price $2.50. 


8— MAN AND HIS GODS. By Homer W. Smith 
An examination of man’s religious beliefs 

through the ages, by one of today’s outstanding 
scientists. Pub. ed. $5.00. Members’ price $2.45. 


Membership is both easy and rewarding: Each month you receive 
The Book Find News, which contains a careful report 
of the forthcoming selection. If it is a book of your own choosing, 
the book will arrive automatically; if not, 
you merely send back a form, which we provide, on which 
you may order from a selection of over 100 other books, 
or you may say, “Send me nothing.” During your membership 
you will continue to enjoy savings up to 50% 
on your purchases. 


9 — THE HUMAN ANIMAL. By Weston La Barre. 
A basic work in the biological interpretation of 
human nature and conduct. Pub. ed. $6.00. 
Members’ price $2.50. 


10 — GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN. 

By William C. Boyd. Physical anthropology in the 
light of contemporary science 

Pub ed. $6.00. Members’ price $2.65. 


11 — THE WORLDLY PHILOSOPHERS. By Robert 
Heilbroner. The lives and ideas of the great 
economic thinkers from the 18th century to the 
present. Pub. ed. $5.00. Members’ price $2.50 


“CLIP COUPON BELOW AND MAIL TODA 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB «+ ¢/o Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56 St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


Please enroll me as a mem- 1 
ber and send me, for only 
$4.50 plus 24¢ postage and 
handling, the three books 
have indicated by encircling 
the appropriate numbers at 
right. I am to receive free the 
monthly Book Find News. I 
agree to buy as few as 4 ad- 
ditional books during my first 
year of membcrship; and I 
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may resign without obligation City — 
at any time thereafter. 


(In Canada 


THE BHOOk F 


“Zone ‘State 


105 Bond St, 


i N D 


Toronto 2, Ont.) 





AMAZING OFFER 


OF THIS 


TO READERS 
MAGAZINE 


THE WORKS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT AUTHORS=~in 25 Fine Volumes 


a * 


Uh 


low Keaa 


—-The COMPLETE Works of 


“SHAKESPEARE 


The First Volume In Your “GIANTS of LITERATURE” Library 


A GIANT treasure-chest 
é the greatest writers of all time! 
Every single one of Shakespeare's 
37 plays—all his comedies, tragedies, 
and historical dramas 


The Opportunity of a Lifetime to Own Handsome, Luxuriously-Bound 
Books Which You Will Treasure and Your Friends Will Envy 


HERE is your opportunity to own strikingly 
beautiful volumes of the greatest authors 
of all time —-AT AN AMAZINGLY LOW 
PRICE! 

Picture these magnificent books in your own 
home. Your family will enjoy reading them 
Your friends will admire them and envy you 
for possessing them. Your children will gain an 
undeniable advantage by having them always 
at hand. Here are the most celebrated authors 
in all the world. Twenty-five superb volumes 
that bring into your home the most fascinating, 
thrilling reading ever known. The partial con- 
tents that follow give you only an inkling of 
the treasures they hold 
1. SHAKESPEARE’S complete 
scribed at the top of page.) 
2. HUGO. 36 Complete Works, including 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, A Woman of the 
Streets, The Souls, etc 
3. TOLSTOI, 27 novels, stories; Anna Kare- 
nina, Kreutzer Sonata, The Cossacks, Love, 
and many more 
4. POE. 91 tales, poems, essays. Annabel Lee, 
The Raven, The Gold Bug, Murders in the Rue 
Morgue, The Pit and the Pendulum, etc 
5. IBSEN. A Doll's House, Ghosts, Hedda 
Gabler, Peer Gynt, and others. 

6. CONAN DOYLE. All the best of Sherlock 
Holmes—The Sign of the Four, Red-Headed 
League, plus many others. 

7. EMERSON. 112 Essays and Poems, plus 
Biographical Studies, Conduct of Life, etc 
8. WILDE. The Picture of Dorian Gray, Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
and many more. 91 tales, essays and plays in all. 
9. BROWNING. The best known works of the 
beloved poet; “Pied Piper of Hamelin,” “Ca- 
valier Tunes,” and others. 


works. (De- 


MAIL RESERVATION 


FORM 


10. STEVENSON. 39 adventurous novels, 
Stories, poems. Treasure Island, Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, Kidnapped, etc., etc., all complete. 
11. HAWTHORNE. 2 complete novels and 37 
tales by the Great American author—Scarlet 
Letter, House of Seven Gables, etc 


12. KIPLING. Complete novel, The Light That 
Failed, and other exciting stories. 74 great 
ballads, verses, including Gunga Din, Danny 
Deever, The Ballad of East and West, etc 
The other one-volume editions now in prepa- 
ration are: 13. DICKENS; 14. RIDER HAG- 
GARD; 15. JONATHAN SWIFT; 16. 
WORLD'S GREAT DETECTIVE STO- 
RIES; 17. GILBERT AND SULLIVAN; 18 
LONGFELLOW,; 19. LAMB’S TALES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE; 20. TENNYSON; 21 
WORLD'S GREAT ADVENTURE STO- 
RIES; 22. WORLD'S GREAT ROMANCES; 
23. BRET HARTE; 24. CELLINI; 25. 
CHFKHOY 
HOW TO GET YOUR BOOKS 
Just mail READERS’ RESERVATION 
CERTIFICATE to examine the first vol 
ime, THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
SHAKESPEARE With it will come a 
special reader’s invoice for $1.89 as com 
plete payment for this volume, plus a few 
ents mailing charges, and instructions on 
get your other volumes on this 
at offer. If not fully satisfied you 
may return any book; you may cancel your 
reservation at any time. 
SEND NO MONEY 
* are no other charges, and you need 
money. Right now, without delay, 
send in your RESERVATION CERTIFI. 
CATE. No “Deposit” in advance. First 
come, first served. DO IT NOW, before 
you mislay this page! 
BLACK’S READERS SERVICE CO. 
Roslyn, L. I... New York 


NOW! 


DON'T PUT IT OFF AND LOSE OUT 
ON THIS OPPORTUNITY! 


of one of 


plus all his 


poems and sonnets—complete in one 
beautiful 1300-page volume! SHAKE- 
SPEARE is but oneof TWENTY-FIVE 
great books which can be yours—AT 
AN AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE. 


- > 
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How is this amazing offer possible? 
First, because of the great demand for 
these volumes, a tremendous printing 
has been ordered—cutting costs to the 
bone. Also, by offering these superb 
volumes DIRECT to readers, many 
distribution costs have been saved. 
These savings are passed on to you! 


DON’T DELAY! 
NO MONEY NEED BE SENT 


BLACK'S READERS SERVICE CO. 
Roslyn, L. I., New York 


Please reserve in my name the books listed in 
your generous offer to readers of this magazine. 
Send me at once the first book. The Complete 
I enclose NO MONEY 
IN ADVANCE but within one week I will send 


Works of SHAKESPEARE 


you only $1.89, plus a few cents mailing charges 


and I will be entitled to receive each following 
beautifully bound volume as it comes from the 
at the same low price, sending no money in 
advance. If not completely satisfied I may return 


press, 


any book within one week of receiving it 
cancel my reservation at any time 
in U. S. A. only.) 


Mr 
Mrs Tere ivguwes 
Miss (PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 


Address 
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THEATRE ARTS 


Fesruary, 1956 Vol. XL, No. 2 


DEAR SIR: The Cover 
Orson Welles and Jean Dalrymple, pictured during a rehearsal for 
the opening bill of the current New York City Center drama sea- 
son, King Lear, which starred Mr. Welles and was directed by 
him. His return to the New York stage for the first time in nin 
years was brought about by Miss Dalrymple, now in her third 
highly successful season as director of the City Center company. 


Ce 


I have just finished reading your views 
on jazz and the musical stage [Decem- 
ber], and I am somewhat baffled by what 
appears to be your resistance to a mixing 
of the two. Harking back to a failure, 
Johnny 2x4, which “drama-wise, gained 
no laurels,’ you say that “every time the 


can and al 


iptions 


. MacARTHUR, 
3 COUNCIL 


For a résumé of her career in the theatre, see “The City Center’s 


audiences started warmi sic aa a s ae 
; ed rming to the music, Talent Tracker” on page 70. Photograph by Roderick MacArthur 


the plot muscled its way back to the 
foreground.” You then go on (apparent- 
ly on the strength of this observation) to 23-< The Play 
advise the author of Jazz Getaway to é 

“put a blank piece of paper in his type- 
writer, head it ‘Act One’ and go away 
and leave it there.” 

Hasn’t it occurred to you that the plot 
of Johnny 2x4 may have seemed intru- 
sive to audiences simply because the play 
was poorly written, not for the reason 
you imply, i.e., that jazz and the musical 


36 The Tender Trap by Max Shulman and Robert Paul Smith 


Features 
18 Two Top Teams Get Together 
21 “Tamburlaine,” and What It Takes by Tyrone Guthrie 
24 Theatre—cultural common denominator 
by Joseph Wood Krutch 
26 Robert E. Sherwood by Maxwell Anderson 
28 New Blood for Broadway 
32 Helen Hayes Anniversary Album 
The Boy Who Wrote a Play by Shakespeare 
edited by Alexander Klein 
By Cecil Beaton 
The City Center’s Talent Tracker by Clare Powers 
The Challenge of a Poetic Theatre by Herbert Machiz 
Sexuality as the Letter A by Maurice Zolotou 


; oe 
1 


Canada, s 
must be paid 


9.00 


comedy form are somewhat incorapati- 
ble? If Robert Sylvester were to take 
your advice, he’d be putting on a jazz 
concert—which, so far as I know, is not 
precisely an original idea. 
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JOHN GALLAGHER 
Baltimore, Maryland 


, by NATIONAL 
February, 


Why not an article on the Actors Stu- 
dio of New York? Theatre audiences 
have witnessed exceptional performances 
by the products of this school (James 
Dean, Marlon Brando, Susan Strasberg) 
and are entitled to some more informa- 


On Broadway 


12 Pipe Dream 

14. The Matchmaker 

tion about this organization. 16 The Righteous Are Bold 
Perhaps you might feel the group es* 17 Janus 

worthy enough to cover it in some forth- 

coming issue. Some questions that I 


assume respons 


might like answered in such an article 
are: “What are the purposes of the 
Actors Studio?” “What are its meth- 
ods?” “What is its organization?” ‘“‘Who 
are its directors?” “Is it primarily a 


Off-Broadway 


75 Six Characters in Search of an Author 


George Spelvin 


62 Happiness Is a Thing Called Schmo 


monthly at 1421 East 


school for actors, or are all theatrical 
skills (writing, staging, lighting, et cet- 


era) taught?” Opera House 


RICHARD DERES 68 The Met and Something for the Road by Emily Coleman 


Flushing, New York 


ding postal number, 


An article on the Actors Studio will 


Departments 
appear in THEATRE Arts shortly.—ED. 


3 Letters 

4 Calendar 

8 Books 
79 Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 


Allow me to congratulate you on your 
fine November Special French Issue. It 
is acts like the “Salute to France,” held 
in Paris this summer, and the recent visit 
to New York of the Comédie Frangaise 
that may help two great peoples to better 
understand and appreciate each other, 
not the constant petty bickering of poli- 
ticians and journalists. 


right reserved under the 


matter at the post office i 
Remit by money order 


PuBLICATION OFFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, III. 


combined with STAGE MAGAZINE is 
$15.0 


Entered as second class 


tion. C 


EpirorRiAL AND ADVERTISING OrFices: 71 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 


24 issues, 


CircuLaTion Orrice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIl. 
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CLEMENT MERGER 
Mexico City 
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or change of address send old address with new, incluc 
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2 BIG BROADWAY 
MUSICALS 


“TREMENDOUS MUSICAL!" 


—McCLAIN, JRi, ~AMER, 


VERDON in 
a aan 


STEPHEN Starring RAY 


DOUGLASS ° WALSTON 


MAIL ORDE 
oemaee: RS FILLED 


ES: Mon. thry 
; Divans (First § a. 


(First 8 Rows) 4 

$4.05; Boxes $4.05, 3.45: ay 
is (Vex sean $2.38, 1.75, 

close self-addressed ct 


< | “A HUMDINGER!” yertus. 
JOHN EDDIE 
RAITT ° FOY JR. 
: HELEN GALLAGHER 


+44 
| | | 
ieeel 


ae 
4 iy 
uy 


SE a mae wenress Oy 


with PAT MARSHALL 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
PRICES: Evgs. Orch. $6.90; Mezz 
$5.75; ist Baic. $4.60, 3.45, 2.90; 
2nd Baic. $2.30, 1.75. Wed. Mat.: 
Orch. $4.05; Mezz. $4.05; ist Baic. 
*3.45. 2.90; 2na Baic. +2.30, 1.7% 
Sat. Mat.: Orch, $4.60; Mezz. $4.05; 
ist Baic. $3.45, 2.90. 2nd Baic. 
$2.30, 1.75. (Tax inci.) Please en- 
close self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope with mail order. 


ST. JAMES THEA. 246 west 44rn $1. 
LA 4-4664 
NATIONAL COMPANY - ON TOUR 


(suggested by ninotchk& by melchior lengyel) 


_ » Prices—(all taxes ) t Oreh. $7.50; 

-  Mezz. $6.25; Bale 394.95, 60, 3.06, 2.50. 

8? Mats. Wed. & Orch. $4.80; Mezz. $4.30; 

. Bale. $3.60, 3.Q6 2.50, 2.00. Please enclose 

self-addressed, stamped envelope with mail 
order. - 


imperial theatre, 45 st. w. of b’way. 


Calendar Bo) of the Theatre Arts 


NEW YORK 
BROADWAY—This has been the season of the 
big boom on Broadway. It is hard to see how, if 
everything now on the boards suddenly collapsed, 
the 1955-56 season would not still make one of 
the most respectable showings ever to enter the 
record books, for there has been, happily. quality 
as well as guantity. So eager has the public been 
to attend the Broadway offerings this year that 
for once, there occurred a real, genuine—and 
painfully serious for producers with incoming 
shows—booking jam. Since the ovening months 
of the season so clearly marked it as a year of 
hits, it wouJd seem that, at least for that brief 
spell before’ the first catastrophe, good spirits 
would abound around Broadway. Unfortunately 
such has not been the case. The prophets of 
doom, having nothing else of which to complain 
began to say that there were too many hits, that 
the theatre was thus growing stagnant for want 
of new entries, and even—yes!—that the poor 
critics woultl be forced out of work if every show 
had a long run. By now such jabberwocky is no 
longer heard, but certainly it was a singular de- 
velopment of what has been, so far, a singular 
season 


New to the Broadway scene (that is, barring 
holocaust and last-minute booking snafus) are 
Sean O'’Casey’s Red Roses for Me at the Booth 
the Lunts in a Lindsay-Crouse play about stage 
magicians. The Great Sebastians, which will be 
at the ANTA until Feb. 4 and elsewhere in town 
thereafter; the new John van Druten comedy, 
Dancing in the Chequered Shade; the Theatre 
Guild production of the Henry Denker-Ralph 
Berkey drama, Time Limit (formerly Valour 
Will Weep; Noel Coward's comedy, Fallen 
Angels, with Nancy Walker and Margaret Phil- 
lips; the baseball play, The Hot Corner, costar- 
ring Sam Levene and Vicki Cummings; Bert 
Lahr and Tom Ewell in the complex and inde- 
scribable Samuel Beckett play, Waiting for 
Godot; and a limited engagement of the Strat- 
ford, Canada, production of Tamburlaine the 
Great, to occupy the stage of the Broadway 
Theatre into early April 


Among shows slated for February openings is 
Edward G. Robinson in Paddy Chayevsky’s Mid- 
dle of the Night. a love story involving a recep- 
tionist and her dress-manufacturer boss, Feb. 8 
perhaps at the ANTA. The same week should see 
David Wayne come to town in The Ponder Heart. 
the Jerome Chodorov-Joseph Fields adaptation of 
the Eudora Welty best seller. On Feb. 13, a 
musical revival of the Lindsay-Crouse comedy 
Strip for Action, is due to arrive with Yvonne 
Adair replacing Gypsy Rose Lee in the principal 
role. And on Feb. 15. Tallulah Bankhead brings 
her interpretation of Blanche DuBois to the City 
Center, where A Streetcar Named Desire will re- 
main through Feb. 26 

If it strikes you that this is a star-studded season 
note the wealth of stellar names gracing local 
marquees. For example there’s Shirley Booth 
cavorting as an automation-threatened research 
librarian in The Desk Set at the Broadhurst 


“BEST MUSICAL COMEDY 
OF THE YEAR.” 


Watts, Geo. Jean Coleman, 
Post © Nathan * Mirror 


MARK HELLINGER THEA. 5: st. w. of B°way. 


MAIL ORDERS NOW ACCEPTED THRU FEB. 1956 
Prices: Mon. thru Sat. Eves.: Orch. $6.90; Mezz. 
$5.75; Bale. $4.60, 3.60, 3.00 and 2.50. Mats. 
Wed. & Sat.: Orch. $4.15; Mezz. $3.45; Bolc. 
$3.00, 2.50 and 2.00 including tox. 


NATIONAL COMPANY « ON TOUR 


Now Playing GREAT NORTHERN 
THEATRE—CHICAGO 


There is also Ruth Gordon as the farcical Yonkers 
cupid in Thornton Wilder's The Matchmaker at 
the Royale, and for those who never thought 
they'd find a Wagnerian soprano in a bawdy 
house there, right onstage at the Shubert. is 
Helen Traubel, letting loose some Rodgers-Ham- 
merstein melodies in Pipe Dream, the musical 
treatment of John Steinbeck’s Sweet Thursday. 
Paul Muni, happily recovered from a recent eye 
operation, still holds forth in his Clarence Dar- 
row role in the Scopes trial drama, Inherit the 
Wind, at the National, and Margaret Sullavan 
continues leading a double life in Janus at the 
Plymouth. The quicksilver Julie Harris scored a 
critical bull’s-eye with her interpretation of Joan 
of Are in the Lillian Hellman adaptation of Jean 
Anouilh’s The Lark, at the Longacre, and what 
is there left to say of Burl Ives as the dying Mis- 
sIssIpp plantation owner in Tennessee Williams 
still-smash Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, over at the 
Morosco? 


If you think that exhausts the stars for 1955-56 
be advised that the Messrs. Pinza and Slezak re- 
main occupied with the hardy Fanny, which 
surely everyone knows by now is a musical ver- 
sion of the Marcel Pagnol trilogy. Michael Red- 
grave may still be seen at the Helen Hayes in the 
Christopher Fry translation of the Jean Girau- 
doux antiwar play, Tiger at the Gates, and now 
is surely not the time to forget that this is the 
season of Van Heflin in Arthur Miller’s evening 
of one-act plays, A View from the Bridge, and of 
Shelley Winters and Ben Gazzara in the narcotics 
drama 4 Hatful of Rain. Joseph Schildkraut 
should be around town for a goodly spell as the 
father of the sensitive adolescent girl in The 
Diary of Anne Frank, the Cort’s current tenant, 
and it is unlikely that anything will soon dislodge 
the George Axelrod comedy about Hollywood 
Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?, from its berth 
it the Belasco 


Nobody is yet able to walk in off the street to 
see Damn Yankees, that robust musical tenant of 
the 46th Street Theatre, where the Faust legend 
meets the baseball world head-on nightly and on 
matinée days, too. The thriving Air Force com- 
edy, No Time for Sergeants, is another that will 
be around for a long time—in this case at the 
Alvin, where Andy Griffith is seen as the back- 
woods draftee straight out of the Mac Hyman 
book. Still on view at the Barrymore are Gladys 
Cooper and Siobhan McKenna in Enid Bagnold’s 
symbolic play, The Chalk Garden. Other shows 
for playgoers still to choose from include such 
ultra-familiars as The Pajama Game at the St 
lames, Silk Stockings at the Imperial, The Tea- 
house of the August Moon at the Martin Beck 
and Witness for the Prosecution at the Miller 


OFF BROADWAY-— Just as the season uptown 
has been booming so, too, has off Broadway. This 
is far and away the most bullish semester the 
houses off the main stem have ever enjoyed. The 
actual total of off-Broadway companies in opera- 
tion this season has been hovering pretty stead- 
ily around the forty mark, and casualties have 
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2 Superb Plays! 


“Inspired theatre!"—ATKINSON, Times 
“A Radiant Play!""—KERR, Herald Trib. 


-“Theatre at its finest!" 
—HAWKINS, W. Tele. Sun 


JOSEPH, SCHILDKRAUT 
TheDiary 0 
of Anne Frank $* 


Dramatized by 
FRANCES GOODRICH & ALBERT HACKETT 


with GUST HUBER 


Susam Ctuas 


Directed by GARSON KANIN 
CORT, 138 W. 48 St. Eves. 8:40 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
AMES NSA ONRS YAN ENE ESATO: EELS NAT, 


|" The Lark’ is sublime” 
—ATKINSON, N. Y. Times 


JULIE HARRIS 


The Le” 


A Play by JEAN ANOUILH 
Adapted by LILLIAN HELLMAN 


«= BORIS KARLOFF 


OSEPH 
WISEMAN 


PO Ca 
= T™EIKEL 
= 

LONGACRE, 220 W. 48 St. Evas.6:40 Mats. Wed. & Sat 


—ATKINSON, N. Y. TIMES 


“HANDSOME ano TUNEFUL” 


—CHAPMAN, NEWS 


RODGERS « HAMMERSTEIN’S 
NEW MUSICAL SMASH HIT 


PIPE DREAM 


SHUBERT THEATRE, 44th St. West of B’way 
Eves. 8:30 Sharp. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 Sharp 


A Resounding Triumph!’ 


-GLOVER, Assoc. Press 


PAUL MUNI 
“INHERIT THE WIND" 


by JEROME LAWRENCE and ROBERT E. LEE 


with ED BEGLEY 
TONY RANDALL 


MURIEL KIRKLAND @ BETHEL LESLIE 
STAATS COTSWORTH @ LOUIS HECTOR 


KARL LIGHT and COMPANY OF 65 


NATIONAL 41 ST. West of B’way 
Eves. (Mon. thru Thurs.) —$4.60, 4.05. 3.45. 
2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Eves. (Fri. & Sat.) —$5.75. 4.60, 3.45, 
2.90, 2.30, 1.75. Mats. Wed. & Sat. $4.95. 3.45, 2.90, 
2.30, 1.75. Prices inelude tax. Eves. 8:40: Mats. 2:40. 


Chicago Company Opens Blackstone Theatre Feb. 
See Chicago Papers for Details 
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been few and far between. Such houses as the 
Cherry Lane Theatre, Circle in the Square, Dav- 
enport Theatre, Fourth Street Theatre, Phoenix 
Theatre, Provincetown Playhouse and the Theatre 
de Lys have rung up healthy records for steadi- 
ness of operation thus far, and elsewhere there 
is an equally optimistic note. The Threepenny 
Opera, with Lotte Lenya back to head the cast, 
continues at the Theatre de Lys; Cherry Lane 
recently opened Pinero’s Dandy Dick for an in- 
definite run; The Cradle Song is expected to 
occupy Circle in the Square throughout Febru- 
ary; Davenport lately bowed with Salome; and 
the Fourth Street Theatre is hoping for a run 
with Uncle Vanya. 


Actor’s Playhouse is presenting Kurt Weill’s 
Down in the Valley Mondays and Saturdays at 
midnight, plus Andreyev’s He Who Gets Slapped, 
Tuesdays through Sundays. One-act plays com- 
prise the dramatic menu at the Bown Adams 
studio where the bill on Friday evenings consists 
of Only the Troubled, The Grand Gesture and 
the Neophytes. On Saturdays Antigone Revisited 
is added. A new group called Ensemble Art 
Theatre made its bow with a trio of Saroyan 
plays at the Amato Theatre recently. The bill 
called Floydada to Matador (after two Texas 
towns figuring in Hello Out There), had the pro- 
ducers hoping for an indefinite engagement 
Blackfriars Guild’s latest is Age and Grace, and 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream is expected to hold 
the stage of the Jan Hus Auditorium throughout 
the month, in the Shakespearewrights’ produc- 
tion. Originals Only continues its ‘“‘rehearsal 
readings”’ of original manuscripts and should be 
dividing its time in February between Harry 
Wagstaff Gribble’s The Perry Committee and 
Eric Riegan’s Scars and Stripes. Holding the fort 
for the Yiddish theatre locally is the President 
Theatre with its production of David Clive’s 


Third Person. Elsewhere in New York 


FLUSHING--Fox Oak Players, Black Chiffon, 
Feb. 9-11; GREAT NECK—Great Neck Commu- 
nity Theatre, Uncle Harry, Feb. 10-11, 17-18; 
WATERTOWN Little Theatre of Watertown 
Dial *‘M”’ for Murder, Feb. 21-22 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO—The Loop has been enjoying a 


healthy theatre season. The pace-setter among 
local offerings is still The Teahouse of the August 
Moon, in which Burgess Meredith and fellow 
Okinawans have been stoutly resisting Western- 
ization by the American Army for, lo, these five 
months at the Erlanger. On the musical side 
Kismet was well received critically, The Pajama 
Game continues to merge labor relations with 
young love at the Shubert, and new on the scene 
is Plain and Fancy, the tuneful exploration of life 
in a Pennsylvania Amish community. On_ the 
dramatic front, Melvyn Douglas will arrive Feb 
6 to repeat his Clarence Darrow characterization 
in the Scopes drama trial, Inherit the Wind. Out- 
side the Loop: Globe Players, Avondale Park 

Golden Boy, Feb. 9-11; Goodman Children’s 
Theatre, The Three Bears, Saturdays and Sun- 
days through Feb. 19, The King of the Golden 
Rule, Saturdays and Sundays, Feb. 25-March 25; 
Jack and Jill Players, Curtain Going Up, Feb 


Pulitzer Prize and Critics’ Award 1955 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY f?, 
presents oR ree 


Barbara BEL GEDDES** 
Burl WES 5 
in The ELIA KAZAN 


Production of 


Cat 


on a Hot Tin Roof 


by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 


with MILDRED DUNNOCK 
and ALEX NICOL 


& Scenery & Lighting: J0 MIELZINER * Costumes: LUCINDA BALLARD 
¢ MOROSCO, W. 45 St. + Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. § 


11-12, 18-19; Loyola University Curtain Guild, 
Anouilh’s Antigone, Feb. 9-11. 
EVANSTON—Northwestern University Theatre, 
Oedipus at Colonus, Feb. 3-5, 10-12 ; Thieves Car- 
nival, Feb. 24-26; GALESBURG—Knox Col- 
lege, Die Fledermaus, Feb. 23-25; WESTERN 
SPRINGS—Theatre of Western Springs, Dial 
**M”’ for Murder, Feb. 7-12 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA—Now that the touring Anni- 
versary Waltz has come and gone, local theatre- 
goers again are concentrating on taking a look at 
pre-Broadway fare. The indescribable Waiting 
for Godot bows at the Walnut Feb. 6, which is 
also when Strip for Action unveils with Yvonne 
Adair replacing Gypsy Rose Lee. Protective Cus- 
tody, the melodrama that brings Sylvia Sidney 
back to the stage, is due at the Locust Feb. 20 
Elsewhere 


UNIVERSITY PARK-—Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity Players, The Alchemist, Feb. 10-March 24 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON—The Boy Friend resumes its musical 
spoofing of the twenties Feb. 20 at the Shubert 
for a three-week run. Otherwise The Hub’s busy 
tryout calendar, which has held recently such 
offerings as The Amazing Adele, The Hot Corner 
and The Ponder Heart, adds Jazz Getaway Feb 
22 at the Colonial. This is the Robert Sylvester 
musical-murder play starring Eartha Kitt 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Things perk this month, with both the National 
and the Shubert ringing up the curtain on new 
offerings. The touring edition of Damn Yankees, 
the baseball musical with a Faustian touch, slides 
into home at the National Feb. 6 for four weeks, 
and Bus Stop brakes in at the Shubert Feb. 20 


for two weeks 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW HAVEN--Sylvia Sidney arrives Feb. 15 in 
the William Berney-Howard Richardson melo- 
drama, Protective Custody. Elsewhere in Connec- 
ticut 


LAKEVILLE—Hotchkiss Dramatic Association 
Where’s Charley?, Feb. 17; NEW BRITAIN 
Repertory Theatre, The Winslow Boy, Feb. 8-11; 
NORWALK—Norwalk Community Thestre, The 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial, Nathan Hale Jun- 
ior High School, Feb. 23-25; STORRS—Univer- 
ity of Connecticut, Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, Feb 
28-March 3, 5-6 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON Following the pre-Broadway 
tryout of Middle of the Night into the Playhouse 
is the tourjng company of Damn Yankees, which 
will linger only until Feb. 4. Elsewhere 
NEWARK~—- University of Delaware, Romeo and 
Juliet, Feb. 9-11 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS—-The American will occupy itself 
with two attractions this month. Maria Riva 
moved in Jan. 30 to mete out a little Tea and 
Sympathy to a troubled schoolbov in the Robert 
Anderson play, scheduled to run through Feb. 4 
The Bad Seed, Maxwell Anderson’s chilling study 
of a child killer, will be on hand with its original 
star, Nancy Kelly, for a week beginning Feb. 13 
On the nonprofessional front, the Empress Play- 
house School offers This Is It, Feb. 6-12 
KANSAS CITY—Maria Riva in Tea and Sym- 
pathy, Victoria, Feb. 13-16; Nancy Kelly in e 
Bad Seed, Victoria, Feb. 23-25. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—Motor City drama fans have two 
plays to choose from this month. William Inge’s 
Bus Stop, which bowed Jan. 30 at the Cass, will 
keep its blizzard-stranded travelers marooned in 
that roadside diner through Feb. 11. Same dates, 
fore and aft, mark the Shubert engagement of 
Lunatics and Lovers, Sidney Kingsley’s farce set 
in a cheap hotel on the fringes of Broadway 
Elsewhere on the local drama front, Wayne Uni- 
versity will offer L’Histoire du Soldat and The 
Medium, Feb. 10-11, 17-18 

ANN ARBOR—Civic Theatre, Our Town, Feb 
9-11; COLDWATER—Community Theatre, Jane, 
Feb. 2-3; FLINT—Flint Community Players, 
Life with Mother, Feb. 10-11, 15-18; GRAND 
RAPIDS—Civic Theatre, King of Hearts, Feb 
17-25; LANSING—Civic Players, Sabrina Fair, 
Feb. 8-11; MUSKEGON—Muskegon Little Thea- 
tre, Mister Roberts, Feb. 2-8; Junior Theatre, 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, Feb. 18-19; SAGINAW- 
Pit and Balcony, The Caine Mutiny Court Mar- 
tial, Feb. 21-March 3; YPSILANTI—Ypsilanti 
Players, All My Sons, Feb. 1-4; Michigan State 
Normal College, Shadow and Substance, Feb 


23-25 
CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES—What’s new? Well, not much 
hereabouts at the moment. Nancy Kelly, who 
only recently left town after completing the movie 
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version of The Bad Seed, is set to return Feb. 28 
for a three-week engagement in the Maxwell An- 
derson play of that title at the Biltmore. The 
Drunkard and its musical counterpart, The Way- 
ward Way, are still alternating, of course, at the 
Theatre Mart. As we were saying, what’s new? 
ALAMEDA—Alameda Little. Theatre, Sabrina 
Fair, Feb. 10-March 10; LONG BEACH—Long 
Beach Community Players, Be Your Age, Feb 
2-4, Y-11, 16-18, 23-25; MENLO PARK—Menlo 
Players Guild, Ladies of the Cerridor, Feb. 18-19, 
25-26; SAN FRANCISCO—Playhouse Repertory 
Company, La Ronde, Fridays, Saturdays and Sun- 
days through February; SAN MATEO—Penin- 
sula Little Theatre, In the Summerhouse, Feb 
24-25; SANTA BARBARA—Repertory Theatre, 
The Curious Savage, Feb. 2-4, 6-11 


CANADA 
MONTREAL—The Boy Friend, the British tune 
show that kids the musicals of the Jazz Age, will 
remain at Her Majesty's Theatre through Feb 
+; TORONTO—The Boy Friend, Royal Alex- 
andra, Feb. 6-18 


ALABAMA 
MOBILE-—Larry Parks in The Teahouse of the 
August Moon, Auditorium, Feb. 24-25; Mobile 
Theatre Guild, Every Sweetheart Should Have 
a Beau, Feb. 8-10; BIRMINGHAM—Larry Parks 


in The Teahouse of the August Moon, Temple 
Theatre, Feb. 13-15 


ARIZONA 


PUCSON— University of Arizona, The Rain- 
maker, Feb. 14-19 


ARKANSAS 


JONESBORO Arkansas State College, Androcles 
and the Lion, Feb. 15-17 


COLORADO 


GREELEY Colorado State College, The Pres- 
cott Proposals, Feb. 15-18 


FLORIDA 


COCOANUT GROVE—Cocoanut Grove _ Play- 
house, Tallulah Bankhead in A Streetcar Named 
Desire, through Feb. 4; HOLLYWOOD —Little 
Theatre of Hollywood, The Fifth Season, Feb 
24-28; ST. PETERSBURG—St. Petersburg Little 
Theatre, Dial ‘‘M”’ for Murder, Feb. 19-22 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA~—-Larry Parks in The Teahouse of the 
August Moon, Tower, Feb. 16-22 


INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS—Nancy Kelly in The Bad Seed, 
Murat, Feb. 6-8; KNOX—Maria Riva in Tea 
and Sympathy, Feb. 5; RICHMOND—Richmond 
Civic Theatre, The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, 
Feb. 1-3 


IOWA 


DES MOINES-—Maria Riva in Tea and Sym- 
pathy, KRNT Theatre, Feb. 7-8; Nancy Kelly 
in The Bad Seed, KRNT Theatre, Feb. 20; 


YOUR PLAY NEEDS 
SOUND EFFECTS! 


\) 
KX "MAJOR' SOUND 


Use 


NY EFFECTS RECORDS 
NN 
@ All 10 inch Double Face, Lateral Cut 78 rpm 
@ Recorded from life on Tape, then pressed on 
Vinyl! Records 
@ Quick-cued wherever advantageous 
@ Playable on any phonograph or turntable, 
78 rpm speed only 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE plus TIPS ON TURNTABLES 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc. Canadian Distributor 
Dept. TA instantaneous Recording Svce 
150 West 46th Street ee ht 


New York 36, N.Y 
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Drama Workshop, Joan of Lorraine, Feb. 24-26; 
AMES—lIowa State College. The Crucible, Feb. 
16-18; CEDAR RAPIDS Bm Riva in Tea and 
Sympathy, Feb. 6; DAVENPORT—Maria Riva 
in Tea and Sympathy, Feb. 9; WATERLOO 
Community Playhouse, Dial ‘‘M’”’ for Murder, 
Feb. 9-11 
KANSAS 


WICHITA Maria Riva in Tea and Sympathy, 
Feb. 17-18 

KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE— Larry Parks in The Teahouse of 
the August Moon, Memorial Auditorium, Feb 
6-8 


LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS—Larry Parks in The Teahouse 
of the August Moon, Civic Theatre, Feb. 27- 
March 10 

MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Bus Stop, Ford’s, Feb. 13-18; 
Johns ene University Playshop, La _ Pari- 
sienne, Feb. 28-March 3; Pikesville—Children’s 
Educational Theatre, St 
Cinderella, Feb. 11-12 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS— University of Minnesota Thea- 
tre, Thieves’ Carnival, through Feb. 5; Perhaps 
a Poet, Feb. 16-18, 21-26. 


NEBRASKA 


OMAHA-—-Maria Riva in Tea and Sympathy, 
Feb. 10-11; Nancy Kelly in The Bad Seed, City 
Auditorium Music Hall, Feb. 21-22. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


SALISBURY—Catawba College, The Other Side 
of the Fence, Feb. 23-25 


NORTH DAKOTA 


GRAND FORKS—University of North Dakota 
Playmakers, She Stoops to Conquer, Feb. 22-25 


Mark’s-on-the-Hill 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI—Nancy Kelly in The Bad Seed, 
Shubert through Feb. 4; COLUMBUS—Nancy 
Kelly in The Bad Seed, Hartman, Feb. 9-11; 
independent Players, Carousel, Hartman Thea- 
tre, March 8-10. KENT—Kent State University, 
Time Out for Ginger, Feb. 1-3, The Wizard of 
Oz, Feb. 24-25; TOLEDO—Repertoire Little 
Theatre, Dial ‘‘M” for Murder, through Feb. 4 


OKLAHOMA 


TULSA—Maria Riva in Tea and Sympathy, Feb 
21-22; University of Tulsa Theatre, Ondine, Feb 
14-18; OKLAHOMA CITY—Maria Riva in Tea 
and Sympathy, Feb. 23; Mayde Mack Mummers, 
Pelléas and Melisande, beginning Feb. 6; BAR 
PLESVILL! sartlesville Little Theatre Guild, 
George Washington Slept Here, Feb. 6-7 


OREGON 


EUGENE— University of Oregon, Fancy Meeting 
You Again, through Feb. 11; Northwest Drama 
Conference [productions by University of Oregon 
Mozart’s Impresario, Macbeth), Very Little 
Theatre (Reclining Figure), Eugene High School 
(Green Valley)] Feb. 9-11; PORTLAND—Port 
land Civic Theatre, Apple of His Eye (Blue 
Room), Feb. 15-March 31, The Remarkable Mr 
Pennypacker (Major Theatre), Feb. 1-18, Jack 
and the Beanstalk (Junior Theatre), Feb. 25- 
March 18 


RHODE ISLAND 


PROVIDENCE—Brown University, The Imagi- 
nary Invalid, Feb. 22-25 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


FLORENCE Florence Little Theatre Guild 
Squaring the Circle. 


TENNESSEE 


NASHVILLE—Larry Parks in The Teahouse of 
the August Moon, Tennessee Theatre, Feb. 9-11; 
OAK RIDGE—Oak Ridge Community Playhouse, 
The Madwoman of Chaillot, Feb. 9-11 


TEXAS 


DALLAS— Margo Jones’ Theatre °56, Tolka Row 
by Maura Laverty (premiére), through Feb. 18, 
School for Wives, Feb. 20-March 10; FORT 
WORTH—Maria Riva in Tea and Sympathy, 
Feb. 24-25; SAN ANTONJO— Maria Riva in Tea 
and Sympathy, Feb. 27-28; HOUSTON-—Maria 
Riva in Tea and Sympathy, Feb. 29-March 2; 
VICTORIA—Victoria Civic Theatre, The Torch- 
Bearers, Feb. 9; AUSTIN—Maria Riva in Tea 
and Sympathy, March 3 


VIRGINIA 


NORFOLK College of William and Mary 
Opera Workshop, The Medium and The Tele- 
phone, Feb. 3-4 
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ENGLAND - FRANCE - GERMANY - SWITZERLAND 
ITALY - SPAIN - HOLLAND - DENMARK - SCOTLAND 


a top-class inside tour devoted to the European 
Theatre—its Musicals, Operas, Plays, great movie studios and 
the most famous stars. Personal introductions, Receptions 


and Educational Discussions. 


$1875.00 per person 
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Mary Agnes Doyle 
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Acting Company—260 shows annually 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write Alliene V. Stierwalt, Registrar 
Dept. T, Goodman Memorial Theatre 
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The Critic as Artist 

The Flower in Drama and Glamour 
by Stark Young (Revised edition, 
Scribner's, $5) 

Everybody with theatrical dis- 
crimination during the quarter-cen- 
tury when Stark Young wrote for 
The New Republic and other publi- 
cations knew that he was not only 
one of the most penetrative drama 
critics of our century but also a 
generally great man in the theatre 
as well as a distinguished man of 
letters. He was pre-eminently the 
artist-critic of our formative modern 
theatre in America. If there was any 
danger that a new generation would 
fail to understand our admiration 
and affection for “Stark,” it has 
been abolished by the publication of 
three of his books since his retire- 
ment in 1947. All that the new gen- 
eration has to do is to read them, 
reflect upon its reading and then 
move through the world of theatre 
with a _ refreshed sensibility and 
sharpened intelligence. And no one 
writing in our time has quite had 
Mr. Young’s ability to teach us how 
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to see and hear, as well as feel and 
think, 

The present volume is smaller 
and, therefore, perhaps, less rich an 
experience for the reader than Im- 
mortal Shadows, his entrancing col- 
lection of drama criticism published 
in 1948. But The Flower in Drama 
and Glamour, now republished in a 
single book, are studies that grow 
upon one. Their physical slightness 
is a compliment to their author’s 
stylistic incisiveness, rather than any 
indication of paucity of ideas and 
instruction. Mr. Young, for example, 
provides us with a thirty-two-page 
essay on acting that could well 
occupy a student or teacher of the 
art for a lifetime. He makes deep 
incisions at the rate of about five 
sentences to a paragraph with lines 
like “The desire for illusion in acting 
is a childish weakness” and “Decep- 
tion as an end in art brings us to 
nonsense,” provided we understand 
that, for all that, we still must ex- 
pect convincing characters on the 


stage. I believe Mr. Young wants us 
to realize that characterization is 
itself creation rather than imitation, 
and that, whereas imitation may de- 
ceive, true characterization produces 
something far more valuable than 
illusion—namely, heightened aware- 
ness of the thing characterized. This 
superb essay on acting is supple- 
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mented by a number of helpful notes 
on movement, speed, tempo and 
other elements of the art—and, let 
us not forget, the craft—of acting. 

When one has read these essays, 
one still faces the challenge of rec- 
onciling them to the best Stanislav- 
skian training, but the reconciliation 
is entirely possible, while Mr. 
Young’s thinking is a corrective to 
the naive realism to which it is so 
easy to succumb in our time, espe- 
cial'y in the American professional 
theatre. Fortunately, too, Mr. Young 
adds much dimension to the first 
studies in the present volume with 
his beautiful public letter to Eleon- 
ora Duse in 1922 (“You are an actor, 
but first you are yourself,” and 
“Your realism begins with the 
pressure of life from within,”’ are 
among the treasurable lines here), 
and later his long essay on Duse’s 
art, as well as with his excellent 
article, “The Art of Directing.” 

To conclude, what I like especially 
about Mr. Young’s writing is that, 
for all its depth, it is so simple, and 
that, for all its dedication to art, it 
is so natural, so full of common 
sense and so free from Sunday rev- 
erence 

—John Gassner 
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In the latest edition of the Burns 
Mantle yearbook, Mr. Kronenberger 
gives as his choices for the ten best 
plays of the season just past: The 
Boy Friend, The Living Room, The 
Bad Seed, Witness for the Prosecu- 
tion, The Flowering Peach, The Des- 
Hours, The Dark Is Light 
Enough, Bus Stop, Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof and Inherit the Wind. As usual, 
plot summaries and dialogue ex- 
cerpts are given for each of the 
plays, the editor’s well-written in- 
troductory essay provides an instruc- 
tive picture of the full season, and 
Al Hirschfeld’s drawings lend their 
own humorous commentary. The 
London and Paris season reports are 
helpful for the record, but, once 
again, productions around the United 
States are treated sketchily by being 
limited to Chicago and California 
and, therefore, mainly to touring 
(post- or pre-Broadway) shows. A 
newly added section giving an ac- 
count of the television season con- 
tributes little to a theatre record 
book 
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Theatre 
Blum. 


The eleventh volume 
pictorial record of the season offers 
over five hundred photographs of 
Broadway, off-Broadway and touring 
plays of the 1954-55 season, together 
with production information on each. 
Besides its usefulness as a record 
book, the volume’s photographic cov- 
erage should be helpful to regional 
theatres for their own productions 
of these plays. Photos of the classics 
at the Stratford Shakespearean Fes- 
tival of Canada are a wise addition 
to this annual handbook. 


World, edited 
(Greenberg, $5) 


by Daniel 


of Blum’s 


The Ballet Annual, 
Arnold Haskell. (Macmillan, $4.50) 


A beautiful as well as valuable 
record of the ballet season of 1954- 
55, this tenth volume of Ballet An- 
nual contains factual and critical 
reports from England, France, 
America, Latin America, Australia, 
Canada and Denmark, as well as 
feature articles on personalities and 
individual companies. There is a 
special section on Diaghileff, center- 
ing around the exhibition 
Mr 


edited by 


last sea- 


son Haskell’s own section on 


Sardi ® 


YOUR 


RESTAURANT 


the outstanding events of the year 
in England is marked by his usual 
clarity and perception, and the hand- 
some photographs and sketches are 
well chosen and reproduced. 
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The Oresteia by Aeschylus, an act- 
ing version by Robert A. Johnston. 
(Christopher Publishing House, Bos- 
ton, $2.50) 

Mr. Johnston, theatrical director 
at Wright Junior College, Chicago, 
has adapted Aeschylus’ Greek trilogy 
(Agamemnon, The Libation-bearers, 
The Eumenides) by cutting the text 
to one full-length play, concentrat- 
ing on the action and simplifying 
and clarifying the speeches for the 
modern actor and audience. This 
may be a good way to introduce col- 
lege drama students to the classic 
tragedy, but as free verse, Mr. John- 
ston’s adaptation in no way meas- 
ures up to that of Robinson Jeffers’ 
Medea or his version of the Oresteia, 
The Tower Beyond Tragedy. 
sacrificing text Mr. Johnston 
has sacrificed stature. 

—Alice Griffin 
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PIPE DREAM 


November 30, 1955 
Sam S. Shubert Theatre 

Rodgers and Hammerstein production of a musical 
play in two acts (eighteen scenes); music by Richard 
Rodgers, book and lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein II; 
based on the novel Sweet Thursday by John Stein- 
beck; directed by Harold Clurman, 
lighting by Jo Mielziner, costumes by 
orchestrations by Robert Russell Bennett, 
and musical numbers staged by Boris 
musical director: Salvatore Dell’Isola 
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THE CAST 

DOC William Johnson 
HAZEL Mike Kellin 
MILLICENT HENDERSON Jayne Heller 
MAC G. D. Wallace 
SUZY Judy Tyler 
FAUNA Helen Traubel 
JIM BLAIKEY Rufus Smith 
RAY BUSCH John Call 
GEORGE HERMAN Guy Raymond 
BILL Steve Roland 
RED Keith Kaldenberg 
WHITEY Hobe Streiford 
DIZZY Nicolas Orloff 
EDDIE Warren Kemmerling 
ALEC Warren Brown 
JOE (THE MEXICAN) Kenneth Harvey 
PANCHO (A WETBACK) Ruby Braff 
AGNES Temple Texas 
MABLE Jackie McElroy 
EMMA Marilyn Bradley 
BEULAH Mildred Slavin 
MARJORIE Louise Troy 
Pat Creighton 
Sandra Devlin 
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General manager, Morris Jacobs; company man- 
ager, Maurice Winters; general stage manager, 
Charles Atkin; stage manager, Ruth Mitchell; press 
representatives, Michel Mok and Howard Atlee 


The action takes place in the present 
Cannery Row, Monterey County, California. 


time, in 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: “All Kinds of People,” 
“The Tide Pool,” ‘““Everybody’s Got a Home But Me,” 
“A Lopsided Bus,” “Bums’ Opera,” “The Man I Used 
to Be,” “Sweet Thursday,” ‘Suzy Is a Good Thing,” 
“All at Once You Love Her,” “The Happiest House 
on the Block,” “The Party That We’re Gonna Have 
Tomorrow Night,” “Masquerade Brawl at the Flop- 
house” (“The Party Gets Going,” “I Am a Witch,” 
“Will You Marry Me?”), “Thinkin’,” “How Long?,” 
“The Next Time It Happens.” 


THE AMPLE PLOT of this musical play deals 
principally with the efforts of an engaging 
group of characters from Cannery Row to fur- 
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ther the love affair of a recluse marine biolo- 
gist (Doc) and a girl (Suzy) who comes from 
the other side of the tracks—a long haul in 
Steinbeck country. This is quite a project, since 
the principals in this reluctant romance not 
only have to be thrown into each other’s arms 
—they require the services of an enterprising 
but primitive fellow who breaks Doc’s arm 
with a baseball bat on the theory that this is 
the surest way to bring Suzy to his side with 
some hot soup, an entree for a full matrimonial 
course. As played by William Johnson (still 
sporting his Kismet beard) and newcomer 
Judy Tyler, Doc and Suzy are a pleasant pair, 
but now and again in Act II you are apt to 
wonder if the labor involved in bringing about 
the union isn’t a bit excessive. In contrast, the 
show’s book and lyrics are joined without 
a trace of strain, which is not surprising 
inasmuch as in their own field, Rodgers and 
Hammerstein were established masters of inte- 
gration, of making words and music flow spon- 
taneously from each other, long before the 
Supreme Court became so conscious of the 
term. But even though the effect is smooth and 
thoroughly homogeneous, the same subversive 
thought persists in popping up as before. Inte- 
gration, after all, poses some prime basic 
requirements of book and score. It isn’t an end 
in itself. 


This book derives from a deceptively prom- 
ising source. Steinbeck’s Cannery Row habitués 
are a colorful lot, but that element largely 
comes under the domain of designer Jo Miel- 
ziner and choreographer Boris Runanin, both 
of whom have acquitted themselves with a 
good deal of professionalism. Mielziner has 
turned out a raft of picturesque scenery, appro- 
. priately suggesting a ramshackle laboratory 
crawling with marine life; a flophouse crawling 
with waterfront life; a bordello amply stocked 
with toothsome specimens of high—or low— 
life, depending on your point of view; a pier 
restaurant suggesting the dimensions of Grand 
Central station; and even the cozy interior of 
a pipe which serves as Suzy’s home after she 
resigns from the Bear Flag ‘“Café’’ and so be- 
comes thoroughly respectable in time for the 
cheek-by-jowl conclusion. Runanin has staged 
“Lopsided Bus” and “Bums’ Opera” numbers 
which capture some of the raffishness of the 
source material, though his big “Masquerade 
Brawl” of Act II is much closer to Broadway. 
In “Sweet Thursday” he hasn’t overlooked the 
device of having a couple of urchins accom- 
pany Helen Traubel through a buck and wing, 
which has been sure-fire since the days of 
Dillingham. But local color isn’t enough for a 
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Opera and television, respectively, contributed this 
pair to Pipe Dream—Helen Traubel and Judy Tyler 
who made their Broadway debuts in the work. 


librettist. And flophouses and bordellos may 
not be precisely congenial for the likes of Mr. 
Hammerstein, though goodness knows he has 
been prolific enough on this occasion. One of 
his secondary themes is a raffle designed to 
raise funds to buy Doc the largest microscope 
available. The instrument is hardly necessary 
to find the plot of Pipe Dream. Among other 
things, Hammerstein has seen his romantic 
principals through complete personality meta- 
morphoses. The music which goes with all this 
sounds like Richard Rodgers. At times, as in 
Miss Tyler’s big number, “Everybody’s Got a 
Home But Me,” it sounds very much like ear- 
lier Richard Rodgers. But if it is derivative, it 
could hardly have come from a better source. 

Both the romantic principals are capable 
actors, and Johnson is certainly equipped to 
handle the vocal requirements of such good 
tunes as “All at Once You Love Her” and “The 
Man I Used to Be.” In her Broadway debut, 
Miss Traubel brings even more formidable 
vocal equipment; her problem, in fact, is more 
one of holding down on volume—and at the 
same time entering into the spirit of things. 
She works hard at it, especially in the ‘“Bums’ 
Opera” sequence. Her role, incidentally, is that 
of a madam whose real name is Flora, and she 
explains that Doc had quickly changed it to 
Fauna, after one long look at her. The humor 
may not be top-flight Hammerstein, out of 
Steinbeck, but the reasoning does reflect some 
credit on Doc’s power of observation. Mike 
Kellin, G. D. Wallace, John Call, Guy Ray- 
mond, Kenneth Harvey and Ruby Braff are 
valuable assets as Steinbeck characters—and 
they are just that. 
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THE MATCHMAKER 


December 5, 1955 
Royale Theatre 

Theatre Guild and David Merrick production of a 
comedy by Thornton Wilder in two 
directed by 
costumes by Tanya 
the supervision of Mr 


(four 
and 
under 


acts 
settings 
production 


scenes) ; Tyrone Guthrie, 
Moiseiwitsch, 


Merrick 


THE CAST 
HORACE VANDERGELDER, merchant of Yonkers 

Loring Smith 
Alexander Davion 


Philip Leeds 


AMBROSE KEMPER, artist 
JOE SCANLON, barber 
GERTRUDE, Vandergelder’s housekeeper 
Charity Grace 
CORNELIUS HACKL, clerk in Vandergelder’s store 
Arthur Hill 
Prunella Scales 
Patrick McAlinney 
MRS. LEVI, friend of Vandergelder’s late wife 
Ruth Gordon 
in Vandergelder’s store 
Robert Morse 
Eileen Herlie 
Rosamund Greenwood 
Peter Bayliss 
William Lanteau 
John Milligan 
Philip Leeds 
MISS FLORA VAN HUYSEN, friend of Vandergelder’s 
late wife Esme Church 
HER COOK Christine Thomas 


ERMENGARDE, Vande 
MALACHI STACK 


rgelder’s niece 


BARNABY TUCKER, apprentice 
MRS. MOLLOY, milliner 
MINNIE FAY, her assistant 
CABMAN 

RUDOLF, waiter 

AUGUST, waite? 

MUSICIAN 


General manager, Jack 


Harold Kusell: 


Schlissel; man- 


manager, 


company 


ager. production stage 
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Samuel Liff; stage manager, Rea 
representatives, Dick 


Partington; 
Weaver and Max Eisen. 


press 


The action takes during the course of one 
day in the early 


progressively in a room in 
Vandergelder’s house above his store in Yonkers, New 
York; and in New York City in Mrs. Molloy’s hat 
store, the Harmonia Gardens Restaurant at the Bat- 
tery, and the living Flora 


piace 
1880's. 


room of van Huysen’s 


house 


A critic likened this play to material for a 
lunatic ballet, and another perceptive first- 
nighter volunteered the opinion that all it 
would need in the opera house is a Rossini 
score. As a piece of straight theatre, apparently 
all it requires is a director such as Tyrone 
Guthrie and an expert cast of fun makers— 
which is considerable. But these things it as- 
suredly has now. It was another story back in 
1938 when an earlier version, bearing the title 
of The Merchant of Yonkers, a source credit 
for the Austrian Johann Nestroy, and a Max 
Reinhardt-directed cast headed by Jane Cowl 
and June Walker, died an early death on 
Broadway. But this is certainly one time when 
bygones should be just that. The Matchmaker 
is no occasion for an autopsy or a wake—even 
an Irish one. 

In its new form the play makes an occa- 
sional pass at profundity, and makes a good 
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deal of sense in the process. Now and then the 
characters follow a familiar Wilder procedure 
of interrupting the particular tomfoolery at 
hand, stepping to the front of the stage and 
unburdening themselves on matters affecting 
their past or present conduct. These little 
speeches are both touching and revealing, and 
recall a trace of the flavor of Our Town. But 
basically Wilder has nothing more on his mind 
here than a distillation of all the farcical situa- 
tions in the book, set in authentic trappings of 
the 1880’s. He has started with the classic one 
of a sixty-year-old skinflint widower, Horace 
Vandergelder, who enters the matrimonial 
mart with the skittishness of a colt making 
his first trip to the starting gate. On all other 
matters Vandergelder is much more _ hard- 
headed. He says an emphatic no to his tearful 
niece, Ermengarde, when she seeks to marry a 
young artist. And he periodically promotes the 
chief clerk in his Yonkers store, Cornelius 
Hackl, to the post of chief clerk, in lieu of rais- 
ing his pay or giving him a night off. So 
Ermengarde and her swain decide to run off 
without uncle’s sanction; Cornelius and his 
assistant, Barnaby Tucker, determine to have 
a fling in New York, again without the bless- 
ing of the old gentleman—and a good time is 
had by all, especially the audience. Naturally 
all these characters gravitate on their separate 
ways to the same places—the shop of an 
amenable milliner, Mrs. Molloy; a Battery res- 
taurant that is the reincarnation of every 
vaudeville sketch about restaurants; and finally 
the home of a friend of Vandergelder’s late 
wife, one Flora van Huysen, a redoubtable old 
girl who looks like something left over from 
The Madwoman of Chaillot. Naturally, too, the 
hirelings and the eloping couple must conceal 
their presence from Vandergelder, who is him- 
self being led into a matrimonial snare by a 
cagey matchmaker, Mrs. Levi, ostensibly work- 
ing to find him another wife but determined 
to have his bankbook for her very own. So 
there are hurried dives under tables and into 
cupboards, people get caught up in folding 
screens, other people dress up in clothing of 
the opposite sex, and there are cases of mis- 
taken identity. 


With all due credit to Wilder and the cast, 
there is no mistaking the identity of the hero 
of this piece, however. The erudite Mr. Guthrie 
obviously interprets the phrase living theatre 
quite literally. In The Matchmaker the good 
doctor really has let himself go—‘leaped into 
the fray with the enthusiasm of a child tearing 
open birthday presents,” in Walter Kerr’s 
words. Undoubtedly that is the only course 
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possible with the material at hand, which 
either goes or doesn’t—in which case it merely 
seems shrill or flat, depending on the extent 
of the calamity. In this production 1t emphatic- 
ally goes. When three sets of lovers pair off at 
the conclusion and Vandergelder gets up off 
his knees from proposing to Mrs. Levi, to an- 
nounce that he has made Cornelius his partner, 
you accept the happy turn of events pretty 
much at face value. Your resistance has been 
swept away by some of the most artfully con- 
trived theatricalism of any season. 

Assisting Guthrie in living it up is an ex- 
tremely animated cast headed by Ruth Gordon 
and Loring Smith, a couple of expert farceurs 
with an admirable range, though here they are 
working mostly at full blast; and full blast for 
this vocally endowed pair is something to hear 
as well as behold. There are other fine per- 
formances by Eileen Herlie, Arthur Hill, Esme 
Church, Prunella Scales, Patrick McAlinney, 
Robert Morse, Rosamund Greenwood and Peter 
Bayliss. Like Miss Gordon, all of this group 
but Morse had a corresponding hand in the 
English production which originated at the 
1954 Edinburgh Festival and eventually settled 
down in London for a run. It is good to have 
every one of them over here now. 


Though low on cash, a Yonkers clerk (Axthur Hill) 
maintains a brave front as he orders dinner 
handsome milliner 
assistant (Rosamund Greenwood) in a restaurant in 
the Battery. 
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THE RIGHTEOUS ARE BOLD 


December 22, 1955 
Holiday Theatre 


Eddie Dowling production of a play by Frank Car- 
ney in three acts; directed by Mr. Dowling, setting 
by Watson Barratt, lighting by Peggy Clark, 
tumes supervised by Audre 


cos- 


THE CAST 
MICHAEL MARTIN GERATY Len Doyle 
MARY KATE GERATY Nora O’Mahony 
WILLIE THE POST P. J. Kelly 
ANTHONY COSTELLO Liam Gannon 
James Neylin 
Irene Hayes 
Bryan Herbert 
Denis O’Dea 
Frederica Going 
Mary O’Brady 


PATRICK GERATY 
NORA GERATY 
DOCTOR MORAN 
FATHER O'MALLEY 
MOTHER BENEDICT 
SISTER MARY OF THE ROSARY 
General manager, 
manager, Clarence R 
Durand: 
Pe 99¥ Phillip 


Warren Fr’. 


Gray; 


Munsell; company 
stage manager, Charles 
Richard Maney and 


press representatives, 


the kitchen of a poor farmhouse built 
rocks on the 
Patrick in the county of 


coveys a period Oi 


into the western ridge of 
Mayo, Ireland 


two weeks in 1945 


Croagh 


The action 


At the outset of this Abbey Theatre success 
we are informed that a county Mayo lass, Nora 
Geraty, has been living alone for the past two 


years in 


ever y 


London—a premonition, begorra, if 
tu heard one. Several mysterious letters 
from a London priest, addressed to her anxious 
and God-fearing parents back home, precede 
her return to their household and make them 
coubly cubious of her welfare. Within the next 

Irene Ha 


played the central role 


of a girl possessed of the 
Frank Carney’s drama, which had a sixteen-week run at the Abbey Theatre in 


ten minutes they have real reason to be. Nora 
arrives in Watson Barratt’s atmospheric single 
setting during the height of a raging storm, 
bearing a body covered with bruises, a heart 
full of hatred for all things spiritual (which 
manifests itself in a talent for smashing reli- 
gious statuary), a strangely acquired knowl- 
edge of foreign tongues which she is given to 
spouting incoherently, and a gift for perpe- 
trating mad scenes that would do credit to 
Shakespeare’s Ophelia and Donizetti’s Lucia. 
The local doctor diagnoses this condition as 
hysteria having its roots in wholly secular mat- 
ters, which, however, are beyond him; but the 
kindly parish priest, Father O’Malley, insists 
that she is possessed of the devil. And in the 
final act he proves his point by redeeming her 
in a harrowing off-stage ceremonial which de- 
livers her at the expense of his life. 


The principals in this well-meaning enter- 
prise went about their chores with an earnest- 
ness which frequently suggested that their own 
lives were at and none more so than 
Irene Hayes, whose Nora began at fortissimo 
and_ increased Fortunately Denis 
O’Dea (the priest), Len Doyle and Nora 
O’Mahoney (Nora’s parents) and Liam Gan- 
non (her young lover) operated on the some- 
what sounder that understatement 
frequently gets results, too. As an antic post- 
man, P. J. Kelly provided the sort of whimsical 
cartoon without which none of these Irish ven- 
tures would be complete. 


a 
Stake, 


steadily. 


theory 


devil in the New York production of 


Dublin in 1946. James 


Neylin (left) portrayed her brother, and Denis O’Dea was the priest who gives his own life to redeem her 


vd 
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JANUS 


November 24, 1955 
Plymouth Theatre 


Alfred de Liagre, Jr. production of a romantic comedy 
in three acts (five scenes) by Carolyn Green; directed 
by Reginald Denham, setting and lighting by Donald 
Oenslager 


Tue Cast 
JESSICA Margaret Sullavan 
DENNY Claude Dauphin 
MISS ADDY 


GIL 


Mary Finney 
Robert Preston 


MR. HARPER Robert Emhardt 


General manager, C. Edwin Knill; production stage 


manager, William Chambers; stage manager, Arthur Mar- 
lowe; press representative, Ben Washer. 


The action covers a period of several days in July of 
last summer, and takes place in the living room of a 
second-floor apartment in a brownstone house off Wash- 
ington Square in New York City 


For ten months of each year, Jessica Gilbert, 
the heroine of Carolyn Green’s romantic comedy, 
is also the thoroughly respectable head of a well-to 
do Seattle household. During the months of July 
and August, while her shipping tycoon-husband 
is away in South America on business, she is holed 


up in a Greenwich Village brownstone, ostensibly 


studying sociology. Denny Russo, who occupies 
the apartment immediately above hers in this 
New York setting, is an equally married and even 
more eminently respectable teacher of French in 
a Massachusetts academy for boys during the cor- 
responding ten months; and during the other two 
he is—officially—doing research on behalf of his 
calling. Actually, what the two have been up to 
during the summer period for each of the past 
seven years is a combination of literature and 
biology. Using the pen name Janus, they have 
been collaborating on a series of the publishing 
world’s own boom-and-bust phenomena, well- 
seasoned historical novels bearing such fruity 
titles as My Queen, My Concubine. Since they 
are both reasonably young and attractive, and 
since batting out even tomes such as these permits 
some leisure, their collaboration is not altogether 
academic. Presently her husband unexpectedly 
barges in on this idyl, discovers the arrangement 
and takes a rather poor view of it, especially when 
an Internal Revenue agent named Harper gets 
him to admit that he never has declared Jessica's 
share of her considerable literary earnings. “Have 
you ever figured out how an income tax return can 
be affected by adultery?” he muses. The best that 
she can come up with is the observation that “a 
woman is inclined to be faithfully unfaithful.” It 
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isn’t good enough, though, for most of two acts; 
and it appears that she is reluctantly about to ter- 
minate both her writing career and her marriage. 
Since such is not the way of the world of romantic 
comedy, and since Miss Green is not a girl to crab 
her own highly original plot gimmick out of con- 
sideration for matters pertaining to morality or 
plausibility, she preserves the split-year arrange- 
ment by having all hands adopt an enlightened 
attitude toward it. Ars gratia amour. 

All this is not overly nourishing, but it is quite a 
tasty dish, decorated by one of romantic comedy’s 
most adroit performers—Margaret Sullavan, play- 
ing Jessica—and topped by some of the season’s 
brighter dialogue. Director Reginald Denham, an 
old hand at staging thrillers, is also a steady hand 
at keeping a lightweight affair like this spinning 
merrily, though he has not altogether avoided 
archness. He has been extremely well served by 
a five-character cast that hasn’t a weak link. The 
styles of the two male principals are nicely con- 
trasted—Robert Preston as the man-of-action hus- 
band, and Claude Dauphin as the wistful, literal- 
minded French teacher who can’t quite let himself 
go, even under the cover of a pseudonym, and in 
a literary field where ample bosoms are more im- 
portant than ample brains. Mary Finney has a 
nice, acidulous style of her own for the part of the 
writing team’s mercenary agent, Miss Addy. She 
also has a choice line which sums up Donald 
Oenslager’s atmospheric Washington Square set: 
“I always like this room—it’s so triumphantly 
unfunctional.” 





A husband view of his wife’s 
success in the literary world—and particularly of her 
attachment to her writing partner. Margaret Sullavan 


and Robert Preston play the wife and husband of Carolyn 
Green’s comedy. 


takes an apprehensive 


VANDAMM 





Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse at 
work on their latest Broadway creation, 
The Great Sebastians, which they also have 
produced. A musical version of their 1942 
comedy Strip for Action also is due on 
Broadway this season 


The Great Sebastians presents the 
Lunts as principals in a vaudeville 
mind-reading act in Prague at the time 
the Iron Curtain fell on that country 
Presently they are knee-deep in 


political intrigue as well as in comedy 


OPPOSITE PAGE, reading clockwise: 


It was in the Theatre Guild production 
of Ferenc Molnar’s The Guardsman that 
Lunt and Fontanne formed their stage 
partnership in October, 1924, playing the 
actor and the actress, in their first 
association with the Guild 


S. N. Behrman is one of the playwrights 
with whom the Lunts’ career has been 
closely associated. In 1929 they appeared 
in his Meteor, a comedy about a famous 
psychologist’s daughter who marries 

a budding financial wizard. 


Twenty-five years after their first 

joint appearance, the Lunts were teamed 
in I Know My Love, which reached 
Broadway in November, 1949. 

S. N. Behrman adapted this one from 
Marcel Achard’s French comedy 
Auprés da Ma Blonde. 


In November, 1937, Lunt and Fontanne 
were starred in S. N. Behrman’s adaptation 
of Jean Giraudouzx’s comedy Amphitryon 
38, as Jupiter and Alkmena. Other 
principal roles were assigned to 

Richard Whorf and Sydney Greenstreet 
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NE OF THE more noteworthy aspects of the 

1955-56 Broadway season, which has had its 

share of such aspects, is the union of an out- 
standing playwriting team with the American the- 
atre’s foremost acting couple. The Lunts—Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne—are starred in the latest 
comedy by Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, The 
Great Sebastians, which they also produced. It is 
significant that the paths of these top teams finally 
should cross during the current season, for the Lunts 
have been acting together since The Guardsman of 
1924, and Lindsay and Crouse have been a writing 
pair since 1934, when they revised the book of Any- 


thing Goes, for which Cole Porter provided music 


Get Together 


VANDAMM 








TOP: Lindsay and Crouse began their 
writing partnership in 1934, when they 
revised the original Guy Bolton- 

P. G. Wodehouse book for the hit musical 
Anything Goes. Lindsey also staged 

the work, which had 420 


Broadway performances 


ABOVE: In State of the Union, 
Ralph Bellamy (center) played an 
dealistic presidential candidate 

Ruth Hussey (fifth from left) was 
his wife, and other principals were 
Myron McCormick and Minor Watson 
(second and third from left) 


RIGHT: Life with Father, the 
Lindsay-Crouse dramatization of 
Clarence Day’s minor classic about 
family life in the eighties, still holds the 
all-time record for Broadway runs 
Lindsay and Dorothy Stickney 

were Father and Vinnie 





ALFREDO VALENTE 


VANDAMM 
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and lyrics. There have been many memorable mo- 
ments in the theatre for both teams. For the Lunts 
there were Pygmalion, Reunion in Vienna, Design 
for Living, The Taming of the Shrew, Idiot’s Delight, 
Amphitryon 38 and There Shall Be No Night—to 
hit some of the high spots of their acting careers. 
Lindsay and Crouse went on to write Life with 
Father, which began a record marathon run of 3,213 
Broadway performances in 1939, and was followed 
They also 
turned out the Pulitzer Prize play for the 1945-46 
season, State of the Union, which had 765 Broad- 


way performances and reflected their lively interest 


by Life with Mother nine years later 


in political themes. And they contributed the book 
for another highly successful musical, Call Me 
Madam, which reached Broadway in 1950 and stayed 
for 644 performances. The accompanying photo- 
graphs represent some of the landmarks, major and 
minor, on the paths of both teams from their respec- 


tive beginnings to the present 








Tyrone Guthrie, author of 


the accompanying report, 





prepared the current 





production of Tamburlaine 













the Great at the Broadway 
Theatre in New York. He also 
is represented on Broadway 
by The Matchmaker—as well 
as by the Metropolitan 


Opera’s Carmen 





e , 
amburlaine. 


and what it takes 


by Tyrone Guthrie 






Tamburlaine the Great was written by Christopher Marlowe, who was 
born in the same year as Shakespeare but came to the fore as a playwright 
a‘little earlier. It is known that Part I. was produced in 1588 with the actor 
Edward Alleyn as Tamburlaine. It is also known that in the play Alleyn wore 
red breeches, had a prodigious success and called upon the author to provide a 
sequel. Marlowe obliged with Part II. less than a year later. (This same Alleyn, 
by the way, must have been a prosperous and public-spirited fellow. Unlike 
most actors, he left a very solid memorial behind him: the Alleyn School at 
Dulwich, which is still a respected and important element in the educational 
life of south London.) After Alleyn’s production there is no record of any 
further professional performance of Tamburlaine until it was revived at the 
Old Vic more than 360 years later, in 1951. On this occasion the leading role 
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JOHN VICKERS 





Leslie Hurry’s set design for this revival features a huge tent 
which fills the stage. The production is the first professional 
presentation of the tragedy in this hemisphere. It was first 


staged in 1588 in London. Edward Alleyn had name role 





was played by Donald Wolfit. Amateur performances are recorded at Oxford and at Yale. 


But of other professional productions—prior to the current one on Broadway, presented by 
Producers Theatre—there is no trace. 


Why is this? The part is a great one, and a grateful one for an actor of gusto and force. 
The only two professional players who are known to have attempted it each made a great 
success of his performance. Why have no others been willing to have a go? 


Perhaps they have been daunted by the formidable scale of the undertaking, the large 
cohorts required, the difficulty of organizing the material, the expense. It is probable that, 
as so often happens, violent boom was succeeded by violent slump. The very popularity of 
Alleyn’s production may have used up the play’s appeal for a while. The enormous vogue of 
Tamburlaine was almost certainly followed by a reaction which made it seem enormously 
and laughably ham. Pistol’s dialogue in Shakespeare’s Henry IV. is almost certainly a par- 
ody of Marlovian rhetoric. 


But why has the pendulum never swung back again? I suspect the reason for the play’s 
neglect to be this: When it was due for a counterreaction in its favour, the Puritan revolu- 
tion was in full swing. For eleven years the theatre went “underground.” When theatrical 
entertainment returned in 1660 with the Restoration, its character had greatly changed. It 
was much more an appendage of the court, much less part of the general entertainment of 
the populace. The Restoration audience was repelled by what it regarded as the crudity of 
Elizabethan plays. Even Shakespeare’s work was regarded as uncouth and was subjected to 
“improvement” by fashionable authors. It is not hard to conjecture how violently unpleas- 
ant, how impossible Tamburlaine must have seemed. The central character is, by any stand- 


ards, a revoltingly cruel brute; and the Restoration audience perforce noted something even 
more loathsome—he is of low origin. 


It was not till the middle years of the nineteenth century that the theatre ceased to be 


court entertainment. Then it began to be dominated by the vast bourgeoisie created by the 
industrial revolution. But Tamburlaine is as obviously repellent to bourgeois as to aristo- 
cratic taste; he is a character eminently disrespectable. By the time audiences might be pre- 
pared to stomach plebeian heroes, plain speaking, violence, slaughter and rape, the taste for 
rhetorical acting had waned. And Tamburlaine is nothing if not rhetorical. 


Rhetoric, for some fifty years now, has been considered ham. Audiences have been 
inclined to regard robust performance as vulgar and provincial, to value subtlety and dis- 
prize vigour. Tamburlaine is not subtle. The tendency to reject rhetoric has been enor- 
mously fostered by the mechanical reproduction of performance, by the movies, radio and 
television. Cameras and microphones demand underacting. If the image of one’s face in 
close-up is going to be blown up to the size of a ten-acre field, then rather than overact, it 
is better not to act at all. And in film acting how very little is much too much, and how fre- 
quently no acting appears to be more than sufficient. The deadest of pans will pass if it be 
photogenic. Similarly the microphone places the actor’s lip, as it were, against the ear of his 
auditor. Quite clearly good manners, to say nothing of electronics, makes the caressing 
mumble more acceptable than more virile 
methods; the most effete little crooner 
scores over Chaliapin or Caruso. But it is 
my view that a saturation point is now 
being reached in respect: to the sort of 
acting which can best be reproduced me- 
chanically. 


‘Holla, ye pampered jades of Asia; 
What, can ye draw but twenty miles a day?” 
Tamburlaine’s entry in Guthrie’s 1951 production at the 


Old Vic—the same production seen here now. 


Tamburlaine (Donald Wolfit, right) taunts Bajazeth in 1951 

production. The Guthrie-Wolfit adaptation combines Parts When people go to the theatre, and go 

I and II of the drama. Anthony Quayle is 1956 Tamburlaine; to the theatre they do and will, it is not 

the troupe is the Festival Company of Stratford, Canada. to see the same sort of acting which they 
encounter during almost every other con- 
scious moment, (continued on page 84) 
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ultural common denominator 


EOPLE WHO LOVE the theatre usually don’t spend much time thinking about why it is impor- 

tant—they just know that it is. And that is probably the reason they usually do so uncon- 

vincing a job when called upon to explain the importance to some skeptical public. Send 
them down to City Hall, to Washington or even for an appearance before some less august 
assembly, and what do they do? They talk somewhat apologetically about “entertainment,” and 
with a good deal of awe about “culture.” But legislators, social workers and even public-spirited 
benefactors are often pretty vague about what “culture” is, and I don’t think they usually get 
much enlightenment. They are left with the feeling that it is something ornamental, agreeable and 
apparently quite pleasant to those who have a taste for it, but a good deal less than a necessity of 
life. In their hearts most of them think of it as a luxury we can get along very well without when 
we have to, and of theatre as “culture” of a singularly expensive kind. 

What are commonly called the more serious arguments don’t seem to me much better. Plays 
do sometimes—nowadays quite frequently—‘“discuss social problems.” In the theatre you can find 
corrupt politicians being attacked, juvenile delinquency examined, and intolerance disapproved 
of. You can even get a popular exposition of Freudian psychology. But you can also get all these 
things from sociological treatises, newspaper editorials, lecture courses and radio panels. No doubt 
the dramatic presentation may be especially effective on occasion, but I can’t honestly say that I 
think the American public would be very significantly less well informed about any of them if 
the theatre were dead as a doornail. Neither the drama nor any other art form is an instrument 


of first importance when it comes to helping people decide whom to vote for or what legislation 
to approve of. 


And yet, for all that, there is a lot of truth in the old saw about the importance of those who 
make the songs of the nation—especially if you include all those songs’ which are painted and 
danced, written and spoken, as well as those that are sung. It is the “songs” in this broad sense 
which formulate and transmit the pattern of opinions, habits and emotions which constitute the 
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“culture” and thus determine the character of a civilization. Homer had rather more to do with 
what Greek civilization was like than either Lycurgus or Plato did; Shakespeare, rather more to 
do with what England was like for three centuries than did Bacon or Sir Edward Coke. At this 
very moment our own arts, good and bad, exercise a stronger influence upon our citizens than 
either schools or churches. And it is nearly always so. If legislators and educators really knew 
what “culture” is and does, they would know that no society could endure for a year without it, 
and that the only question is what kind of culture you have. They would know also that the the- 
atre can make a unique contribution to that culture. 


If these two statements seem a bit farfetched, let’s examine them, one after another. 

Suppose we consider, for example, a certain social group which is immersed in the texture 
of a very dense culture of a very inferior sort: the group, I mean, composed of upper-middle- 
class teen-agers in contemporary America. Where do they get the code they live by; their idea 


foseph Hood Kutch 


of what conduct, what tastes and what beliefs are proper? How do they know what attitude 
they should take toward parents, members of the opposite sex, constituted authorities? How do 
they know what is up-to-date, what is smart, what is admirable? Is it from what their parents tell 
them, from what they learn in day school or in Sunday school—if they go to one? A very little 
they may get from each of these sources, but only a very little. Most of it they get from television, 
the movies, popular songs and whatever magazines they see. These establish the fundamentals of 
their culture. Any child who had been isolated from all of them since infancy would be com- 
pletely lost in the society of his fellows. He might, if he had been immersed in a better culture 
instead, have higher standards, higher ideals and better tastes. But he would be rather more 
remote from his companions than a Greenland Eskimo is remote from an African Bantu. 

Moralists and social workers who view these teen-agers with alarm usually miss the really 
important part. They wish that popular art taught better lessons. They think that the important 
thing is the ostensible moral. But of course it isn’t, and that is why “industry codes” mean so 
little. What really count are the implications, the often intangible assumptions about values. The 
movie which puts two characters to bed only after they have been properly married may in other 
ways convey a much worse idea about what the relation of the sexes can and should be, than 
one less careful about what it says in so many words. A vulgar culture is vulgar not so much be- 
cause it preaches vulgar lessons as because it exemplifies crude thinking, obtuse sensibility and 
clumsy manners. 

It is not only the teen-agers who live by the works of art they admire. So do all of us. 
La Rochefoucauld made the famous remark that few people would ever fall in love if it were not 
for poetry. That is true enough, in a sense. The emotions we feel are pretty largely those we have 
been prepared in advance to feel. And it is from poems, plays and novels, far more than from 
teachers or preachers, that we learn what to expect. But why single out “falling in love”? What 
is true of that process is equally true of almost every other human experience. Few people would 
fall in love if it weren’t for the poets, but just as few would be heroes or, for that matter, “hard- 
headed businessmen” or “sophisticated men about town.” Indeed few would be “ladies” or 
“gentlemen” either, because it is works of art, good or bad, which transmit more effectively than 
anything else the prevailing conception of, say, gentlemanliness as opposed to boorishness, no less 
than of virtue as opposed to vice. 

Many a man will tell you today that he has no religion and no philosophy. He may even 
tell you also that he has no morals. If he is an intellectual he may go on to argue that morals are 
nothing but mores, and that nothing is good or evil except insofar as some particular society says 
that it is. Does such a man follow no conventions? Doesn’t he act as though he thought certain 
things were comme il faut, and certain things not? Would he steal candy from a baby? Not nec- 
essarily, or even usually. But why not? What is the something he lives (continued on page 82) 
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(The author of this appreciation, like Mr. Sherwood, is 
an original member of the Playwright’s Company. Just 
a year ago Mr. Sherwood wrote an appreciation of Mr 
Anderson's career for this magazine, at the time when 


the latter’s Bad Seed was being acclaimed on Broadway.) 


RYING TO set down memories of a friend we 
have lost is a fascinating and frustrating 
occupation. Leigh Hunt had been close to 
Keats, Shelley and Byron, and he lists many facts 
about them in his autobiography, but nothing he 
tells us, no detail, no description, brings any of 
these men to life or makes us feel that we have 


Cee NGM 
a oe 


obert 


by Maxwel 


walked with them and shared their time. It’s not 
Leigh Hunt’s fault. Other biographers have had 
the same trouble. History is peopled with uncer- 
tain figures doing unverified things in an impen- 
etrable mist, the mist growing denser as the fig- 
ures recede in time. And with Robert Sherwood 
so recently dead, I find myself unable to convey 
in words anything of what he was like. Whatever 
I say, whatever anyone says about him now, is a 
misleading approximation. Those of us who knew 
him remember the unique, vital, tingling force of 
the man. There is no way to put it into words 
The closest one comes to recalling what he was 
like seems to arrive in setting down words he said 
in conversation exactly as he said them. I remem- 
ber asking him, in a Playwrights’ Company meet- 
ing apropos of something that had been said, “Well 
then, Bob, what are tenterhooks?” And I remem- 
ber waiting while he formulated the perfect an- 
swer—‘They are the upholstery of the anxious 


Robert Emmet Sherwood was born in New Rochelle, Neu 
York, April 4, 1896, and died in New York City last 
November 14. He was dramatic editor of Vanity Fair 
during the years 1919-20, and also served as editor of the 
old Life and the New York Herald before that publication’s 
consolidation with the Tribune. During World War I he 
served in the famous Canadian Black Watch, while in 
World War II he was head of the overseas branch of the 
Office of War Information 
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eat.” This sounds, or looks, like a mere quip 
vhen written down, but delivered unexpectedly, 
extempore, with Bob’s grave deliberation, and 
with Bob himself behind it, 


pact 


it had explosive im- 
It was one of those moments you remember. 

With time, careful research and the help of 
nany friends, one could build up a mosaic of such 
noments into a full-length portrait of Sherwood. 
| hope somebody will do that, for if a record of 
his conversation had been kept, he was more quot- 
able than Dr 


have, each one of us, only what private scraps of 


Johnson. But until it is done we 


herwood 


L@Anderson 


peech and momentary flashes of vision we can 
recall to keep him with us—unless we turn to his 
vritten words 

And we can turn to Bob’s written words thank- 
fully, for there is more of the author in them than 
gets into the work of most writers. I have just 
lately turned over all the volumes I have with a 
rowing sense of how fully the personality of the 
nan we knew is represented in the series of plays 
he wrote for the theatre. First The Road to Rome 
with its mocking, ironic vision of ancient history, 
then a group of modern comedies into which Bob. 
though not yet sure of himself as a theatre crafts- 
man, was able to pour such a glissando of wit and 
ardonic observation that every one of them re- 
mains good reading. 

The n 


piece, Reunion in 


in 1931 came suddenly a comic master- 


Vienna, unrivaled still as a 
picture of middle-European aristocracy crashing 
head on into modern times. Then two years later, 
Acropolis, never produced in this country, but the 
best rendering of Periclean Athens ever achieved 
in modern English. The Petrified Forest came in 
1935, and for the first time combined the popular 
gangster melodrama with the disillusion of post- 
war thinking in the United States. Tovarich, a 
smash hit in the same year, was an adaptation 
from the French, but it was so skilfully done that 


it served notice on us (continued on page 87) 
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Back in 1938 THEATRE ARTS reported on Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois as follows 
the month (October 
of the Playwrights 


The most important single event of 
if not the year, is the first production 
written by Robert Sher- 
wood and directed by Elmer Rice, a fellow member of the 
Left to right: Calvin Thomas as Josh 
Phillips as Billy Herndon, and Ray- 
The play had 472 Broad- 





Compa n y” 






new organization 
Speed, Wendell K 


mond Massey in the 






title role 





way perjormances 






Sherwood’s first play to reach Broadway was The Road to 





Rome, which opened at The Playhouse on January 31, 





1927, and had a successful run of 392 performances. The 





principals included Philip Merivale (fourth from left) as 
Jane Cowl Greek 


matron who saves Rome. Lee Simonson designed the sets 





Hannibal, and (center) as the arch 







and costumes 


with 


This magazine’s review of the production 
(that) Mr. Sherwood’s first 





concluded the “hope 






play will not be his last.” 
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story on next page... 


f 


1. In The Chalk Garden, Siobhan McKenna 
portrays an enigmatic governess with 
a mysterious past. Fritz Weaver is a tem- 


peramental manservant. 


2. Anthony Franciosa (seated) has a 
hilarious drunk scene in A Hatful of Rain. 
Also pictured are the stars, Ben Gazzara 

and Shelley Winters 


3. No Time for Sergeants presents 
Andy Griffith as an affable Southerner 
whose delay in answering a draft summons 


accounts for the handcuffs. 


4. Susan Strasberg is the young heroine of 
The Diary of Anne Frank, while Joseph 
Schildkraut plays her loving father in this 


dramatic success 





TALBOT 


RIGHT: Lois Smith and Peter Brandon 
seemed to come directly from the Fitzgerald 
mold in the recent Sally Benson comedy, 
The Young and Beautiful. 
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RIGHT: 


5. In Tiger at the Gates, Diane Cilento makes 
a fascinating Helen. Leo Ciceri (left) portrays 
Paris, and young Peter Kerr is cast as Troilus. 


6. Richard Davalos and Gloria Marlowe are the 
romantic principals of the major offering 

of Arthur Miller’s double bill, A View from 

the Bridge. 


7. Paul Roebling has made a memorable thing 
of the role of the ineffectual Dauphin 
in Lillian Hellman’s adaptation of Jean Anouilh’s 


The Lark. 


8. Betty Lou Keim (right) appeared as the 
child of a broken home in A Roomful of Roses 
Patricia Neal and Lulu B. King are 

pictured with her. 


9. Judy Tyler is a vagrant girl who is 
strongly attracted to a handsome but rather 
eccentric marine biologist in the new musical 
Pipe Dream. 


LEFT: Eileen Herlie is repeating her London 
role of the milliner in The Matchmaker, 

just as Rosamund Greenwood again is playing 
ad her assistant. 


new blood for broadway (continued) 





S THE CURRENT season headed into 1956, it was obvious that Broadway had been blessed 
CH: one of the largest and finest crops of new talent in years. The accompanying 
photographs represent a cross section of this talent in scenes from their respective plays. 
Not all of the persons represented are total newcomers to the New York stage; some have 
had previous experience in lesser roles. And several had built formidable reputations over- 
seas or in other mediums. But all have made important contributions to this season—and 
represent valuable potential assets for the future, in view of their warm reception by audi- 
ences and critics alike. Herewith are thumbnail sketches of those pictured: 

SUSAN STRASBERG, who made her Broadway debut in the title role of The Diary 
of Anne Frank, is the seventeen-year-old daughter of the eminent director and teacher, Lee 
Strasberg, and actress Paula Miller. She had scored in TV and films before winning a set 
of critical raves in the dramatization of the remarkable wartime journal of a young girl. 

SIOBHAN McKENNA preceded her first American stage performance in the current 
Chalk Garden by winning international acclaim in London last season as Shaw’s Saint Joan. 
The Irish actress also is a veteran of the Abbey Theatre and the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre in Stratford-on-Avon. 

FRITZ WEAVER, also of The Chalk Garden, built an enthusiastic off-Broadway fol- 
lowing for his work in The Way of the World and The White Devil. As Flamineo in the latter 
production, he won a Clarence Derwent award for the 1954-55 season. Last summer he ap- 
peared at the American Shakespeare Festival at Stratford, Connecticut. 

ANDY GRIFFITH is making his first New York stage appearance as the Georgia farm 
boy who plays havoc with the Air Force in the comedy No Time for Sergeants. He had made 
his mark as a monologist on recordings and in supper clubs before invading Broadway. 

ANTHONY FRANCIOSA first attracted attention on Broadway in End As a Man two 
seasons ago, and then in Wedding Breakfast last year, after a series of appearances off 
Broadway. Now he is playing a major part in A Hatful of Rain, the drama about drug 
addiction. 

RICHARD DAVALOS, the handsome young immigrant boy of Arthur Miller’s A 
View from the Bridge, graduated from ushering in a New York movie house to film work, 
and an off-Broadway assignment which brought him to the attention of TV casting agents. 

DIANE CILENTO, the alluring Helen of Tiger at the Gates, is an Australian who attended 
the American Academy of Dramatic Arts while her father was stationed in New York as a 
members of the Australian United Nations delegation. She later appeared in London films and 


the stage production of the Giraudoux work in that city. (continued on page 94) 
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A favorite photo from the 
star’s album depicts her in 
a miniature version of the 
traditional touring outfit, 
circa 1910. Miss Hayes toured 
in Old Dutch 


BELOW LEFT Helen 
Hayes, who first appeared 
on the stage at five in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is shown here 
in her New York debut at 
nine in Old Dutch, with 
Robert Fuehrer 


BELOW CENTER 
Thirteen-year-old Helen as 
Little Simone with John 


Drew in The Prodigal Hus- 
i 


band 


Other teen-age parts 
Pollyanna (1917-18) and 
Margaret in Penrod (1918) 


BELOW: New York critics 
had high praise for her dra- 
matic portrayal of the dream 
daughter Margaret in Dear 
Brutus, opposite William Gil- 
lette, in December, 1918 





SS 

( CELEBRATING HER fiftieth year on the 
7 stage, Helen Hayes is one of the few 
stars to make the successful transfor- 
mation from child player to ingénue to 
romantic leads to character parts. These 
pictorial highlights from her career, which 
began in 1905, illustrate the great versatil- 
ity of the actress who has been acclaimed 
equally for her comic gifts and her tragic 
portrayals. From the time she first ap- 
peared professionally as Prince Charlie 
in A Royal Family to her careworn but 
cheerful Mrs. Antrobus in The Skin of 
Our Teeth, Helen Hayes has won the 
hearts as well as the applause of audi- 
ences on two continents. Ushering in her 


golden anniversary year was a First-Night 

3all given in her honor at the end of 
December by the American Theatre Wing, 
of which Miss Hayes is president 


In November the Fulton Theatre in 
New York was renamed the Helen 
Hayes Theatre in her honor. The city 
also paid tribute to her by presenting 


RODERICK MAC ARTH UR 


her with a medal 











Mi Hayes’ first major seri@us drar 
role was as the young Cleopatra in‘, #9 
Shaw Caesar and Cleopatra in 1925. 
Lionel Atwill appears as Caesar. 























In 1919 she played Cora Wheeler in Clarence, with 
Glenn Hunter. This led to a series of flapper parts, 
among them her first starring role in Bab (1920). 


PL erE he 
eels 
wae! PF Following her success as Mary 


of Scotland (1933), she played 
another q (Victoria Re- 


Tr OuEN pa 
sy) ENN penal 








In 1927 she scored in Coquette (with Elliot Cabot), 
as Norma Besant—“a gay, beautiful, bubbling young 
girl, serenely conscious of her power to charm.” 


a 
VANDAMM 





i 
In 1939 she was in Ladies and Gentlemen by 





Miss Hayes in The Good Fairy, with Walter Con- 


nolly (left). Also in 1913 she began her screen Charles MacArthur (her husband) and Ben 
career, winning an “Oscar” in The Sin of Madelon Hecht, playing a juror who champions the de- 
Claudet. fendant in a murder trial. 
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After many serious parts, 
the star turned to comedy 
in Happy Birthday (1946), 
as a spirits-happy spinster. 
Also shown: Louis Jean 
Heydt, Lorraine Miller. 


qi 
Gop n:» : 








In her dressing 
room during 
the run of 

The Wisteria 
Trees (1950), 
Miss Hayes 
received a wire 












Last summer French critics praised her Mrs. 
Antrobus in The Skin of Our Teeth at the inter- 
national drama festival in Paris. George Abbott 
is at right. 









Joseph Schildkraut (left) and Christopher Plum- 
mer recreated the roles played by Lionel and 
John Barrymore in The Jest (1919), at the ball 
honoring the star. 
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by Max Shulman and Robert Paul Smith 


THE TENDER TRAP was first presented by Clinton 


Wilder at the Longacre Theatre, New York City, Octo- Reprinted by arrangement with Random House, Inc. 
ber 13, 1954, with the following cast: 


Copyright, 1955, by Robert Paul Smith and Max-Shulman. 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that THE TENDER TRAP, being fully protected ‘under the 
Poppy Matson Parker McCormick copyright laws of the United States, the British Empire 
Joe McCall Robert Preston including the Dominion of Canada, and all other ‘countries 
— — of the Copyright Union, is subject to royalty. All rights, 
ne including professianal, amateur, motion picture, recitation, 
Sylvia Crewes Kim Hunter lect 3 blic reading, radio and television broadcast- 
ecturing, public reading, > é oadcz 
Julie Gillis Janet Riley ing, and the rights of translation into foreign languages, 
Earl Lindquist Jack Manning are reserved. Particular emphasis is laid on the question 
Sol Schwartz Joey Faye of readings, permission for which must be obtained in 
oe a a oe writing from the authors. All inquiries should be addressed 
z to Monica McCall, 667 Madison Avenue, New York 21, 
New York (agent for Robert Paul Smith), or Harold Mat- 
son, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York (agent 
for Max Shulman). 


Charlie Reader Ronny Graham 


Setting and lighting by Paul Morrison 


Costumes by Anna Hill Johnstone 


IMPORTANT: The present text is for reading purposes 
only, and may not be used for any other purpose. The 
amateur acting rights of this play are controlled by Dram- 
atists Play Service, Inc., 14 East 38th Street, New York 16, 
New York, without whose permission in writing no ama- 
Eileen Darby, Graphic House teur performance of it may be made. 


Photographs of the original Broadway production by 
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SCENES 
Time: The present. 


Place: The New York apartment of 
Charlie Reader 

Act ONE 

Scene I. Six p.m., Saturday. 

Scene II. One-thirty, p.m., the following 

day. 

Act Two 

Six p.m., Saturday, three weeks later 
Act THREE 


The next morning. 


ACT ONE 


Scene I 
Six pm., Saturday 


At rise the stage is in almost total dark- 
ness, but we are able to detect the pres- 
ence on the couch of a man and woman, 
kissing each other. These two are CHAR- 
LIE READER and POPPY MATSON. CHARLIE is 
a pleasant-looking man in his early 
thirties. poppy is the same age and even 
prettier. She is well-spoken and excel- 
lently groomed. She seems to be thor- 
oughly enjoying what she is doing with 
CHARLIE, as her first speech indicates. 


poppy: Mmm. 


CHARLIE: Is that the best you've got to 


say? 


poppy: What do you want—a testi- 


monial? 

CHARLIE: Yeah, that’d be nice. Complete 
this sentence in twenty-five words or 
less: I like Charlie Reader because— 
poppy: I like Charlie Reader because he 
is trustworthy, loyal, thrifty, brave, and 
clean in mind, body and spirit. 


CHARLIE: You forgot “reverent.” 
poppy: And reverent. 


(CHARLIE starts to give her another 
playful kiss, but then they really get 
interested. After a considerable si- 
lence, CHARLIE comes up for air.) 


CHARLIE: You know, I’ve been meaning 
to tell you something for months. 


poppy: Yeah? 
CHARLIE: You are the softest girl. 


poppy: Gee, thanks. That’s what every 
girl wants to hear. 


CHARLIE: No, I mean it. You’re not flabby 
or anything like that; just soft... . You 


know what I mean. (He proceeds to 
show her.) 


poppy: Oooh! ... Yes, I get the idea. 
(They laugh and go back into a clinch 
when the doorbell rings. They pull 
apart) Who's that? 
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CHARLIE: Damn’ if I know, but whoever 
it is, I don’t want any. 


poppy: (Rises, indicates she ought to 


conceal herself) Hadn't I better? 


CHARLIE: Maybe you ought to—just for 


a minute 


poppy: Don’t worry—I'll be as quiet as 


a mouse 
CHARLIE: But don’t lose the place 


(She ducks into the kitchen, closing 
the door behind her. CHARLIE switches 
on the lights and opens the front door 
In the doorway is a man with a suit- 
case. This is JOE MCCALL. JOE is the 
same age as CHARLIE, but he shows a 


few more signs of wear.) 


Joe: Hiya, Charlie. 


CHARLIE: Joe! (He grabs Joe’s hand and 
shakes it vigorously) Come on in, come 
on in! How the hell are you? How’s 
Ethel? Damn, it’s good to see you! How 
about a drink? (He takes Jor’s suitcase 
and ushers him in) Why don’t you tell 
a fellow you’re coming? (Making no 
attempt to reply to CHARLIE, JOE sinks 
wearily into a chair) What are you do- 
ing in town? Business trip? Pleasure? 
Or what? Family all right? 
everything back in Indianapolis? 


How’s 


Joe: Yeah 

CHARLIE: Did you have a comfortable 
yeah, what? 

Joe: Yeah, I'll have a drink 


CHARLIE: Sure thing. (He goes to the 
bar) You take Scotch, don’t you? 
Hey, wait a minute. You don’t drink 


Joe: I do now 


CHARLIE: Well, congratulations. Glad to 
have you aboard. What’ll it be? 


Joe: Anything 

CHARLIE: Soda or water? 

Joe: Nothing 

CHARLIE: You mean you want a shot? 
JoE: That’s what I want 


CHARLIE: Hey, you must be in trouble 
(He hands soe the drink and starts for 
another glass. JOE tosses off his shot and 
hands back the glass for a refill) You 
must be in big trouble. (He pours JOE 
another. He finds Joe at his elbow. He 
hands him the drink) And you're the 
guy who used to make a long evening 
out of a short beer. What happened to 
you? (JOE downs his drink without an- 
swering) Hey, wait a minute, Joe. 
Everything’s all right at home, isn’t it? 


JOE: Yeah, I'll have a drink. 


CHARLIE: Sure thing 


Hey, wait a minute 


You take Scotch, don’t you? 


You don’t drink. 


(Robert Preston, Ronny Graham) 








Joe: Sure. 


CHARLIE: Nothing wrong between you 
and Ethel? 


JOE: (Still wandering around the room) 
No. 


CHARLIE: Are the kids all right? 
JOE: Fine. 


CHARLIE: Then it can only be one thing: 
you murdered the boss. 


JOE: No. 

CHARLIE: Why the hell not? 

JOE: No guts. 

CHARLIE: All right, Joe, what’s up? 


Joe: (Taking in the room) Terrace, eh? 
Just like in the movies. 


CHARLIE: What are you doing in New 
York? 


Joe: Well, as a matter of fact, I’m in a 
little bit of a jam and I need your help. 


CHARLIE: You need my help? 
JOE: Ridiculous, isn’t it? 


CHARLIE: This is the switch of all time. 
. . . Here, have another drink .. . No, 
you'd better not. You'd better tell me 
while you can still talk. 


Joe: Now, wait a minute. Let me settle 
down first. (His inspection of the apart- 
ment is over. He is now looking closely 
at CHARLIE) You're looking good. (He 
pokes cHARLIE’s belly) Say—not bad. 


CHARLIE: Hell, I’m just a boy. 


Joe: You must be taking Van Husen’s 
vitamin pills yourself. 


CHARLIE: Van Husen! How is the old 
crock? Still the same? 


Joe: He’s worse. 


CHARLIE: Boy, how can you stand that 


man? 


Joe: I can’t stand him—but he still 
knows more chemistry than any six 
guys in the country—or used to, any- 
how. 


CHARLIE: He’s a smart old weasel. Don’t 
forget—it was his idea to take me out 
of the lab and make me a salesman. 


Joe: If he’s so smart, how come he let 
you in the lab in the first place? 


CHARLIE: Huh? 


Joe: Charlie, the mind trembles—you 
handling all those chemicals! 


CHARLIE: Aw, knock it off, Joe. For years 
you’ve been spreading the rumor about 
me being the clumsiest kid in Indian- 
apolis. Well, I’ve been thinking it over. 
It’s not true. 


joe: No? Name me one other kid who 
fell out of a treehouse six times in one 
summer. 
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CHARLIE: Four times. 
JOE: Six. 


CHARLIE: All right, Frank Merriwell. 
Everybody can’t be as smart as you. 
You know how to do everything. Even 
with girls. 


Joe: Hey, Charlie, you're thirty-five 
years old. You're not still brooding 
about the junior prom, are you? 


CHARLIE: You’re damned right I am. 
Three hundred creamy girls all in a 
row, and right at the head of the line 
this lovely, sweet, soft absolute doll of 
a girl smiling at me. All I have to do is 
walk three paces forward and say, “May 
I have the pleasure of this dance?” But 
all of a sudden, ’way down at the end 
of the line, I spot this tall job—the 
cuckoo one with the hot eyes. So what 
do I do? I cut my way through half 
a mile of organdie, while you take the 
simple three paces forward. You get 
Ethel—I get slapped with a paternity 
suit. 


JOE: Well, at least they cleared you. 


CHARLIE: Why shouldn't they? I never 
even laid a glove on her. 


Joe: You know, that’s what Ethel said. 
From the beginning, she said, “Charlie 
couldn’t have done it .. .” 


CHARLIE: You’re damned right. 


JOE: (Continues) “He hasn’t got the 
know-how.” Poor Charlie! You never 
had any luck with girls, did you? 


CHARLIE: No, but you did. How is she? 
Joe: Ethel? Fine. 
CHARLIE: How’s my boy Charlie? 


JoE: I don’t know. Last week we were 
thinking we shouldn’t have named him 
after you. He fell out of a treehouse. 
CHARLIE: Oh, my gosh! Was he hurt? 
Joe: No. He fell on his sister. 

CHARLIE: Oh, my gosh! 


JOE: It’s all right, Charlie. It was a very 
low treehouse. 


CHARLIE: Okay, kid—no more stalling. 
What are you doing in New York? 


Joe: Charlie, what would you say if I 


brought you a pill that cured the com- 
mon cold? 


CHARLIE: I'd say, “thank you, very 
much.” What is it this time? Analgesic, 
dehydrator, or vaso-constrictor? 


JOE: No, it doesn’t deaden, it doesn’t 
dry, and it doesn’t shrink. It actually 
cures. 


CHARLIE: Aw—come on, kid. 
Joe: No. I mean it. 


CHARLIE: 
saying? 


Do you know what vou're 


Jor: I know exactly what I’m saying. 


CHARLIE: Holy mackerel! Joe, you really 
got it? 


joe: You remember all the trouble we 
had last year with that new high blood 
pressure pill? The side effect—those 
headaches? 


CHARLIE: Yeah, I remember. People were 
wishing they had their high blood pres- 
sure back. It’s a good thing Van Husen 
got it out 


Joe: He didn’t get it out. I did! Damn 
near six months in the lab on that one. 


CHARLIE: And he takes all the bows! 


Joe: Doesn't he always? An, the hell 
with him. Listen to me, Charlie. Six 
months I worked on that pill, and dur- 
ing those six months Indianapolis was 
having an epidemic of colds like they 
never had. Everybody was down—in- 
cluding Ethel and the kids. But I mean 
down— But me—not a sniffle. And no- 
body else in my lab either—not a snif- 
fle! Charlie, that stuff in the high blood 
pressure pill—the stuff that was causing 
the headaches—the stuff I got out—it 
cures the common cold. 


CHARLIE: And the headaches? 
JOE: I fixed that too. 


CHARLIE: Man, you're in! When are they 
going to give you a key to the executive 
washroom? 


Joe: They’re not going to give me any- 
thing. Van Husen says the pill won't 
work. I know it will. I proved it over 
and over again in the lab, but he says no. 


CHARLIE: Why? 


Joe: He didn’t think of it—it won't 
work 

CHARLIE: You mean he won't even let 
you run a field test on it? 


JoE: Hell, no. 

CHARLIE: Well, what are you going to do? 
JOE: I already did. 

CHARLIE: Did what? 

JOE: Quit. 


What? (The 
kitchen door opens and out comes POPPY 
MATSON. JOE regards this dish with un- 
concealed admiration. He follows her 
progress across the room. CHARLIE, how- 
ever, pays her no mind) What do you 
mean, you quit? You actually walked 
out? You just got up and quit your job 
—I don’t get it. You been building this 
spot out there for ten years now, you 
got the house, you got Ethel, you got 
the kids— 


CHARLIE (Incredulous) 


(JoE hasn’t heard a word CHARLIE’s 
been saying.) 


JOE: (To poppy) Hello. 
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poppy: (To joe) Hello. (To CHARLIE) 
Sweetie, I'm sorry to interrupt, but it’s 


nearly seven. 
CHARLIE: Is it? Gee, that’s a shame... 


Oh, Joe, this is Poppy Matson. Poppy, 
Joe McCall 


poppy: How do you do. 
JOE: Miss Matson. 


CHARLIE: (To poppy) Well, thanks for 


dropping by. 


poppy: (To CHARLIE) Sweetie, just be- 
fore I leave, why don’t I tidy up the 


place a little bit? 


CHARLIE: (Starts to lead her toward the 
door) Oh, no, honey—that’s all right. 


poppy: Well, at least let me straighten 
out the desk. 


CHARLIE: That’s all right, honey. You do 
it some other time. And thanks a million 


for coming over, I'll give you a bell real 
soon. 


poprpy: Tomorrow? 

CHARLIE: No—not tomorrow, but soon. 
poppy: You call me. 

CHARLIE: I will. 

poppy: On the telephone. 

CHARLIE: Yes. 

poppy: Soon! 


CHARLIE: That’s right—soon. (Opens the 
door) "Bye. (They kiss.) 


poppy: ‘Bye. Oh, Charlie, did I tell you? 
My uncle caught a whitefish. 


CHARLIE: What? 


poppy: My uncle up in Canada. He 
caught a whitefish. 


CHARLIE: (Urging her out) Well, bully 
for him. 


poppy: Don’t you remember? You told 
me how much you liked whitefish. My 
uncle is sending one down. 


CHARLIE: Oh—grand. 
poppy: I'll call you the minute it arrives. 
CHARLIE: You do that. "Bye. 


poppy: And we’ll have a wonderful din- 
ner with a burgundy and candlelight 
and a damask tablecloth and lemons. 


CHARLIE: I can hardly wait. ’Bye. 
poppy: (Another kiss) 'Bye. (Goes.) 


CHARLIE: (To JOE) Now, what do you 
mean you quit? 


poppy: (Reappearing) I can’t bring bur- 
gundy! Red wine with meat—white 
wine with fish! (She goes.) 


soe: Where the hell did she come from? 


CHARLIE: What do you mean you quit? 
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Joe: (Still wondering about poppy) 
What? Oh, I just quit, that’s all. Look, 
are there any more around here? 


CHARLIE: I don’t get it. After ten years, 
you just walked out. 


Joe: Yeah. Look, Charlie, that gorgeous 
girl— 


CHARLIE: Never mind that girl. What 
does Ethel think? 


Joe: What do you think Ethel thinks? 
Did you ever see a woman who wanted 
to take a chance? 


CHARLIE: What are you going to do now? 
JOE: I’m going into business for myself. 
CHARLIE: With what? 


Joe: With the cold pill—and you. And 
that girl, if she can type. 


CHARLIE: What are you talking about? 


Joe: Look. Charlie, you know I’m a 
careful guy. I didn’t even walk into the 
old man’s office till I had over a hun- 
dred pages of reports on this new drug. 
He looks at the first page and says, “It 
ain’t worth a dime.” . . . “Well, it’s worth 
more than a dime to me,” I say, and 
I buy it from him! 


CHARLIE: You’re that sure of it? 


JOE: I cashed in my bonds, my savings, 
and my insurance. That’s how sure I am. 


CHARLIE: Well—what’s the plan? 


Joe: First we do the field tests, and then 
we start production. I'll run the factory, 
you run the sales department. Deal? 


CHARLIE: Deal! Are you kidding? We'll 
make millions! I always knew I was 
meant to be rich. I can see it all now. 
Me, sitting on my yacht in my Sulka 
shirt, smoking my Upmann cigars, 
drinking my Haig and Haig Pinch, 
throwing twenty-dollar gold pieces to 
the native boys— The money. Where’s 
the money for the tests coming from? 


soe: The Van Husen Pharmacal Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, Indiana. 


CHARLIE: How do we work this swindle? 


Joe: Well, you’ve always tested our new 
drugs out at that Long Island college— 
what’s that guy’s name? 


CHARLIE: Lindquist— 


Joe: Yeah. Good chemist . . . You take 
Lindquist the stuff, tell him it’s some- 
thing new the company’s working on. 
He'll run the tests— 


CHARLIE: The stuff works, we set up 
shop, we're rich! (He pours Joe another 
drink) Man, you should have gone on 
the sauce long ago. Brain food. 


Joe: Now, the faster we get going, the 
better. How soon can you get Lindquist 
started? 


CHARLIE: Tomorrow. 


JOE: How about tonight? I mean, just 
to explain it to him. 


CHARLIE: Oh, no, it’s Saturday night. I’ve 
got a date 


JOE: I haven't. 


CHARLIE: Well—all right, I’ll call him and 
see. (He goes to the phone, looks up a 
number, dials) You know, this may be 
the last number I ever dial with this 
finger . From now on, I'll hire a 
dozen girls for this kind of menial work 
—a different girl for every exchange— 
one Butterfield, one Lackawanna, one 
Plaza. (Into phone) Earl? This is Char- 
lie Reader. How are you? Good. 
How’s all the little test tubes? . . . Atta- 
boy. Look, Earl, Joe McCall from the 
home office just got here with a rush job 
for you. What are you doing tonight? 

. Got a date, huh? Well, all work and 
no play—How about tomorrow morn- 
ing? .. . Yeah, I know it’s Sunday, this 
is very important. . . . Fine! Come up 
to the apartment for breakfast . . . Oh, 
one o'clock. Your lab assistant? Sure, 
bring her along . . . See you tomorrow. 
Good-bye. (He hangs up, turns to JOE) 
We gotta have breakfast before they get 
here. That assistant of his—ugliest wo- 
man I even saw. 


(The doorbell rings.) 
JoE: He didn’t sound suspicious? 


CHARLIE: Why should he? It’s coming 
through channels. (CHARLIE opens the 
door and admits a very decorative lady 
named JESSICA COLLINS, aged somewhere 
between thirty and thirty-five, beauti- 
fully groomed, smiling pleasantly, and 
carrying a big round cheese) Hello, 
Jessica. 


yessica: Hiya, honey. 
CHARLIE: Look, baby, I’m a little busy... 


gessica: (Deep South accent; nonstop 
delivery) Oh, that’s all right, darling, 
it’s just that I wanted you to have this. 
I happened to be down in Washington 
Market today and I ran right smack 
into this wonderful real Wisconsin 
Colby, and I knew you said you liked 
it better than any other cheese, and so 
here it is. How can you live in a place 
that looks like this? 


CHARLIE: Jessica, this is Joe McCall. 
Jessica Collins. 


Joe: Miss Collins. (He appraises her 
admiringly.) 


Jessica: How do you do, Mr. McCall. 
Have you ever seen anyone keep a place 
in this disorder? I don’t know what Mr. 
McCall will think. Now you two pay me 
no mind and go right on talking, and 
I'll at least have this place looking tidy, 
my goodness. (She starts straightening 
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the desk) Now this is not the way to 
get a house in order. What this place 
needs is a real thorough old-fashioned 
cleaning. A lick and a promise won't do, 
no sir! Those drapes have to be taken 
down and simply flogged. That floor 
wants a good waxing. That couch—what 
have you been doing on that couch? 
But what am I standing around for? 
There’s no time like the present, I al- 
ways say. (She falls to work. CHARLIE 
restrains her.) 


CHARLIE: Jessica- 


JESSICA: Remember I get to keep all the 
coins I find in the couch. 


CHARLIE: Jessica, I appreciate this, but 


not tonight. We’ll get together real soon 
Jessica: Oh, you always say that! 
CHARLIE: No, really. Soon 

Jessica: Don’t forget now, hear? 
CHARLIE: I won't 


Jessica: (To Joe) Good-bye, Mr. McCall 
(She grabs CHARLIE and gives him a large 
kiss) Tiger! (She goes.) 


Joe: Where am I, Polly Adler’s? Where 
do all these tomatoes come from? 


CHARLIE: (Indignant) Tomatoes! Do these 
girls look like tomatoes to you? 


JOE: Well, no, but 


CHARLIE: For your information, Poppy 
is a juvenile editor at Doubleday, and 
Jessica is a buyer for the largest chain 
of women’s stores in the South. Toma- 
toes! (The phone rings. CHARLIE picks 
it up) Hello. Oh, hiya, honey . No, 
I can’t tonight. No, not tomorrow either 
No, the place is- very clean. 
Thanks for calling, kid... . What? 
Of course I do You know I do 
Just busy, that’s all. . Yeah, I'll get 
back to you. "Bye. (He hangs up.) 


JOE: Boy, tell me something. What have 
you got? 


It ain’t what I got, it’s what 
I ain’t got—a wife 


CHARLIE 


Joe: A wife? 


CHARLIE: It’s fantastic. When I first came 
to New York I figured it would be like 


JESSICA: Tiger! (Robert Preston, Julia Meade, Ronny Graham) 
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home—you call a girl, you take her to 
the movies, you bring her flowers and 


candy—you know—romance her 


10E: Well? 


CHARLIE: Boy, was I wrong? You 
know how it works in New York? 
There’s some kind of underground. The 
minute a bachelor sets foot in this town, 
signals go out. I think they do it by 
radar. Before you get your bag un- 
packed, you're up to here in women 
It's wonderful. Look—a plain joker like 
me—lI got dames I ain’t even used yet 


JoE: But what kind of dames? 


CHARLIE: That’s just it! Fabulous dames 
You saw a couple of them—good-look- 


ing, intelligent, successful 
JOE: Tidy 


CHARLIE: Tidy, well-dressed, educated, 


mature 


jor: And it goes on like this all the 
time? 


CHARLIE: All the time 


joc: Well, I'll be damned. And all 


you've got to be is not married? 


CHARLIE: That’s it 


Joe: Boy! All these folks back in El- 
wood who said you’d never amount to 


anything—wait till I tell "em about this 


CHARLIE: It’s nothing, really 


JoE: Nothing, he says Pal, you 
really got it taped 


CHARLIE: No, it’s not me. It’s New York 
I tell you this city is teeming with 
dames. If you want to know the truth, 
I get a little tired sometimes. 


Joe: I feel for you, pal 


CHARLIE: Oh, hell, you know what I 
mean. Sure it’s fun, but let’s face it 

you're the one who’s got it taped. I'd 
trade this rat race in a minute for your 
setup. You come home at night—the 
nice little house—the three kids run- 
ning up the path yelling, “Daddy! 
Daddy!” 


Ethel in a cute little apron and she 


and you go inside and there's 


gives you a smack and she says 


JOE: We've got to have wall-to-wall 
carpeting 


CHARLIE: Now, don't knock Ethel to me 


Joe: Knock her? Why if it wasn’t for 
Ethel, I wouldn’t have wall-to-wall car- 
peting today. Can you imagine that? 
People would actually be able to see the 
floor around the edge of the rug. 


CHARLIE: Ugh! 


Joe: And, incidentally, the kids don't 
run down the path at night. They’re too 
tired—after a day of dancing lessons and 
fencing lessons and dramatic lessons 
and finger-~painting lessons. And the fact 
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is, Ethel isn’t home either. The dog is 
taking her to obedience school. 


CHARLIE: Aw, come on, kid. It can’t al- 
ways be like that. 


Joe: No, no. Some nights after the kids 
are in bed, it’s nice and quiet, just the 
two of us. I build a fire, Ethel goes and 
gets the good brandy, we push a couple 
of chairs together. I squeeze her hand, 
she squeezes mine. “Honey,” I say 


‘Darling,” says she, “don’t you think it’s 

time Peter had braces on his teeth?” 
One stinking kid left in the house 

without braces, she can’t stand it. 


CHARLIE: I’m not even listening to you. 
I can’t believe that Ethel—little starry- 
eyed Ethel with that angel’s smile and 
the cutest little figure in the entire 
Middle West—(He looks inquiringly at 
JOE) Is it still 


joe: Yup 


CHARLIE: Now, don’t tell me that doesn’t 
please you any more 


toe: It delights me. Married eleven 
years and I’ve never looked at another 
woman 


CHARLIE: Are you thinking of looking 


now? 
Joe: Certainly not. Why? 


CHARLIE: I dunno, when guys start tell- 
ing me how many years they didn’t, I 
know they’re ready to do. 


joe: No, no, no, I’m here on business. 


CHARLIE: Yeah, yeah, yeah, but that ain’t 
all. You’re drinking whisky; you didn’t 
used to do that. You’re knocking Ethel; 
you didn’t used to do that. 


Joe: I am not knocking Ethel. 
CHARLIE: Well, what do you call it? 


joe: I haven't said one word against 
Ethel. She’s a fine woman—a typical 
American housewife—a monster! Look, 
why do you think I quit my job? 


CHARLIE: Why Old Man Van Husen 


Joe: No—no—I stood him for ten years 
I could have stood him for another ten 
That wasn’t it. It was the money. I was 
boxed; I couldn’t get another dime out 
and Ethel had to have 
more. A fine woman, you understand. 
No bitchery, no screaming—just a few 
tears and a flick of the whip now and 
then So here I am in New York 
pulling a shady deal. Me, Honest Joe 
McCall 
Ethel! Well, maybe when she gets every 
room carpeted wall to wall, maybe when 
she joins every club in town, maybe 
when she puts wire on every tooth in 
in every mouth, maybe then she’ll want 
something else in the house—me. 


of that place 


For only one reason 


CHARLIE: Hey, you sound a little frantic. 
Tell you what, you and I are going to 
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have a real man-to-man . (Looks at 


watch) Oh, oh! 


Joe: What’s the matter? Night shift 
coming on? 


CHARLIE: Listen, I'd rather be with you 
than Well, as a matter of fact, I 
wouldn’t. (Joe laughs) No, if it was 
just one of the girls—but this is some- 
thing really special. 

10E: What's she got—her own vacuum 
cleaner? 


CHARLIE: No, this one hardly cleans up 


at all Of course, she straightens 
out a little—but 


Joe: I see. Well, what is it with her? 
She prettier than the others? 


CHARLIE: Well 
Joe: Smarter? 
CHARLIE: Well 


Joe: Well—what then? 
(The doorbell rings.) 


CHARLIE: You'll see for yourself—’cause 
here comes Sylvia now. (CHARLIE opens 


SYLVIA: This is a tuxedo? 


the door, and there stands an extremely 
handsome woman in her early thirties 
She is wearing an evening dress and a 
mink stole. The first look at this lady 
tells you that CHARLIE was speaking the 
truth when he said she was some- 
thing special. She combines dignity and 
warmth; humor and bearing. CHARLIE 
regards her with a big loving smile, but 
she does not respond in kind. She sur- 
veys him with a conspicuous lack of 
friendship) Sylvia, baby! 


SYLVIA: This is a tuxedo? 
CHARLIE: Now, look honey, I 


syYLv1a: Good night. (She goes out, clos- 
ing the door firmly.) 


JOE: This one is different 
CHARLIE: (Confidently) She'll be back 
(The door opens and sytvia walks in.) 


SYLVIA 
back? 


(To Joe) Did he tell you I’d be 


JOE: Well, yes 
syLv1a: What’s your name? 


JOE: McCall. 


(Ronny Graham, Kim Hunter) 








the desk) Now this is not the way to 
get a house in order. What this place 
needs is a real thorough old-fashioned 
cleaning. A lick and a promise won't do, 
no sir! Those drapes have to be taken 
down and simply flogged. That floor 
wants a good waxing. That couch—what 
have you been doing on that couch? 
But what am I standing around for? 
There’s no time like the present, I al- 
ways say. (She falls to work. CHARLIE 
restrains her.) 


CHARLIE: Jessica- 


JESSICA: Remember I get to keep all the 
coins I find in the couch. 


CHARLIE: Jessica, I appreciate this, but 
not tonight. We’ll get together real soon 


Jessica: Oh, you always say that! 
CHARLIE: No, really. Soon 
Jessica: Don’t forget now, hear? 
CHARLIE: I won't. 


Jessica: (To JOE) Good-bye, Mr. McCall 
(She grabs CHARLIE and gives him a large 
kiss) Tiger! (She goes.) 


Joe: Where am I, Polly Adler’s? Where 
do all these tomatoes come from? 


CHARLIE: (Indignant) Tomatoes! Do these 
girls look like tomatoes to you? 


JOE: Well, no, but 


CHARLIE: For your information, Poppy 
is a juvenile editor at Doubleday, and 
Jessica is a buyer for the largest chain 
of women’s stores in the South. Toma- 
toes! (The phone rings. CHARLIE picks 
it up) Hello. Oh, hiya, honey. . . . No, 
I can’t tonight. No, not tomorrow either 
No, the place is- very clean. 
Thanks for calling, kid. ... What? . 
Of course I do You know I do. 
Just busy, that’s all Yeah, I'll get 
back to you. "Bye. (He hangs up.) 


JOE: Boy, tell me something. What have 
you got? 


CHARLIE: It ain’t what I got, it’s what 
I ain’t got—a wife 


Joe: A wife? 


CHARLIE: It’s fantastic. When I first came 


to New York I figured it would be like 


JESSICA: Tiger! (Robert Preston, Julia Meade, Ronny Graham) 
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home—you call a girl, you take her to 
the movies, you bring her flowers and 


candy—you know—romance her 


Jor: Well? 


CHARLIE: Boy, was I wrong? You 
know how it works in New York? 
There’s some kind of underground. The 
minute a bachelor sets foot in this town, 
signals go out. I think they do it by 
radar. Before you get your bag un- 
packed, you’re up to here in women 
It's wonderful. Look—a plain joker like 
me—I got dames I ain’t even used yet 


1oE: But what kind of dames? 


CHARLIE: That’s just it! Fabulous dames 
You saw a couple of them—good-look- 
ing, intelligent, successful 

10E: Tidy 
CHARLIE: Tidy, well-dressed, educated, 


mature 


jor: And it goes on like this all the 
time”? 


CHARLIE: All the time 


jor: Well, I'll be damned. And all 


you've got to be is not rvarried? 


CHARLIE: That's it 


JOE: Boy! All these folks back in El- 
wood who said you’d never amount to 


anything—wait till I tell "em about this 


CHARLIE: It’s nothing, really 


soe: Nothing, he says Pal, you 
really got it taped 


CHARLIE: No, it’s not me. It’s New York 
I tell you this city is teeming with 
dames. If you want to know the truth, 
I get a little tired sometimes 


Joe: I feel for you, pal 


CHARLIE: Oh, hell, you know what I 
mean. Sure it’s fun, but let’s face it 
you're the one who's got it taped. I'd 
trade this rat race in a minute for your 
setup. You come home at night—the 
nice little house—the three kids run- 
ning up the path yelling, “Daddy! 
Daddy!”—and you go inside and there's 
Ethel in a cute little apron and she 
gives you a smack and she says 


Joe: We've got to have wall-to-wall 
carpeting 


CHARLIE: Now, don’t knock Ethel to me 


Joe: Knock her? Why if it wasn’t for 
Ethel, I wouldn't have wall-to-wall car- 
peting today. Can you imagine that? 
People would actually be able to see the 
floor around the edge of the rug. 


CHARLIE: Ugh! 


Joe: And, incidentally, the kids don't 
run down the path at night. They’re too 
tired—after a day of dancing lessons and 
fencing lessons and dramatic lessons 
and finger-painting lessons. And the fact 
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is, Ethel isn’t home either. The dog is 
taking her to obedience school. 


CHARLIE: Aw, come on, kid. It can’t al- 
ways be like that. 


10E: No, no. Some nights after the kids 
are in bed, it’s nice and quiet, just the 
two of us. I build a fire, Ethel goes and 
gets the good brandy, we push a couple 
of chairs together. I squeeze her hand, 
she squeezes mine. “Honey,” I say 
Darling,” says she, “don’t you think it’s 
time Peter had braces on his teeth?” 
One stinking kid left in the house 
without braces, she can’t stand it. 


CHARLIE: I’m not even listening to you 
I can’t believe that Ethel—little starry- 
eyed Ethel with that angel’s smile and 
the cutest little figure in the entire 
Middle West 
JOE) Is it still 


(He looks inquiringly at 


joe: Yup 


CHARLIE: Now, don’t tell me that doesn’t 
please you any more 


10E: It delights me. Married eleven 
years and I’ve never looked at another 
woman 


CHARLIE: Are you thinking of looking 
now? 


joe: Certainly not. Why? 


CHARLIE: I dunno, when guys start tell- 
ing me how many years they didn’t, I 
know they’re ready to do. 


Joe: No, no, no, I’m here on business 


CHARLIE: Yeah, yeah, yeah, but that ain’t 
all. You’re drinking whisky; you didn’t 
used to do that. You’re knocking Ethel; 
you didn’t used to do that. 


Joe: I am not knocking Ethel. 
CHARLIE: Well, what do you call it? 


joe: I haven’t said one word against 
Ethel. She’s a fine woman—a typical 
American housewife—a monster! Look, 
why do you think I quit my job? 


CHARLIE: Why Old Man Van Husen 


jot: No—no—I stood him for ten years 
I could have stood him for another ten. 
That wasn’t it. It was the money. I was 
boxed; I couldn’t get another dime out 
and Ethel had to have 
more. A fine woman, you understand. 
No bitchery, no screaming—just a few 
tears and a flick of the whip now and 
then So here I am in New York 
pulling a shady deal. Me, Honest Joe 
McCall For only one reason 
Ethel! Well, maybe when she gets every 
room carpeted wall to wall, maybe when 
she joins every club in town, maybe 
when she puts wire on every tooth in 
in every mouth, maybe then she'll want 
something else in the house—me. 


of that place 


CHARLIE: Hey, you sound a little frantic. 
Tell you what, you and I are going to 
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have a real man-to-man (Looks at 


watch) Oh, oh! 


jo—E: What’s the matter? Night shift 
coming on? 


CHARLIE: Listen, I'd rather be with you 
than Well, as a matter of fact, I 
wouldn’t. (JoE laughs) No, if it was 
just one of the girls—but this is some- 
thing really special 

Jo—E: What’s she got—her own vacuum 
cleaner? 
CHARLIE 


at all Of course, she straightens 
out a little—but 


No, this one hardly cleans up 


JOE: I see. Well, what is it with her? 
She prettier than the others? 


CHARLIE: Well 
Joe: Smarter? 
CHARLIE: Well 


Joe: Well—what then? 


(The doorbell rings.) 


CHARLIE: You'll see for yourself—’cause 
here comes Sylvia now. (CHARLIE opens 


SYLVIA: This is a tuxedo? 


the door, and there stands an extremely 
handsome woman in her early thirties. 
She is wearing an evening dress and a 
mink stole. The first look at this lady 
tells you that CHARLIE was speaking the 
truth when he said she was some- 
thing special. She combines dignity and 
warmth; humor and bearing. CHARLIE 
regards her with a big loving smile, but 
she does not respond in kind. She sur- 
veys him with a conspicuous lack of 


friendship) Sylvia, baby! 
SYLVIA: This is a tuxedo? 
CHARLIE: Now, look honey, I 


syLv1a: Good night. (She goes out, clos- 
ing the door firmly.) 


J0E: This one is different 
CHARLIE: (Confidently) She'll be back 
(The door opens and sytvi1a walks in.) 


SYLVIA 
back? 


(To Joe) Did he tell you I'd be 


JOE: Well, yes— 
SYLVIA: What’s your name? 


Joe: McCall. 


(Ronny Graham, Kim Hunter) 








SYLVIA: Do you have a tuxedo, Mr 
McCall? 


Joe: Not with me. 
SYLVIA: (To CHARLIE) Get ready, boy 


CHARLIE: Five minutes, so help me He 
goes into the bedroom.) 


syLvia: Can I fix you a drink, M: 
McCall? 


JoE: Allow me 


SsyLv1ia: (Surprised) Such gallantry in 


this apartment? 


10E: Scotch? 


SYLVIA: Fine ... (She muses for a sec- 
ond) No tuxedo, huh? Tell me, 
have you got a blue suit? 


Joe: Yes, ma’am! (He flips open his 
suitcase) See? 


(SYLVIA sees a framed portrait of JOE’s 
wife and children.) 


SYLVIA: I see 


SYLVIA 


joe: My wife and kids. 
syLvia: Oh, you’re Joe McCall. I’m 


Sylvia Crewes 
10E: Hello. 


syLv1A: That negligee that Charlie sent 
Ethel last Christmas—did it fit? 


jor: You bought that? I should have 
known. Charlie wouldn’t have that much 
taste Yes, it fit fine. 


sytvia: Charlie gave me very careful 
directions. “She’s about this size,” he 
said 
(sytvia holds out her hands about the 
width of a woman’s shoulders. JOE puts 


his hands on sytvia’s to measure.) 
Joe: Yup, he’s right 


(They laugh, then realize their hands 
are touching. They draw apart 
quickly.) 


sytvia: (Looking at the photo) Nice- 


looking kids. Which one is Peter? 


I see 


JOE: My wife and kids 
(Robert Preston, Kim Hunter) 
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JOE: The one without the braces 


SYLVIA: You know, Charlie makes good 
use of your kids in his courtship—I use 
the term loosely 


Joe: What do you mean? 


syLviA: Oh, whenever he gets a little 
misty he starts telling big lies about 
some day he wants a nice little wife 
and nice little kids and a nice little 
house just like good old Joe. 

Joe: Did it ever occur to you that he 


”° 


wasn’t lying 


sytv1a: Mr. McCall, if it hadn’t occurred 
to me I wouldn't be here. (Knocking 
on CHARLIE’Ss bedroom door: calling) 


Forty-five seconds. 


CHARLIE: (Through the door) Be right 


with you 
SYLVIA: (Threateningly) You better be 
CHARLIE: (In the bedroom) Hey, Sylvia 
syLv1aA: Yes? 


CHARLIE Through the door) Go on 


over to the phonograph 


SYLVIA: Yes? 


CHARLIE: See that recording on top? 
syLvia: (Picking up a phonograph rec- 
ord) Yes 


CHARLIE: For you 


sytvia: Oh, Charlie, you are a darling! 
Come on out so I can give you a great 
big kiss' (To Joe) Look. Toscanini’s 


recording of “Kikamora” by Liadov 


JOE: I never heard of it 


Well, I sure did. This was the 
first time I played with Toscanini. Isn’t 
that sweet of Charlie? 


SYLVIA 


Joe: I didn’t know you played with 
Toscanini 


sy_via: I don’t think he knew it either 
I was in the back row of the second- 
fiddle section 


Joe: This isn’t a gag? You really played 
with Toscanini? 


sy_via: Sure. I’m a real good fiddle 
player 


JOE: I don’t get it. What are you doing 
with Tin-Ear Charlie? 


SYLVIA: Wait a minute. He’s not such a 
tin ear. I've been working on him and 
he’s making fine progress 


Joe: (Incredulous) Charlie? 


SYLVIA: He just loves “Peter and the 
Wolf.” (She goes to the door of CHAR- 
LIE’s bedroom and sings the first two 
bars of “Peter and the Wolf”) Da, da, 
da—da, da, da 


CHARLIE: (Sings the third bar from the 


bedroom) Da, da, dee, dee, da 
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SYLVIA: See? And that wasn’t easy 


nim 


of: I know, I know Well, this 


i complete vindication for Miss Mc- 
Fetridge 


YLVIA: Miss McWho? 


oc: Our fourth-grade music teacher 
She always maintained Charlie was not 
tone deaf—just stupid. 


YLVIA: Do you two go all the way back 
) the fourth grade? 


oE: Kindergarten 
yivia: Tell me, what was he like then? 
10E: Little 


sytviA: My father once said to me, 

Never ask a man’s best friend about 
because he won't tell you. That’s 
he’s his best friend.” 


Your father’s a wise man. 
me—what'd you do as a kid? 


yivia: Like when? 

ioe: Like from five to ten 

SYLVIA: Played the fiddle 

J0E: Ten to twenty? 

syLviA: Played the fiddle. 

jor: Twenty to 

SYLVIA: Say it 

joe: (Tentatively) Twenty-eight? 


sytvia: Thank you very much. 


Well, I kept on playing the fiddle, and 
one day I discovered that I was no 
lady Heifetz. So today I’m a house man. 
soe: A what? 


sytvia: A staff musician. I work for 
N.B.C. and I play whatever programs 
they tell me 


roe: Sounds like fun. 


SYLVIA: It was when Toscanini was 
there. Now it’s a living. 


(CHARLIE comes out of. the bedroom 
wearing a tuxedo.) 


CHARLIE: Five minutes I said; five min- 
utes it 1s 


SYLVIA: Seven minutes. 


CHARLIE: Nag, nag, nag. Joe, I'd ask you 
to come along—but I don’t want you. 


joe: I don’t blame you. 


CHARLIE: Enjoy yourself. The place is 
yours. This couch opens up into a bed. 
Here, I'll show you. It’s very simple. 
Remove suitcase “A,” 
and “C” 


fiddles with the couch and makes no 
progress at all. SYLVIA comes over.) 


and pillows “B” 
and pull handle “D” (He 


syLviA: May I? (Opens it instantly and 
shuts it again. CHARLIE looks at her 
balefully. sytvia shrugs) Some people 
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have it; some don’t. (Affectionately to 


CHARLIE) But you're awful pretty 


CHARLIE: (Pulling bottles of pills from 
the desk) True 


me, Joe 


Don’t wait up for 
If you'have any trouble 
getting to sleep, here’s some Seconal 
If you have any trouble staying awake, 
here’s some Benzedrine. If you cant 
make up your mind, take one of each 
You know where the booze is 
Let’s see, is there anything else? 


SYLVIA: Food, possibly? 


CHARLIE: Food—of course. Oh, yeah. 
Let's see what’s in the refrigerator. 
(He goes into the kitchen, leaving the 
swinging door open. He can be seen 
looking into the refrigerator) Let’s see 

Pearl onions, anchovy paste, a 
lemon 


sy_via: Sounds grand. Let’s eat here 


CHARLIE: (Coming out of the kitchen) 


What's the matter with me? Here’s a 


whole cheese. (He picks up JESSICA'S 


cheese and hands it to JOE.) 
JOE: Man eats like a prince around here 


CHARLIE: I guess that’s everything. Come 
on, let’s get going. 


SYLVIA: Good night, Joe 
Joe: Night, Sylvia 


CHARLIE: So long, Joe. (He starts to 
escort SYLVIA out. She staps suddenly.) 


SYLVIA: Just a minute. (She picks up 
her recording, rejoins CHARLIE, kisses 


him) Thank you, darling! 


CHARLIE: (To JOE) Who ever had it so 


good? 
JOE: Not me 
SYLVIA and CHARLIE: Good night 


(They leave. After standing quite a 
moment, JOE stirs. He starts to un- 
pack his bag. He regards his wife’s 


picture for a longish interval. The 


JOE: But why not? 


JESSICA: Why, Mr. McC 


ll, you’re a married man. 


(Julia Meade, Robert Preston) 








doorbe"! rings. JOE quickly puts the 
picture buck in suitcase.) 


Joe: Come in. 
Jessica: (Enters) Hey! How are you? 
Joe: (Warmly) Hello! 

Jessica: Isn’t Charlie here? 

Joe: No, he just went out. 


Jessica: Oh, what a shame. I had some- 
thing else for him. I forgot to bring it 
before. . A phonograph record 

his favorite .. . “Peter and the Wolf.” 


Joe: I'll give it to him. 


Jessica: No—thank you. I'll come back 
tomorrow. 


Joe: You must live close by. 
Jessica: Right upstairs. 


Joe: Well, come on in, neighbor. Have 
a drink. 


yessica: No, thank you. I’ve got dinner 
on the stove. 


Joe: Well, turn it off. We'll go out for 
dinner. 


gessica: No, thank you. 
JOE: But why not? 


Jessica: Why, Mr. 
married man. 


McCall, you’re a 


Joe: Charlie told you, huh? 
yessica: As a matter of fact, he didn’t. 


Joe: You mean you could tell just by 
looking? 


Jessica: (Regarding Joe as though he 
were backward) Why, of course. 
Good night. (She goes.) 


Joe: (Utterly crushed) Oh . . . Good 
night. (Joe stands sadly for a moment, 
then goes to continue unpacking as . 
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Scene II 


The following day, 1:30 p.m. 


SYLVIA, JOE and CHARLIE are at the table 
finishing what is obviously a long Sun- 
day breakfast. The Sunday papers are 
scattered around the room. For a min- 
ute there is no conversation as all three 
read the paper and drain their coffee 
cups. 


syLv1a: More coffee, anyone? 


(Two arms holding cups appear from 
behind the newspapers. sytvia fills 
their cups. CHARLIE and JOE withdraw 
their arms and drink.) 


Joe: Good coffee. 


SYLVIA: An 
blend. 


amusing, unpretentious 


CHARLIE: It’s different this week, isn’t it? 
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SYLVIA: Yes. But I didn’t think 
you'd notice. I thought your taste buds 
would be burned out after last night. 


JOE: (To CHARLIE) What'd you drink? 
CHARLIE: Tequila 
Jor: What for? 


syLvia: These friends of ours—the Pres- 

cotts—are on a Mexican binge. They 

spent three days in Tijuana and now 

you can’t see the furniture for the ser- 

apes. And Pedro here was lapping it up 
. especially the tequila. 


CHARLIE: They taught me how to drink 
it native style. You know the bit. You 
take some salt and a piece of lemon. 
You put the salt on the back of your 
hand. Then you lick it. Then you drink 
the tequila. Then you suck the lemon 
(He demonstrates in pantomime.) 


JOE: Is that good? 


CHARLIE: The tequila’s no good, but I’m 
crazy about the lemon and salt. 


SYLv1A: (To CHARLIE) Have you got the 
music section of the Times? 


Joe: Not him! 


sytvia: Oh, here it is. (She takes paper 
across the room and sits.) 


Joe: Shouldn’t Lindquist be here by 


now? 


CHARLIE: Relax. He'll be here soon 
Joe: But it’s past one. 
CHARLIE: Don’t worry, he'll be here. 


syLvia: (Exploding at something she’s 


read in the paper) Pestalozzi!! 
CHARLIE: Huh? 


sytvia: How do you like that! They 
signed Pestalozzi as conductor of the 
Duluth Symphony! 


CHARLIE: Shocking! 


syLv1A: I don’t say he’s a bad violinist 
—but -conductor! 


CHARLIE: (Still not looking up) Ridicu- 
lous ... The bum never hit .300 in his 
life. 

Joe: (Also not looking up) Sucker for 
an inside curve. 


sytvia: He’s good enough with the 
classics, but what will they do when 
they get past Brahms? 


CHARLIE: They'll have to put in a pinch 
hitter. 

syLvIA: (Absorbed; not realizing she’s 
being needled) They wouldn't hire a 
woman for the job—oh, no, of course 
not— 

Joe: Makes it so tough in the locker 
room. 

syLv1A: (Realizing she’s been had) Very 
funny. What did you two do for 
laughs before I came along? 


(JOE and CHARLIE, as one man, do the 
idiot bit with the fingers and the 
loose lips. SYLVIA retreats behind her 
newspaper. JOE and CHARLIE simul- 
taneously reach for the coffee pot.) 


CHARLIE: Go ahead 


JoE: No, you 


CHARLIE: There’s about a cup here. We 


can split it. There’s no need to make 


fresh coffee 
Jor: No, you take it 


CHARLIE: No, you. A fellow can always 


get along without coffee, I guess 
Joe: What did you say, Charlie? 
CHARLIE: I said a fellow can always get 
along without coffee, I guess. 


syLvia: (Rises and walks to table) 
Okay. Okay—lI’ll go make some more 
CHARLIE: Thank you, darling—you’re a 


doll. (As she reaches for the coffee pot, 
CHARLIE grabs her arm and kisses the 


inside of her elbow.) 


CHARLIE: You know this is a very neg- 
place on a girl—the inside of 


her elbow? 


lected 


Joe: Neglected? Why, months go by 
when I don’t touch any other part of 
a girl 
CHARLIE: (He is now munching on her 


wrist) How are you on wrists, Joe? 


Jor: Oh, they’re all right, but I’m an 
elbow man, myself 


SsYLvIA: (To CHARLIE) Look, are you in 
the mood for coffee or do you want to 


sit here nibbling on my arm all day? 


CHARLIE: Sylvia, there aren’t many girls 


I'd say this to, but 


I know. You want coffee. (She 
takes her arm and the coffee pot and 


SYLVIA 


goes into the kitchen.) 


CHARLIE: Well, how do you like this 
one? 
Joe: What's not to like? 


CHARLIE: Damn right. Wonderful girl 
Comes up every Sunday morning to fix 
breakfast, makes the best coffee in the 
world, pretty as a picture, talented 
I'll tell you something. The day I get 
feeble and decide to marry one of the 
dreamboats that come sailing in here, 
she could very well be it. 

Joe: You thinking about getting mar- 
ried? 


CHARLIE: Me? Now, that’s pretty silly, 


isn’t it? 
JOE: Yes, it is. 


CHARLIE: Why would I throw away a 
setup like this? 


soe: I don’t know, Charlie. Why'd you 
keep falling out of the treehouse? 
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CHARLIE: Look, pal, I haven't fallen out 
of a treehouse in years. Don’t worry 


about old Charlie 


joe: Now, that has a familiar ring. 
“Don’t worry about old Charlie.” Isn’t 
that what you used to scream as you 
fell over the edge? 


CHARLIE: You still think I’m a _ goof, 
don't you? 


joe: You are if you throw away this 
setup 
CHARLIE: Look, marriage is the furthest 


thing from my mind. 


Joe: That ain’t fur enough. (The door- 
bell rings) Lindquist? 


CHARLIE: Must be 


joe: I'll get the stuff. 


CHARLIE: (Crossing to door) Now don’t 
look directly at his assistant if you can 
help it. This is one of the truly ugly 
women of our 


generation. (CHARLIE 


opens the door. Standing there is a 


lovely thing named JULIE GILLIS. JULIF 
has many attractions, chief among which 


is the fact that she is twenty-two years 


old) Hello 

juLiE: Mr. Reader? 

CHARLIE: Yes 

juLIE: I'm Mr. Lindquist’s assistant 


soe: Why, Charlie, I don’t think she’s 
so ugly 

CHARLIE: I don't think she’s the least 
little bit ugly 

jute: Thanks. I think you're both very 
pretty too 

CHARLIE: Come on in. What’s your name? 
juLiE: Julie Gillis. 


CHARLIE: Miss Gillis, this is Mr. McCall 


from the home office. 
JULIE: How do you do. 
10E: Hello 


juLIE: (To soe) What made you think 
I'd be ugly? 

Joe: (Pointing to CHARLIE) My near- 
sighted friend. He said Lindquist had 
an ugly assistant. 

CHARLIE: He did. What happened to that 
girl, thank goodness? 


JULIE: Miss 


married. 


Spangenburg? She _ got 


CHARLIE: (Shrugging) It’s possible. 


sutie: Mr. Lindquist is parking the car. 
He'll be right up. 


CHARLIE: Won't you sit down? 


Juutig: (Sits) Thank you. (Addresses 


3oE) Mr. McCall, I have been waiting 
a long time to meet you. 


CHARLIE: You have? 
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JuLIE: Yes—I have you to thank for my 
career 


JOE: How’s that? 


JULIE: You remember last year when 
Mr. Lindquist was running that field 


test on Permahist? 
JOE: Yes 


JULIE: Remember sending him a letter 
that you needed one more test—a fe- 
male in her twenties who was allergic 
to egg white? 


joe: Yes 


Jute: Well, that’s me. I’m twenty-two 


I’m female 
CHARLIE: Yes! 


Jute: And—allergic to egg white—all 
I have to do is to look at an egg and I 
blow up like a balloon. So I went over 
to the lab and you know something? 
I'd never been inside a lab before. I 
took one look around and said to my- 
self, “What am I doing in English Lit? 
Compared to this, Chaucer is nowhere!” 


Joe: And the Permahist cleared up your 
allergy, huh? 


suLIE: Not a bit 


CHARLIE: Quiet. I sell a million capsules 
a year. 


JuLie: Well, that’s all right. If people 
think a drug’s going to help them, it 
probably does. It’s all in the mind any- 


how. 

10E: This is a very subversive little girl 
(SYLVIA comes in from the kitchen.) 

SYLVIA: Hello. 


CHARLIE: Oh, Sylvia, this is Miss Gillis 


Miss Crewes. 
croTH: How do you do. 
CHARLIE: Miss Gillis is Mr. Lindquist’s 
assistant over at the university. They 
try out all our new drugs on people. 


JULIE: Well, not people exactly—stu- 
dents. My, you certainly have made 
this place attractive. It didn’t look like 
this the last time I was here. 


CHARLIE: (Incredulous) You have been 
here before? 


JuLiE: Oh, this was a long time ago— 
once when we were looking for an 
apartment. Daddy and I saw this one. 
We were crazy about it. 


CHARLIE: You mean you actually lived 
here? 


sue: No. Mother saw it and she said, 
“This is no place for a family. This is 
for an old bachelor who’s chasing young 
girls.” 


(This amuses JOE and sytvia, but not 
CHARLIE.) 


CHARLIE: Lindquist is on his way up. 
How are we fixed for coffee? 


syLvia: Coffee we’ve got. Cups are the 
problem. Too bad we can’t serve the 
coffee in Pimms Number One cups. The 
old bachelor’s got two dozen of those 
(She starts to pick up cups.) 


suLie: Can I help? 


CHARLIE: No, thanks. You just stay here 
and be decorative 


syLvia: And you just come along and 

be useful! 
(Exits to the kitchen with coffee pot 
CHARLIE takes chair and coffee pot and 
plate and starts for kitchen. Joe gets 
two cups and saucers and the news- 
papers from the table, and starts for 
the kitchen. CHARLIE turns back to 
JuLtE, still holding the chair. JOE con- 


tinues out the kitchen door.) 


CHARLIE: (To JULIE) I'll be right back. 
Don’t go away! 

(The doorbell rings.) 
sULIE: That’s Earl. I'll get it. 


CHARLIE: (Puts down the chair) Thanks 


(Going out kitchen door) Joe—Mr. 


Lindquist is here! 


(JULIE opens the door, and EARL LIND- 
QUIST stomps in.) 


EARL: (Snarling at JuLIE) Why didn’t 
you wait for me? 


guLie: (Sharply: 
might hear) Shh! 


fearing the others 


EARL: (Unheeding; furious) I was gone 
for three minutes. Couldn’t you wait? 


JULIE: (Snapping) Earl! 
EARL: Three lousy minutes! 
Jutie: Take off your hat! 

(JOE comes out of the kitchen.) 
Joe: Mr. Lindquist? I’m Joe McCall. 
EARL: (Shaking hands) Hi. 


Joe: Hi. I’ve been looking forward to 
meeting you. You know, you saved me 
three months lab work on Osmacydin? 
That was as nice a piece of reasoning 
as I’ve ever seen. 


EARL: It was pretty obvious. 


Joe: Yeah? Well, it got past everybody 
in our lab. . . . That’s why I’m so glad 
to have you on the new project. 


EARL: What have you got? 
JoE: A cold pill. 


EARL: (Deprecatingly) Oh, no! Not an- 
other one. 


Joe: This one is different. It works. . . 
I've got all the information in my brief 
case. Give me a minute and I'll dig it 
out. . . . Sit down. Coffee’ll be here 
right away. 





EARL: (Glaring at JULIE) 
staying for coffee. 


We're not 


JULIE: I would like some coffee. 
(JOE goes into bedroom.) 


EARL: (Angrily) You’re real agreeable 
this morning. 


(Coldly) Thank you. You're 
pretty sweet yourself—screaming at me 
all the way down here. 


JULIE: 


EARL: Well, that’s the only way to get 
anything through that hard head of 
yours. 


JULIE: Please, Earl. This is not the place 
for an argument. 


EARL: I don’t care what place it is. Why 
can’t you make up your mind? Why 
can’t you give me a straight answer? 


JULIE: What could be straighter than 
no? 


EARL: You haven’t thought it through. 


JOE: (Coming out of bedroom with pa- 
pers and jar containing his new drug) 
Now here’s the way it goes. (JOE spreads 
the papers on the table.) 


EARL: Is this the stuff? 


Joe: Yeah. Now, this is the first precip- 
itation test. You'll notice that— 


(EARL opens the jar. He dips in his 
little finger, picks up a dab of the 
stuff, and tastes it with the tip of his 
tongue. He smacks his lips thought- 
fully, like a professional wine-taster.) 


EARL: (To JOE) What's the active in- 
gredient? 


Joe: There are two, and they’re syner- 
gistic. Here, I'll show you. (He unfolds 
a large sheet of paper, points first at 
one side and then at the other) Here—- 
and here. 


EARL: Well, what do you know! Nobody 
ever thought of that before. Do they 
combine all right? 


Joe: Combine? They’re locked in a 
death-grip. (He holds up his hands, 
locked in a grip, for emphasis) lf you 
really want to go nuts, try and sep- 
arate them. 


EARL: (With a look at sutie) No, I’m 


nuts enough now—people tell me. 


JULIE: What have you got on lab 
animals? 


Joe: (Indicating three sheets in turn) 
Dogs—rabbits—monkeys. 


JuLIE: Well, you have done a lot of 
work. 


Joe: (To EARL) That’s why I don’t think 
this should take you too long. Do you 
suppose two weeks might do it? 


JuLIE: Oh, easy! 
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EARL: Now, wait a minute! Mr. McCall, 
if you want me to do this test, then 
you've got to let me do it my way. 


Joe: Of course. 

EARL: It might take two weeks, it might 
take three, it might take six. 

Joe: Six! 

EARL: I can’t tell you now. But I can 
tell you this: I don’t like people breath- 
ing down my neck. Okay, Mr. 
McCall? 

Joe: Okay, okay. 

EARL: Okay. I guess it won't take too 
long. It happens right now I can give 
it full time. But don’t be calling 
me. I'll call you when I’m ready. 

Joe: Fine. Just take your time. 


EARL: I will. 
Madame Curie. 


(To Jute) Come on, 


JuLIE: (Not moving) Madame Curie is 
staying for. coffee. 


(EARL glares at her. The kitchen door 
opens and out comes CHARLIE, carry- 
ing coffee pot. sytvia follows with 
cups, cream and sugar.) 


CHARLIE: Soup’s on! 
JuLIE: My, that smells good. 


sytvia: (To EaRL) Hello, I’m Sylvia 
Crewes. 


EARL: Hiya. 


JULIE: It would never occur to him to 
tell you, but his name is Ear] Lindquist. 


syLtv1a: How do you do. 
EARL: Hiya. 


CHARLIE: (To EARL) How soon do you 
think you can finish the test? 


EARL: Now, look here— 


JOE: (Interrupting smoothly) That's all 
straightened out. Mr. Lindquist’s going 
to give us full time on this job. 


CHARLIE: Well, sir, if I had somebody 


like Miss Gillis in my office, I'd give 
my job full time too. 


(This sally pleases sytvia not at all.) 
EARL: Miss Gillis, are you coming? 
suLie: No, I am not coming. 


EARL: Miss Gillis, I would like you to 
come. 


suLie: And I would like some coffee. 


EARL: All right, if you’re that fond of 
coffee, you can take a taxicab! (Evzits.) 


CHARLIE: (To JULIE) Lover’s quarrel? 


JuLiE: Me and Earl? Are you serious? 
(She laughs, indicating that the whole 
notion is too ridiculous.) 


CHARLIE: Well, it did look a little like 


suLiE: No, no, nothing like that. It’s 
just that Earl’s the excitable type. 
SYLVIA: (To JuLIE) Sugar and cream? 
suLiE: No—just black, thank you. 

Joe: You'd never know he was excit- 
able from his reports. I'd have guessed 
that he was a very sober and thorough 
young man 


suLie: He is—in the lab 

Joe: Even with you beside him? 
sure: Oh, sure. The minute we get in 
the lab, I'm just the girl who takes 


notes—and pretty good ones, if I say 
so myself 


CHARLIE: You like your work, huh? 


JULIE: Oh 
porarily. 


it’s all right—but only tem- 


syLvia: Are you thinking of taking up 
something else? 


JULIE: Oh—yes. . . . Marriage, I hope. 


SYLVIA: I see . But not Earl? 


JuLIE: Heavens, no! 


CHARLIE: Then there’s some other young 
man? 


JuLIE: There are any number of other 
young men, but I haven’t found mine 
yet. 


CHARLIE: Well, a pretty young thing like 
you won't have any trouble. 


Jute: I certainly hope not. I mean, a 
career is fine, but it’s no substitute for 
marriage. Don’t you think so, Miss 


Crewes? 

sytv1A: Miss Gillis, I think so 
Passionately, I think so. 

JULIE: 
Crewes? 


What is your career, Miss 


SYLVIA: I'm a violinist 


suuie: Oh, how thrilling. ... You mean 
you give concerts and stuff like that. 


sytv1a: No, I’m not a soloist. 


JULIE: Oh you play in a band. 


syLv1a: Yes. Toscanini’s band. 


JuLIE: Toscanini! Oh, I think that’s just 
dreamy! 


sytvia: Well—it keeps me off the 


streets. 


JULIE: Yes 
But, honestly, don’t you think marriage 
is just the most important thing in the 
world? I mean, a woman isn’t really a 
woman at all until she’s married and 
had children. (She picks up the framed 
picture of Joe’s wife and children) Look 
at her; for instance. (To CHARLIE) Your 
wife? 


Well, of course 


CHARLIE: (Hastily) No, no. No, no... 
Joe’s wife. 
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suLIE: Well, look at her . . . just beau- 
tiful! I'm sure she was a pretty girl 

but look at her now among her 
children. She’s beautiful, really beauti- 
ful! And why? Because she’s fulfilled! 
Isn't that right? 


CHARLIE: Right! 

JOE: (To CHARLIE) You agree? 

CHARLIE: What red-blooded American 
boy doesn’t? 

Joe: This red-blooded American boy 
doesn’t 

suLIE: Why not? 

sor: Well, in order to be fulfilled you 
need a man... and it’s just possible 


that what fulfills you may not fulfill 
him 


sULIE: My man it will 

joe: Oh, you know all his specifi- 
cations? 

suLIE: Do I? I know everything except 


his blood type. 


CHARLIE: Well, tell us about it. 


suLIE: Do you really want to know? 


CHARLIE: More than anything in the 
world 
sULIE: You mean it? Because this 


something I could talk about all day. 
syLtvia: You're on, Miss Gillis. 

suLIe: Well—the first thing I want 
a man—he’s got to love children. 
CHARLIE: How many did you have 
mind? 

rULIE: Three 

joe: That’s the magic number, all right. 
juLIE: But not right away. The first 
two years we're going to live in New 
York. I mean we'll be young and we'll 
want to have fun, and there’s no better 


place to have fun than New York, is 


there? The children will come later. 
CHARLIE: But not in New York? 


ruLiE: No, we'll move to the country 
for that. 


SYLVIA: I see. 


suLie: Well—probably the first baby 


will be born in New York. 
Joe: What hospital? 
JuLieE: Doctors— Oh, you’re kidding me 


CHARLIE: Never mind him. We really are 
interested. 


J0oE: Fascinated. 


sytvia: Now you've lived in New York 
for two years and you’ve had your first 
baby— 

soe: At Doctors Hospital— 


JuLie: Yes and now we buy a 
house in the country. 
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JOE: Split-level? 


JuLIE: Yes— Look, do you want to hear 
this or don’t you? 


SYLVIA: Joe, do we have to send you 
out of the room? 


CHARLIE: Yeah! 
JOE: I'll be good. 


CHARLIE: Now you're in the country, 
you’ve got the house and the baby- 
now what do you do? 


juLIE: I have two more babies. 


(A slight pause while they all look 
at JOE.) 


JoE: I didn’t say anything 
CHARLIE: (To JULIE) Yes? 


rULIE: Well, when the children get out 
of the Scarsdale public schools— 


SsYLviA: Oh—Scarsdale? 
Jute: Certainly. Everybody knows they 


have the best school system in the 
country. 


soe: Sure, everybody knows that. 
syLvia: Now, Joe— 


Joe: Well, they do. I mean back in 
Indianapolis everybody’s sending their 
kids to Scarsdale. 


suLIE: Okay. That does it. 


CHARLIE: You go right ahead. Don’t you 
pay any attention to that old needler. 


suLIE: I’ve been kidded about this be- 
fore, but I know what I want. 


CHARLIE: That’s right. You go on. 


JuLie: Well, I was saying, when the 
children get out of high school and go 
off to college 

Joe: Miss Gillis, forgive me. Aren’t you 
figuring things out just a little bit far 
ahead? 


JuLie: Well, after all, a person can’t 
just go on ad-libbing his way through 
life. 


JOE: Some do. 
syLv1a: Some have to. 


Jutie: Yes, but that’s because they 
made their plans too late. Well, now 
that I’ve told you all of my girlish 
dreams— (She rises) 


CHARLIE: Oh, wait a minute. You’re not 
going? 


JuLIE: I have to. 
CHARLIE: So soon? 


JuLIE: I really have to. 


CHARLIE: Stick around. We’re all going 
to make fudge later. 


sure: Gee! That sounds keen, but I’ve 
got to go. Honest. 


CHARLIE: I'll take you down and get you 
a cab. 


JULIE: Don’t bother. I'll find one. 


CHARLIE: Why, I wouldn’t dream of let- 
ting a mother of three children out 


alone on the streets of sinful old New 
York. 


gute: Thank you. Good-bye, Miss 
Crewes, Mr. McCall. (She goes.) 


SYLVIA and Joe: Good-bye. 


CHARLIE: I'll just go down and get her 
a cab. (He goes.) 


JoE: That is the most terrifying child 
I ever saw in my whole life. 


SYLVIA: I’m a little shaky myself. 


JoE: Now wait a minute. Are you wor- 
ried? A girl like you—sweet, intelligent, 
charming, talented, beautiful, exciting 

. (He stops, realizing he’s been car- 
ried away) You know, I haven't talked 
like this in twelve years? 


sytv1a: Well, for Heaven’s sake, now 
that you’re started, don’t stop. 


Joe: I have to. You’re Charlie’s girl. 
syLvia: Am I? 

JOE: Well, anyhow, you’re not mine... 
I regret to say. (There is a tiny pause. 


SYLVIA reaches for a cigarette. He lights 
it for her) Here. 


syLv1A: Thank you. 
Joe: You're welcome. 


SYLVIA: She’s something, that little Miss 
Gillis. 

JoE: She sure is. (Mimicking) Tell me, 
Miss Gillis, what are your plans for 
the next four hundred years? 


SYLVIA: (Going along with the gag) 
Well, first I shall have some children. 


JOE: Oh, bully! And how will you have 
them? 


sYLv1A: The usual way. 
Joe: No, I mean in what order? 


SYLVIA: Oh First a boy, then a 
little girl, then another boy, then a 
chocolate cream. 


Joe: And what typical little American 
community will you live in? 


sytv1a: Las Vegas, where else? 


Joe: Natch. And what would you like 
in a husband—besides a ring in his 
nose? 


syLvia: (Laughs) Joe, this is a dandy 
game, but I’ve got a rehearsal. The boys 
in the band are waiting to do the 
“Eroica” bit. So I'll just pile the dishes 
in the sink and go out in the streets of 
sinful old New York and get a cab all 
by myself. 





JOE: Hey, I’ve never seen a rehearsal. 
Any chance of my going? 


SYLVIA: Well, not today—but what are 
you doing on Wednesday night? 


JOE: Biting my nails. 


syLvia: Let me find out this afternoon 
I’m sure I can arrange it. 


Joe: That’d be great... . And I get to 
buy you a dinner before the rehearsal. 


SyLvia: You get to buy me a tunafish 
sandwich and a malted milk at the 
lobby drug store, which is where I'll 
meet you. (She starts to pick up the 
coffee cups.) 


Joe: Here, I'll help. 
SYLVIA: Don’t bother. 


JoE: No bother. (They go into the 
kitchen. CHARLIE comes in the front door. 
He goes te the desk, writes JULIE’s 
name and number on a slip of paper, 
and spindles it. JoE returns. He closes 
the kitchen door) Well, what’s she do- 
ing in 1978? 

CHARLIE: Huh? 


Joe: The little commissar with her fifty- 
five year plan. 


CHARLIE: Boy, you really don’t know 
anything about women, do you? 


JOE: I know this one. She’s a trap—with 
the trigger all set. 


CHARLIE: Aah! 


Joe: Let an old battle-scarred veteran 
give you some advice. Keep the hell 
away from women who know what they 
want. 

CHARLIE: Listen, she’s just a cute, con- 
fused little girl. 


Joe: Yeah? With her whole life all 
mapped out? 

CHARLIE: My friend, she doesn’t even 
know what she’s doing next Wednes- 
day night. 

Joe: (Pained) Oh, Charlie, you didn’t— 


(SYLVIA comes out of the kitchen.) 


CHARLIE: (Quickly; to Joe) Shh! 


(sYLvIA picks up her purse and 
gloves.) 


sytvia: I'll see you, Joe. Charlie—(She 
gives him a fast kiss) thanks for letting 
me fix your breakfast. . 
hundred percent, kid. 


. . You’re one 


CHARLIE: So long, honey. I'll be in touch. 


SYLVIA: (Pausing at the door) Charlie, 
how would you like to come to a re- 
hearsal next Wednesday night? 


CHARLIE: Wednesday night? Now, let’s 
see. . . . Gee, kid, I’m sorry. Joe and 
I have to go to a meeting of the Phar- 
macological Institute Wednesday night 
Don’t we, Joe? 
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Joe: (Tonelessly) Yeah. 


syLvia: (She is not deceived) I see. So 
long. (She goes out.) 


Joe. (Shaking his head) Well, it’s com- 
forting to know that some things never 
change. 

CHARLIE: Like what? 


Joe: Like you being an idiot... . You 
know, you had me fooled for a while 
When I came here and saw this setup, 
I said to myself, “Can this really be 
Charlie? Can this really be old Charlie 
with the two left feet? Has he really 
got it made this time?” 


CHARLIE: What'd I do? 


Joe: Are you figuring to add that little 
Gillis girl to your collection? 


CHARLIE: Well, I made a date with her 
JOE: Oh, no! 


CHARLIE: Why not? She’s a cute kid. All 
she needs is a little straightening out. 


Jor: And you are going to straighten 
her out? 


CHARLIE: Sure. (JOE brushes imaginary 
twigs off CHARLIE’s shoulders) What are 
you doing? 


Joe: Charlie, my boy, you just fell out 
of the treehouse again. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT TWO 


Six p.m., Saturday. Three weeks later 
Joe is talking on the telephone. 


JoE: Yes—Yes—I'll tell him. (Hangs up, 
writes message, spindles it, and starts 
for bedroom. The telephone rings. An- 


swering) Hello? . . . No, he’s not... . 
Miss Who? ... Sri, did you say... 
Spell it. . S-R-I. (He writes the 
name on the pad beside the phone, 
muttering as he writes) What the hell 
kind of a name is that? (Into the phone 
he says:) Yes, Miss Sri. . United 
Nations .. . a curry dinner .. . next 
Thursday night .. . I'll tell him. (He 
hangs up the telephone, spindles the 
note, and starts back to the bedroom. 
The phone rings before he has gone 
three steps. He answers) Just give me 
the facts, ma’am. . . . Oh, hello, Poppy. 
How are you? (Writes poppy’s name on 
the sheet, tacks it wp. CHARLIE comes in 
through the front door. He is carrying 
a brief case) No, Poppy, he’s not here 
yet. (CHARLIE nods approvingly at JoE’s 
lie. He throws down the brief case) 
Really? I’m sure he’ll be very happy. 
I'll tell him the minute he gets in. 
Good-bye. (He hangs up.) 


CHARLIE: Hiya, Joe? 


Joe: Hiya, Stud? 


CHARLIE: (Going over to table and look- 
ing at his mail) What’s Poppy want? 


Joe: What do they all want? To feed 
you, caress you, burp you, sew mono- 
grams on your shirts. 


CHARLIE: (Riffling through his mail) Oh, 


did Carol get the monogram thread? 


Joe: (Consulting the bulletin board) 
Yes, she did . in three colors. . . 
And Poppy Matson got that whitefish 
from her uncle in Canada, and a Miss 

S-R-I . of the United Nations 
wants you to come over and curry her 
on Thursday evening. 


CHARLIE: (Amiably) Thank you very 
much, and you'll find a little something 
extra in your pay envelope next Satur- 
day. 

Joe: I hope you don’t mind—I tied up 
your phone for three minutes this af- 
ternoon with a personal call. Ethel 
phoned. 


CHARLIE: How is she? 


joe: She says she’s restless and bored 
and she’s going to carpet the bath- 
room. Also she wants to know what 
I've been doing here for three weeks— 
and frankly, I'm beginning to wonder 
the same thing. 


CHARLIE: Take it easy, boy. Lindquist 
is doing just fine, Julie says. 


Jor: Sure, he’s doing fine, considering 
that he’s running the whole thing by 
himself. Why don’t you get Julie home 
early enough so she doesn’t fall asleep 
in the lab? 

CHARLIE: Oh, she’s young—great recu- 
perative powers. 


Joe: Recuperative powers, hell. If she’d 
been doing her work properly, Lind- 
quist would have been through by now. 


CHARLIE: Relax. 


Joe: (Getting more and more worked 
up) Why do you have to romance this 
little girl anyhow? In the first place, 
she’s made out of cast iron, in the sec- 
ond place, she’s too young for you, and 
in the third place, you’ve got more 
dames than you know what to do with 
now. 


CHARLIE: And in the fourth place, you’ve 
got a little trouble yourself. I’ve been 
watching it develop, boy. The symp- 
toms are classic—short temper, jangled 
nerves, rude to your friends and loved 
ones. Son, what you need is a 
woman. 

Joe: Thank you very much, Doctor 
Now how about Lindquist? When is he 
gonna finish? 


CHARLIE: I don’t know. Soon, I suppose. 
But why mope around here all day 
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long? Go on out and do yourself some 
good. 
Joe: Aah! 


CHARLIE: Come on. It’s Saturday and the 
town is full of obliging ladies. Don’t sit 
around here tonight all by yourself. 


Joe: (A little hesitantly) Well, as a 
matter of fact, I’m not. 


CHARLIE: (Delighted) Good boy! Got a 
date, huh? (soe nods) Who is she? 
Anybody I know? 

JOE: Sylvia. 


CHARLIE: (This news pleases him not a 
bit. For an instant his smile vanishes, 
but he puts it back and forces a hearty 
tone) Huh? Oh, great! Great! (He goes 
over and starts riffling through his mail 


again.) 


soe: You did that. 


CHARLIE: Oh. (CHARLIE stops fiddling 
with his mail. Casually) Did she call 
you? 


Joe: No, I called her. Now there’s a 
switch. 


CHARLIE: Oh. 


(soe, fully aware of CHARLIE’s agita- 
tion, applies the needle with bland, 
evil deftness.) 


Joe: What's the matter, Charlie? 
cHaARLIE: Nothing, nothing. 
JOE: But? 


CHARLIE: Well, I just think you ought 
to know that if it’s action you want, 
you'll get nowhere. 


Joe: I didn’t figure to. 
CHARLIE: Well, just so you know. 


Joe: All right. Now I know. (There is 
a pause. JOE watches him with cool,” 
impassive eyes.) 


CHARLIE: Sylvia’s a lot of laughs. You'll 
have fun. 


Joe: That’s the general idea. 


CHARLIE; (Going to the bar) Where you 
taking her? 


joe: No place, We’re spending a quiet 
evening at home. 


CHARLIE: How can you? She lives in a 
woman’s hotel. 


Joe: I know. I’m bringing her back 
here. 


CHARLIE: Here! (He slops whisky all 
over the bar.) 


JOE: It’s all right, isn’t it? You’re going 
out? 


CHARLIE: Yeah. Sure. 


Joe: Well, I knew you’d want me to 
feel perfectly at home here. 


CHARLIE: Sure, sure. 
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JOE: It’s a perfect place to bring a girl. 


CHARLIE: (Facing JOE with the friend- 
liest of smiles) Joe, you know I’m a 


broad-minded fellow. 
JOE: I know. 


CHARLIE: I mean, I’m not stuffy or any- 
thing like that. 


Joe: I know, I know. 


CHARLIE: Well, I don’t think you should 
see Sylvia. 


Joe: Why not? 
CHARLIE: Because you're a married man 


Joe: (Amused) You are the greatest! 
Three minutes ago you were telling me 
to pick up the first woman I saw. Now 
you tell me I’m a married man. 


CHARLIE’ A one-night stand—all right— 
that’s got nothing to do with Ethel 
But a girl like Sylvia—that’s different 


Joe: How? 


cHARLIE: A girl like Sylvia—you get 
involved. This girl is not interested in 
a slap and a tickle. This girl has got 
marriage on her mind... . 


Joe: Have you? 


CHARLIE: Well, at least I’m in a position 
to. You’re not. 


Joe: Aren’t you taking this pretty big? 
All I want from the girl is a nice, pleas- 
ant, companionable evening. 


CHARLIE: (Triumphantly) Companion- 
able! See? It’s started already! . . . This 
girl’s a charmer, I tell you. You won't 
be satisfied with one nice, pleasant, 
companionable evening. You'll want 
more and more. You'll get involved. 


Joe: (Mocking gently) Like you are, 
huh? Oh, she’s really got her hooks in 
you. She gets to come up here and fix 
breakfast for you every Sunday morn- 
ing—and brings her own bagels. 


(The telephone rings. CHARLIE wants 
no part of it. He looks appealingly at 
JOE.) 


Joe: No. Get it yourself. 


CHARLIE: (Into phone) Hello . . . oh, 
hello, Poppy. Now, isn’t that funny? 
I was just picking up the phone to call 
you. ... Yes, I heard about the white- 
fish. That’s pretty exciting. . . . What? 
. . Well, I don’t know just when I'll 
be able—what? . Well, can’t you 
freeze it? . . . Fine, I'll call you... . 
Huh? Why, sweetie, you know 
I do. . Just busy, that’s all. 
I'll get back to you, doll. . . . Good-bye. 
(Hangs up and turns to find Joe staring 
at him.) 
Jor: Charlie, a thought occurs to me. 
You are a first-class louse. 


CHARLIE: (Incredulous) Me? 


Joe: You're not gonna call her back, 
you're not gonna see her, you’re not 
gonna eat her whitefish. Why don’t you 
let the poor girl go? 


CHARLIE: Who’s holding her? 


Joe: You are—holding her and Miss 
S-R-I of the U.N. and that nutty one 
who brings you cheese—and Sylvia. All 
dangling on a string while you run 
around with little Julie Gillis. 


CHARLIE: I’m not holding any of them. 
I have made no offers, no promises of 
any kind. And as far as you're con- 
cerned I'd appreciate a little consist- 
ency, pal. You’re the one who told me 
I had it all taped. Now you tell me 
I'm a louse. 

JOE: The louse of the world. I believe 
you're one of the few really indecent 
men I’ve ever met. 


CHARLIE: Don’t you take a high moral 
tone with me—you with a wife and 
three kids—what are you going out for 
tonight? 

JOE: Why, company. 


CHARLIE: Hah! 


Joe: And you’re the guy who talks 
about consistency. 


CHARLIE: I’m consistent. 


JOE: Sure ... you say to me—me, a 
married man with three kids—-you say, 
“Go on and get some action”—that’s all 
right—but not with Sylvia—that’s all 
wrong—because she won’t give you any 
action—but if she does, that’s all wrong 
too because I’ve got a wife and three 
kids, which you knew very well when 
you sent me out tomcatting in the first 
place. Consistency! 


CHARLIE: You’re twisting my words. 


Joe: I’ll twist your arm, you silly jerk! 
You want to keep me away from Syl- 
via? Just do one simple thing. Marry 
her. 

CHARLIE: (As though marriage were 
some strange occult custom) Marry her? 


Joe: You bet. This is a lady—a first- 
A-Number-One, triple-distilled 
lady. This is no trophy to keep in your 
game’ room; this is a girl to marry! 


class, 


CHARLTE: Marry! Marry! All you married 

guys are the same. Just because you're 

hooked, you want everybody else 

hooked, too. . . . No, sir. You said it 

right in the first place; I’ve got it taped. 
. . I know it and you know it. 


JOE: Okay, Charlie . . . and I’ve got a 
date and you've got a date, so let’s get 
ready. (He starts for the bedroom, but 
just before he goes through the door, he 
turns and says quietly:) You'd be the 
luckiest guy in the world if she’d have 
you. (He goes into the bedroom. cHAR- 
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LIE is profoundly disturbed. He goes 
over to the bar. As he is about to mix 
a drink, the doorbell rings. He walks to 
the door and opens it. Standing there is 
JULIE GILLIS. In his agitation, CHARLIE 
fails to notice how pretty she looks. He 
greets her abstractedly) Oh. Hi, Julie 
Come on in. (He starts back to the bar 
She stands 
expectantly at the door, waiting to be 
kissed. CHARLIE turns, notes her condi- 


But she doesn’t come in 


tion, goes back and kisses her—but with 
no great enthusiasm. Again he starts 
away. She detains him.) 


JULIE: Come back here. You can do 
better than that 


CHARLIE: (Grinning suddenly) Yes, I 


can. (He does.) 


sgutie: There. That wasn’t so_ bad, 
was it? 
(CHARLIE nuzzles her cheek, then sniffs 


and pulls back.) 


CHARLIE: Hey! Who are you? You don't 
smell like Julie Gillis. 


JULIE: Don’t you remember the per- 
fume that funny Mr. Billingsley gave 
me? 


CHARLIE: Oh, yes. Did you put it where 


I told you? 


JULIE: Uh-huh. (She lifts the inside of 
her elbow for his inspection. He sniffs 
t approvingly. At this touching mo- 
ment JOE comes out of the bedroom in 
a blue suit. JULIE sees him, quickly 
withdraws her elbow from CHARLIE. Em- 


barrassed) Hello, Mr. McCall. 
(Also embarrassed) Oh, hi 


Joe: Hello, Miss Gillis 


CHARLIE 


CHARLIE: Got time for a drink? 


Joe: No, thanks. (To Jutie:) You 
wouldn’t happen to know how Lind- 
quist is coming along? 


JuLIE: Fine, I think. He’s doing a very 
thorough job—even for Earl. I’ve never 
seen him run so many tests 

Joe: That’s swell 
be too much longer 


I hope it won't 


CHARLIE: (With sarcasm) Joe’s in a big 


hurry to get back to his family. 


JOE: Good night, Miss Gillis. (To cHaR- 
LIE) Do you want me to phone before 
I come back? 


CHARLIE: It won't be necessary. We'll be 
gone in fifteen minutes. The place is 
all yours 

JOE: Fine. (He starts out.) 

CHARLIE: Just a minute. You wouldn't 
mind taking a little message along? 


Tell your friend the Sunday breakfast 
is out 


Joe: I'll deliver your message 
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CHARLIE: Julie and I are going riding 
tomorrow morning. 
JuLIE: (Ecstatic) Oh, Charlie! 
(JOE and CHARLIE exchange glares. 
JOE exits. JULIE rushes to phone and 


starts dialing.) 


CHARLIE: Who are you calling? 


JuLigE: The stable. You have to make 
reservations in advance. Gee, I hope 
they’re still open. 
(As she waits for the. phone to be 
answered, she glances at the notes on 
the bulletin board 
from CHARLIE’s harem. CHARLIE rushes 


phone messages 


over to distract her.) 


CHARLIE: Julie! 


JULIE: What's the matter? 


CHARLIES (Kissing her nose to draw her 
attention away from the bulletin board) 
Nothing. You're cute, that’s all 


jULIE: So are you. (As she kisses him 
back. he reaches behind her and sur- 
reptitiously tears the evidence off the 
bulletin board. JuLIE speaks into the 
phone) Hello, Ben? This is Miss Gillis 
I'd like to reserve two horses for to- 
morrow morning eight o’colck 


CHARLIE: Whoa, Tonto! 


JULIE: (To CHARLIE) What's the matter? 


CHARLIE: That’s a little early, isn’t it? 


JULIE: Nine? 
CHARLIE: Eleven. 


JULIE: (Into phone) Make that nine- 
thirty, Ben and, Ben, I'd like to 
get the same horse I had last time . 
that darling with the long white mane 

Silver . Now just a minute. (She 
addresses CHARLIE) What kind of horse 
would you like? 


CHARLIE: A dignified, elderly animal 


JULIE: (Into phone) Can Queenie still 
That’s right — Silver’s 
Fine, Ben. Her too. ‘Bye 
(Hangs up) Let’s not be late, Charlie, 
because they only hold the horses for 
ten minutes 


get around? 
mother! 


CHARLIE: All right. I'll meet you at the 
stable at precisely 0930. Synchronize 
(He lifts his wrist, but she 


doesn’t go along with the gag.) 


watches 


JuLie: Darling? 


CHARLIE: Yes? 
ruLIE: Couldn't you call for me? 


CHARLIE: What’s the point? You're all 


the stable is on 66th 


it would only waste time 


the way uptown 


Jutie: Look, dear, I haven't complained 
before, but do you think I like it 

picking you up here—meeting you at 
restaurants? Don’t you think I'd be 


happier if you called for me? 


CHARLIE: But that’s crazy. Here I am in 
the sixties—you're way out in Hell and 
Gone 


sutie: (Indignantly) Hell and Gone? 


92nd Street is a very nice neighborhood. 


CHARLIE: I yield to no man in my ad- 
miration for 92nd Street, but why waste 


all that time? 


JuLtieE: Well, for one thing, my mother 
would like it better. (Wryly) She still 
has some old-fashioned notions about 
chivalry 

I don’t understand. What's this 
all about? 


CHARLIE 


suLIE: Look, I know this is the atomic 
age and we are two civilized adults 
You made that clear. But a girl still 
doesn’t like to call for a man at his 
apartment or meet him at a bar 
Especially when the whole evening has 
been planned without consultation 


CHARLIE: Consultation? 


JuLIE: That's right. Every date we've 
had has been all figured out by you 
You've never asked me once—not once 


what I wanted to do 


CHARLIE: Honey, baby, why didn’t you 
tell me? I’m sorry. Tell you what, we'll 
make a big change right now. What do 


you want to do tonight? 
JULIE: Well, I dor. t know 


We've got the whole town 
Anything you say 


CHARLIE 


suLiE: Gee, I don’t know. What do you 
want? 


CHARLIE: Oh, no. This is your evening 


JULIE: Well (She ponders ) 


CHARLIE: Take your time. (He waits 
patiently while she ponders some more) 


May I make a suggestion? 


JULIE: Oh, please! 


CHARLIE: Well, I thought—if you like, 
of course—that we might go down to 
a Spanish restaurant where they have 
the very best paella Valenciana in the 
whole world and afterward—I mean, if 
you want to—just a couple of blocks 
away there’s a joint where they play 
rhumbas like you never heard in your 
life And then we'll go to a place 
on 14th Street, and get some real, gen- 
uine espadrilles with rope soles. Then 
we're going to pad right across the 
street to a café where they serve the 


best coffee and guitar music in town 


suLigE: Charlie, the next time I tell you 
I want to plan an evening, just don't 


listen 


CHARLIE (Laughing, kissing her) 


won't 


JULIE: Because you know more about 
how to please a lady than any other 
human male on the eastern seaboard 





CHARLIE: Thank you. And there’s no 


lady I'd rather please. 
JuLIE: (Curtesys) Thank you. 


CHARLIE: (Bows) Thank you. 


suLIE: Shall we dance? 


CHARLIE: No, let’s neck. 


sULIE: A very sound idea 


(They sit on the sofa and exchange 
a hearty kiss.) 


CHARLIE: You know, I’ve been meaning 
to tell you something for days. You are 
the softest girl! 

JULIE: Flattery will get you ndwhere 
CHARLIE: But it’s true. You’re so young 
and fresh and, you know, innocent. 
Jutie: And if I’m very good, do I get 
a new Tinkertoy for Christmas? 


CHARLIE: I said it wrong. 


I don't 
mean you're childish. I mean the way 
you look at everything. It’s so positive 
and brave, kind of, and starry-eyed. 


sULIE: You mean I don’t know what the 


score is? 


CHARLIE: That is true. In fact, it’s one 
of the reasons I started going with you 
I thought I'd be a good fellow and 
straighten you out. But I’ve changed 
my mind. I’m going to let you keep 
just what you’ve got. 

juLIE: I appreciate that. 

CHARLIE: The great thing about you is 
that you make me feel young too . 

as though there were still a world to 
win and all you needed was a stout 
heart and willing hands and the race 
was to the swift. 


JULIE (Raising her fist heroically) 


Excelsior! 
(CHARLIE laughs and kisses her.) 


CHARLIE: You kill me. You’re just about 
the most refreshing thing I’ve seen. 


Juuie: I bet you tell that to all the girls 


CHARLIE: (Earnéstly) No,I don’t! I mean 
they’re swell kids, all of them—bright 
and good-looking and everything— 


(CHARLIE reaches for her but she has 

grown cool at the mention of his 

other girls. She spurns his embrace.) 
suLIE: How many are there, Charlie? 
CHARLIE: How many what? 


suLIE: Those other girls. How many are 
there? 


CHARLIE: Baby, you know better than 


to ask that kind of question. 


suLieE: Oh, I’m sorry. This is a new 
game to me. I don’t know the rules. 


CHARLIE: Julie, relax. 


JuLIE: How many? 
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CHARLIE: Aw, come on. It’s Saturday 
night, we’re going out, and there’s no- 
body in the whole wide world but you 
and me 


JULIE: And tomorrow? 


CHARLIE: Same thing. We're going rid- 
ing, aren’t we? 


Jyutie: And Monday? 


CHARLIE: What do you want—a contract? 


juLiE: All I want is a straight answer 
to a straight question. How many are 
there? 
CHARLIE (Exploding) Four hundred 
and ninety-six. There used to be four 
hundred and ninety-seven but one of 
them started asking questions that were 
none of her damn business. 


juLIE: (Livid) Thank you very much 


CHARLIE: Why don’t you cry now? 
That’s the next, isn’t it? First the silly 
questions, then the silly answer, then 
the tears. Go on— do the whole bit. I'll 
go get dressed. (CHARLIE stalks to his 
bedroom. JULIE goes to the bar and 
starts to pour herself a drink. He re- 
appears from the bedroom, and shakes 
a finger at her) And lay off that booze. 
You don’t know how to handle it. 


(He goes into the bedroom. JULIE 
slams down the bottle. Her face starts 
to dissolve in tears, but she checks 
them quickly. With great determina- 
tion, she pulls herself together. She 
picks up her purse, takes out a hand- 
kerchief, and dabs at her mascara. All 
at once she stops and looks at the 
picture of Joe’s wife and kids. She 
puts down the picture. She strides 
over to the bedroom door and bangs 
on it violently with her fist.) 


JULIE: (Shouting) Come on out here, 
you! (CHARLIE emerges from bedroom, 
looking puzzled. He is in shirtsleeves) 
Listen here, God's gift to women, and 
listen good. From now on you are go- 
ing to call for me at my house. You 
are going to ask me how I want to 
spend the evening. You are going to 
meet my folks and you are going to be 
polite to them. And you are going to 
bring me candy and flowers. 

CHARLIE: (Agog) Candy? 

suuie: And you are going to drop every 
one of those other girls—all four hun- 


dred and ninety-six of them! 


CHARLIE: Now, why would I do a thing 
like that? 


JULIE: Because I love you. 


CHARLIE: (This logic baffles him) Be- 


cause you . huh? 

JvuLte: That’s right—because I love you. 
Do you think that such a wonderful 
thing—being in love with you? I never 


wanted to. I don’t want to now. You’re 
selfish, you’re arrogant, you’re spoiled, 
you're much too old for me, you— 


CHARLIE: 
Now-—-wait a minute- 


(Interrupting indignantly) 


JuLIE: Shut up. Too old, I said. Too old, 
too selfish, too spoiled. Lord knows why 
And that’s 
why there’s going to be some changes 
right now. 


I love you, but I do 


made 
CHARLIE: Listen— 


sutie: You listen. You're very big with 
your terrace and your Stork Club and 
your espadrilles—but let me tell you 
something; you’ve got a let to learn 
about women. 


CHARLIE: (Incredulous) Me? 


Jute: Yes! You And I’m going to 
straighten you out if it’s not too late. 
I'm going to try to make a man out 
of you—because that’s what I want to 
marry—a man. 


CHARLIE: Marry? Who asked you? 


Well, what’s this all about? 
(CHARLIE searches for words) If you 


JULIE 
don’t intend to marry me, say so now. 
... That’s what I want—not a terrace, 
not pa-la-la Valenciana or whatever 
the hell you call it—just plain old mar- 
riage and a house and kids and a life 
that makes some sense. 


CHARLIE: Are you all through? 
JULIE: Yes. 


CHARLIE: This, I understand, is an ulti- 
matum. 


JULIE: Yes. 


CHARLIE: You want me to marry you— 
(She nods) But first you want me to 
reform—mend my ways. 


JULIE: Yes. 


CHARLIE: (The speech starts quietly, but 
builds in volume) All right. Now let a 
selfish, spoiled, arrogant old man tell 
you a couple of things. Next time you 
propose to a man, don’t start by calling 
him a decrepit louse. That won’t make 
him rush you to the nearest altar... . 
Now let’s get down to cases. I have 
never said I want to marry you—nor 
am I moved to do so now. And assum- 
ing I did want to get married I know 
a girl who comes a hell of a lot closer 
to my idea of a wife than you do. (JULIE 
has heard all she wants. She picks up 
her things and starts for the door, fight- 
ing back tears. She goes out and he 
shouts the following lines after her as 
she goes down the stairs) In fact, I 
know any number of girls . . . And 
what’s more, they like me just the way 
I am! (He slams the door. He mutters 
angrily) Any number of girls! (As he 
passes a mirror, he notices that his tie 
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is untied. He stops and ties it, mutter- 
ing aloud as he works) Damn right. 
Any number of girls. (His fingers, shak- 
ing with anger, make a mess of the tie. 
He starts again) I don’t have to sit 
around here. Not this kid! Any number 
of girls. (Again he fails to knot his tie. 
In his present condition, this final irri- 
tation is too much to bear. He runs to 
the phone, finds and dials a number. He 
shouts into the phone) Hello. Countess 
Mara? When a man comes into your 
store and pays fifteen dollars for a tie, 
is it too much to expect the stinking 
tie to tie? (Not waiting for an answer, 
he bangs down the receiver. He tries 
again with the tie. He shouts at the 
phone) Fifteen dollars! I used to buy 
a suit for fifteen dollars. (CHARLIE starts 
to dial another number. The doorbell 
rings. He opens the door and admits 
EARL) Oh, hello, Earl. What’s up? You 
got the report? 


EARL: No. 
CHARLIE: Oh, Then what do you want? 
EARL: I’ve got to talk to you. 


CHARLIE: Some other time, Earl. I’m on 
my way out. 


EARL: No, it’s got to be now. 
CHARLIE: All right. What do you want? 
EARL: I followed Julie. 


CHARLIE: (Warily) Oh? 


EARL: Yeah, I followed her. And I just 


saw her come out of here, bawling 
I tried to stop her, but she wouldn't 
talk to me. 


CHARLIE: Yes? 


EARL: I’ve made up my mind about 
something. . . . You’re a pretty big fel- 
low, but the way you live, inside it’s 
probably all mush. Anyhow, I’m gonna 
find out. I'm gonna punch you right 
square in the mouth. 


CHARLIE: (Calmly) I see. Would you 
care to tell me why? 


EARL: Yeah, I'll tell you why... . I was 
making pretty good progress with this 
girl. I know she’s a hardhead, but I'd 
have worn her down. Then you had to 
come along. Big operator .. . I 
always knew some guy might take her 
away from me... but take her away 
to marry, not for the kind of stuff you 
dish out. 

CHARLIE: (Thoughtfully) This is my day 
all right. 

EARL: (Rising) And that’s why I’ve 
gotta belt you in the mouth. Get up. 


CHARLIE: I wouldn’t do that if I were 
you, Earl for two good reasons. 
First, because I'll knock you right on 
your can. And second, because you can 
have little Julie back with my compli- 
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ments. (EARL throws a wild roundhouse 
right which CHARLIE ducks. CHARLIE 
grabs EARL expertly and pushes him 
into a chair. He stands over him, push- 
ing him down whenever EARL tries to 
rise) Sit down, Earl. You don’t know 
me well enough to give me this much 
trouble ... sit down .. . now, before 
you resume this heartwarming romance 
with little Julie, you’re going back to 
your lab and do what you're getting 
paid for. I want that report here for 
Joe McCall tomorrow morning. First 
thing, you understand? (Ear is silent; 
CHARLIE pulls him to his feet) Under- 
stand? 


EARL: (Cowed) All right. 


CHARLIE: All right and now, boy 
scientist, get the hell out of here. 


(He lets EARL rise. EARL opens the 
door, and standing in the doorway is 
the lovely poppy MATSON. In her arms 
is a large package.) 


poppy: (Startled by the suddenly opened 
door) Oh! (She sees only Ear) Is 
Charlie Reader at—(Now she sees CHAR- 
Lie) Oh, hello, Charlie. 


CHARLIE: (Gleefully; with open arms) 
Poppy, Poppy, you sweetheart! 


EARL: You don’t waste any time, do 
you? (He goes.) 


CHARLIE: Poppy, you’re a mind reader. 
How did you know that in all the world 
there was only one person I wanted to 
see—and that is beautiful you. (He 
plants a noisy kiss on her cheek.) 


poppy: Well! 


CHARLIE: (Taking the package from her 
arms) A present for me? You shouldn’t 
have. 

poppy: I had to. 


CHARLIE: (Opening the package) Non- 
sense. You didn’t have to bring any- 
thing but your sweet little old self. 
(The package is open now and a large 
dead fish lies in CHARLIE’s hand) What 
the hell is this? 


poppy: Charlie, you know how small 
my refrigerator is. 


CHARLIE: (Confused) Yes? 


poppy: Well, I can’t freeze it in there. 
I've barely got room for a jar of yogurt. 
CHARLIE: Oh, this is your uncle’s white- 
fish. 

poppy: No, Charlie, it’s your whitefish. 
CHARLIE: Delighted to have it. You’re a 
doll to bring it. I'll take good care of it. 


poppy: Don’t leave it on the table. I 
wouldn’t have come running over here 
if this could be kept on the table. 


CHARLIE: I'll take care of it in a minute. 
But now let me ask you a question. 


You are, are you not, the girl who loves 
paella Valenciana better than anything 
else in the world? 


poppy: That’s me. I’m the girl. 


CHARLIE: And you are, are you not, the 
girl whose ankles are just made for 
espadrilles? 

poppy: Yup, that’s the kind of ankles 
I got. You bet! 


CHARLIE: And you are, are you not, the 
girl who goes like this—(Executes Fla- 
menco handclaps)—when you hear gui- 
tar music? 
poppy: I’m the girl who does it—(Imi- 
tates the handclaps, but not very suc- 
cessfully) Ole! 
CHARLIE: Then you must be the girl 
who’s leaving here with me right now 
and going downtown to eat the Spanish 
food and hear the Spanish music and 
buy the Spanish shoes. Yes? 

(POPPY gives CHARLIE a playful kiss.) 


poppy: No! 


CHARLIE: No? For Heaven's sake, why 
not? 
poppy: Because I’ve got a date with 


somebody else 

CHARLIE: Well, break it 

poppy: Break it? Just like that? 
CHARLIE: Sure 

poppy: I see—and. then what? 

CHARLIE: And then we'll go out and 
have a ball 

poppy: Uh-huh. And then what? 
CHARLIE: And then we'll come home. 


poppy: Uh, huh ... and thén what? 


CHARLIE: What do you mean? 


poppy: I mean like tomorrow, Charlie. 


CHARLIE: Will you quit worrying about 
tomorrow? Look, this date of yours, is 
he going to take you downtown and 
buy you espadrilles and paella Valen- 
ciana? 


poppy: No, he is going to take me to 
the Radio City Music Hall, and after- 
ward . if it isn’t too late ... to 
Schrafft’s! 

CHARLIE: So what’s your problem? Get 
rid of the square and let’s go. (He offers 
his arm. She fends him off.) 


poppy: But 
tomorrow 


. he is going to call me 


CHARLIE: And that makes him a big 
hero, huh? 


poppy: It’s polite, Charlie. It’s gentle- 
manly. 

CHARLIE: What are you saying . 
I'm a louse? 


. . that 


poppy: Certainly not. I wouldn’t dream 


of calling you a louse. A heel, 
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maybe. or a cad. Or . . . what’s that 
other one? A stinker. That’s it 
Charlie . . . a stinker. 


CHARLIE: Thank you very much. 


poppy: Por nada. Take care of the 
whitefish, darling. 


CHARLIE: Well, this is good-bye, then, 
huh? 


poppy: Why? 


CHARLIE: (Startled) Why? After what 
you just called me... 


poppy: Astinker? Why, Charlie, I never 
thought you were anything else. 
Hasta la vista! 


(Exit POPPY. CHARLIE stands gaping 
miserably. Finally he stirs and walks 
over to the phone. He dials, then 
hangs up. He finds himself face to 
face with the fish.) 


CHARLIE: (To fish) What are you doing 
tonight? 


(Suddenly overcome with anger, 
CHARLIE grabs the fish by the tail and 
flings it out through the open French 
doors that lead to the terrace. But 
even this defiant gesture affords him 
no satisfaction; it only covers his 
hands with slime and scales. Holding 
his hands gingerly away from him, 
he goes into the bedroom, on his way 
to the bath. After a moment the front 
door opens, and in come SYLVIA and 
JOE.) 


syLvia: How did you ever discover this 
place? 


Joe: Just lucky, I guess. (She starts to 
put down purse and gloves) Hey, just 
a minute. Before you put your purse 
away, where’s your dollar? 


SYLVIA: (Extracting a dollar and laying 
it on the table) Right here. Where's 


yours? 


Joe: Right next to it. 
besides hers.) 


(Places dollar 


sytvia: I feel terrible about this. It’s 
just like stealing money. 


Joe: (Walking over to a shelf behind 
the bar) Never mind feeling terrible. 
Just leave your money right there. (He 
takes a record off the shelf.) 


sytvia: Joe, for one whole year, I stud- 
ied nothing but Haydn. 


Joe: You quit too soon. 


syLv1a: Look. I know every recording 
that was ever made. 


soe: You do, huh? (Hands her the rec- 
ord) What does this say? 


sytvia: (Reading label) Haydn 
Symphony No. 63 . Berlin Staats 
oper ... I just don’t believe it! 


Joe: Read it again. 
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syLviA: (Reads label silently) I be- 


lieve it. 


Joe: (Picking up money) That’ll teach 
you to make bets with me. 


SYLVIA: But how in the world did you 
find this? 


Joe: That’s all I’ve been doing for the 
last week—looking through old records 


SYLVIA: But why? 


Joe: Trying to find a present for you. 
I liked the way you thanked Charlie 
when he gave you a record. 


syLv1a: Joe, this is very sweet, but it’s 
also very silly. 


Joe: I guess so, but—(He looks at her 
amorously) Sylvia— 


sYLvIA: (Warningly) Joe! 
Joe: Look, I can’t help it. I— 


(He starts for her. At this moment 
CHARLIE emerges from the bedroom. 


CHARLIE carries a towel in his hands, 
abstractedly.) 


CHARLIE: (Speaking more to himself 
than to the others) Sure. This is great, 
isn’t it? This is just fine. Saturday 
night, and I’ve got a date with a Turk- 
ish towel. 


Joe: What are you doing here? 


CHARLIE: Is this a way to live? Getting 
my brains knocked out like this? What 
am I—a high-school kid or something? 
Isn’t it time my life had a little order, 
a little sense? 


syLvia: Charlie, what’s wrong? 


CHARLIE: I’m nuts, that’s what’s wrong 
I'm blind and stupid and nuts. Why do 
I keep fighting it? Here you are a first- 
class A-Number-One _ triple-distilled 
lady. What better thing in the world 
could happen to me? What greater fa- 
vor could I possibly do myself? 


SYLVIA: Charlie, what is it? 


CHARLIE: Sylvia, marry me 


You will, won’t you? 
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SYLVIA: Charlie, what is it? 


CHARLIE: Sylvia, marry me. (SYLVIA re- 
acts as though hit with a blunt instru- 
ment. Without a word she sits down) 
You will, won’t you? 


syLvi1a: I will. 


CHARLIE: Good. That’s settled. (CHARLIE 
nods and stands still for a moment. He’s 
pretty stunned himself. Then, remem- 
bering the procedure at a time like this, 
he kisses sytvia. She promptly bursts 
into tears. CHARLIE is alarmed) What are 
you crying for? 


SYLVIA: Don't be alarmed. This is stand- 
ard operational procedure. (She goes 
into the bedroom.) 


CHARLIE: Gee, I never saw her cry 
before. 


JOE: Yeah. (JOE, too is a little stunned. 
-He has been in a sort of daze since the 
proposal.) 


CHARLIE: Aw, she’ll stop. . She’s a 
great girl, just like you said. 


joe: Uh-huh. 


CHARLIE: Yes, sir. This is the smartest 
thing I ever did. You damn well know 
it. 

JOE: Mm. 


(CHARLIE notices JOoE’s gloom.) 


CHARLIE: Well, this is a happy occasion. 
She’s in there weeping bitter tears; and 
you're standing there grunting. Where's 
the shoes and rice and Roman candles? 


JOE: (Speaks formally, shakes CHARLIE’sS 
hand) I want to wish you all the luck 
in the world. 


CHARLIE: Pal, you do not. You had a big 
fix on this girl yourself. True? 


JOE: True. 


CHARLIE: Well, you were right, She’s 
something! 


JOE: Tell me, how did you get so smart 
between five and six o'clock? 


CHARLIE: Well, when two hundred and 
eighty-three people in a row come up 
and call you a louse, you begin to think 
maybe there’s something to it. . . . Now, 
I never started out to be a louse, but 
look what happens. You were pretty 
impressed yourself when you came here 
and saw the stuff running in and out of 
this apartment. Well, think what it did 
to me when I first came here—a kid 
fresh out of Indianapolis. I thought I'd 
died and gone to Heaven! You don’t 
run after girls, they run after you. You 
don’t bring them presents, they bring 
you presents. A few years of this, you 
gotta turn into a louse... . Well, I’ve 
had it, I don’t want to be a louse any 
more. 


Joe: What do you want to be now? 
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CHARLIE: All I want to be is left alone. 
I don’t want nine dames banging my 
phone and little Julie having fits on my 
sofa and that mallet-head Lindquist 
coming up here and throwing punches 
at me— 


Joe: Lindquist was here? 
CHARLIE: Yeah. 
Jor: Let me see the report. 


CHARLIE: He didn’t have it. But he'll 
have it here tomorrow. 

JOE: Well, what’s he say? Does the stuff 
work? 
CHARLIE 
him. 


JOE: Forgot to ask him! 


I don’t know. I forgot to ask 


CHARLIE: What are you worried about? 
The stuff’s gotta be great. (SYLVIA comes 
out of the bedroom, composed and 
smiling. CHARLIE rushes over to her) 
You all right? (She nods) No more 
crying? 

sytvia: If you think that was crying, 
wait till you catch me at the wedding. 


CHARLIE: (Thoughtfully) I might do a 
little myself. 


JOE: I’m too old to cry. I'll just cut my 
throat. 


sytviA: Well, this is a jolly gathering. 


CHARLIE: You're right. There’s altogether 
too much gloom around here... . Let’s 
get blind. Here’s a little something to 
take the chill off a cold September eve- 
ning. (CHARLIE picks up a bottle and fills 
a glass with a huge slug of whisky. He 
hands the glass to SYLVIA.) 


sytvia: A little large, isn’t it? 


CHARLIE: Come on, kid. Live! How many 
times you gonna get engaged? 


(She shrugs and lifts her massive 
drink. CHARLIE offers JOE a drink.) 


Joe: I'll pour my own. This isn’t my 
party. 

CHARLIE: (Excited) Party! That’s what 
we need—a party. Let’s have the big- 
gest ball that anyone ever had! 


SyLvia: Party? 


CHARLIE: To celebrate! (He tosses off his 
drink. CHARLIE is obviously trying to 
whip himself into a gaiety that he 
doesn't feel) First we’ll call the Pres- 
cotts. (He starts to dial, says to JOE) 
Wonderful people, the Prescotts 

well, actually she’s sort of a stiff, but 
he—well, so is he, for that matter. (He 
speaks into phone) Harry, you old pi- 
rate, how the hell are you? . . . Charlie 
Reader Yeah, I know. I’ve been 
busy. . . . Listen, take that wonderful 
little wife of yours and slip her into 
something seductive and get right over 
here. We’re having the biggest ball you 


ever saw Company? Bring ‘em 
along, Of course we'll feed ’em. 
...I don’t care how many... . Four- 
teen? Bring ‘em. Attaboy. (Hangs up) 
Well, there’s a start. 
Joe: You better get some more pear] 
onions 
(CHARLIE pours himself another big 
drink. He’s getting more manic by the 
minute.) 
Now, let’s see. . . . Who else 
. Hey! Is George 


CHARLIE 
should we have? 
Fitzgerald in or out? 


SYLVIA: In. 


CHARLIE: That’s a shame. He plays a 
wonderful piano. 


Joe: You don’t have a piano. 
SYLVIA: That wouldn’t stop George. 


CHARLIE: We gotta have some musicians. 
Musicians are more fun than anybody. 


syLvia: Sol Schwartz? 


CHARLIE: You're a genius! .. . Well, one 
good thing about Sol—you always know 
where to reach him. If he’s not here, 
he’s not in town. Curley’s Bar? . . . Is 
Sol Schwartz there? (Talks to soe while 
he waits) Sol’s taking the cure—trying 
to get back on liquor. (Into phone) 
Dad, was machst du? .. . Listen, how 
would you like to drink some free 
Good 
man Say, can you get in touch with 
Eddie and Louise? . 


booze tonight? .. . My place . 
I know they’re 
with you, but can you get in touch 
with them? Fine, bring ‘em along 

What? (Turns excitedly to SYLVIA) 
George Fitzgerald is out! 


sYLvIA: There goes the lease 


CHARLIE: Sure, bring him Okay, 


. Huh? . . . Oh! 


Sol. See you 


Charlie Reader! (Hangs up) Now we're 
in business. This is going to be some 
party. Hey! We’re gonna need more 


booze. I'll go downstairs to the liquor 
store. This is going to be some party! 
(CHARLIE hurries out.) 


SYLVIA: Poor baby, he’s scared stiff 
JOE: Poor baby, he’s getting stiff. 


syLv1a: Come on, Joe, don’t be a sour- 
puss. 


JOE: Me? I'm all right. 

syLvia: What’s the matter? 

JOE: Nothing Why should anything be 
the matter? 

SYLVIA: Come on, what is it? 


JOE: It’s nothing. 


sytviA: Look, I don’t know you long, 
but I know you good. What is it? 

Joe: Well, damn it, what kind of way 
is that to act? A girl like you says yes 
— man ought to be on his knees—not 
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getting crocked and calling up every 
bum in town 


SyLv1A: Oh, I don’t mind. That’s just 
Charlie’s way 


Joe: I don’t get it. Anything this guy 
does is okay with you. Why do you let 
him shove you around? You’re a beau- 
tiful woman, you're intelligent, you’re 
talented, you're 
dreams about 
for it? 


everything a man 
Why do you stand 


SYLv1A: Joe, dear Joe, how can I tell 
you? We come to this town from Spring- 
field and Des Moines and Fort Worth 
and Salt Lake City. We’re young and 
pretty and talented. All we have to do 
to get married is stay home. But the 
boys back home don’t have what we 
want. We’ve got our eyes on somethin 
else—a career, glamour, excitement 

and this is the place to find it. So we 
come to New York and we do 
pretty well. Not great, but pretty well. 
We make a career; we find the glam- 
our and excitement. We go to first 
nights, we buy mink stoles, head waiters 
call us by name . and it’s fun, it’s 
till one fine day we 
look around and we're thirty-three 
years old and we haven’t got a man. 


wonderful 


Joe: But surely you 


SYLVIA: (Interrupting) Huh-uh. Do you 
know what’s available to a_ thirty- 
three-year old woman? Married men 
She points at Joe) drunks, homosex- 
uals, pretty boys looking for somebody 
to support them, lunatics looking for 
their fifth divorce . . . Quite a list, isn’t 
it? . So when a sweet guy like 
Charlie comes along—eligible, attrac- 
tive, employed, reasonably sane 


Jo£: But how much will you take? 


sytviA: Whatever is necessary. 
Look, I know what’s been going on 
these last few weeks. I know all about 
little Julie. But curiously enough, she 
only made me feel more hopeful. 
Because I knew that when Charlie 
started chasing this child, he was just 
about ready for wedding bells. And I 
hoped—God help me, I’m not ashamed 
to say it—I hoped he’d have so much 
trouble with this little hardhead that 
I might catch him on the rebound. 
And I did. 


10E: (Without enthusiasm) Well then 
congratulations. 


SYLVIA: Thanks. 


(so0£ looks morose. She goes over and 
kisses him in a sisterly manner. At 
this moment CHARLIE enters carrying 
paper bags containing liquor.) 


CHARLIE: (Jocularly) Out of the house 
two minutes and you find your best 
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friend smoking your cigars, drinking 
your brandy, and kissing your wife. 


(SYLVIA goes over to assist him with 
his package.) 


SYLVIA: Here, let me help. 


CHARLIE: Careful, don’t waste a drop— 
that’s Old Smuggler. (He sets down the 
bag and extracts a bottle of Old Smug- 
gler) Thought I was kidding, huh? (He 
pulls out a bottle of Beefeater Gin) 
And look here—nothing but the best— 


Beefeater Gin. (He holds both bottles 
by the necks and clinks them together 
while he sings) The bells are ringin’ 
for me and my gal. 


(The doorbell rings. CHARLIE goes to 
the door and opens it. There stands 
yessica, holding a big round cheese, 
just as in Act One.) 


yessica: Hi, Charlie. I just happened to 
be down at the Washington Market 
again and—(She notices the others in 
the room) Oh. 


CHARLIE: Out of the house two minutes and you find your best friend 
smoking your cigars, drinking your brandy, and kissing your wife. 
(Ronny Graham, Kim Hunter, Robert Preston) 





JESSICA: A wedding present! 


CHARLIE: Come in, come in. (He pulls 
her into the room) Jessica, I want you 
te meet my fiancée. Miss Crewes, Miss 
Collins. 


syLv1a: How do you do? 


Jessica: (To sy_v1a) How do you do? 
(She stands in stunned silence for a 
moment. Then to CHARLIE) Your what? 


CHARLIE: Fiancée 

Jessica: You mean you're engaged? 
SYLVIA: Yes 

yessica: To be married? 

sytvia: Yes. 


Jessica: (She nods her head sadly for 
a moment, then she takes the cheese 
from CHARLIE and hands it to SYLVIA) 
A wedding present! 
sytv1a: Thank you. 
we're 


CHARLIE: Jessica, having the 


damnedest party here tonight and you’re 
cordially invited. 


Jessica: Thank you, Charlie, but I’ve 
got a date with some of the girls for 
dinner. 


CHARLIE: Girls? Bring them here. 
Joe: Hell, yes. 


yessica: No, thank you, I don’t believe 
I will. 


CHARLIE: Come on. We’re going to really 
live it up. 


yessica: No. 


CHARLIE: Everyone’s going to get blind. 


Jessica: Well—on second thought, yes 


CHARLIE: Good girl! See you later! 
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Jessica: Congratulations, Miss Crewes 
Charlie, I hope you'll be very hap 
(She can no longer resist. She gives 


CHARLIE a big kiss) Tiger! (She exits.) 


CHARLIE: You know, she’s a buyer for 
one of the biggest women’s chain stores 
in the South. Food— Hey, we'll need 
some food, won’t we? 


toe: With thirty-two people coming to 
dinner? What for? 


syLvia: I'll go get some things 


CHARLIE: That’s it. You and Joe go on 
up to Barney Greengrass. I'll stay here 
and get the bottles open. (SYLVIA er- 
tends her palm; CHARLIE looks at it 
blankly for a moment, then realizes 
she wants money to buy the groceries) 
Oh, yeah. (He takes a wad of bills out 
of his pocket) Get all kinds of wonder- 
ful stuff—caviar, turkey, ‘sturgeon—all 
kinds of stuff. Will a dollar be 
enough? (She laughs. He laughs. He 
gives her a handful of money.) 


SYLVIA: I'll see you in about an hour. 
CHARLIE: I'll count the minutes. 

Joe: There should be sixty. 

SYLVIA: (Kissing CHARLIE) Tiger! 


(SYLVIA and JOE go out. CHARLIE re- 
sumes unpacking the liquor. He takes 
two bottles out by their necks, sets 
them on the bar. He lifts out another 
two bottles, stands for a moment, 
holding them aloft. He clinks them 
together, sings.) 


CHARLIE: The bells are ringin’— (He 
stops singing. Suddenly he sags—face, 
shoulders, body. The spirit has gone en- 


tirely out of him. In anguished tones 


he says) What have I gone and done? 


(He collapses, the very picture of 
misery. After a moment the door 
opens and JULIE GILLIS comes into the 
room. Her entrance is shy and tenta- 
tive. CHARLIE rises. They hold still for 


a second, then she runs to him.) 


sure: (Sobbing in CHARLIE’s arms) I 
love you. (They kiss passionately as 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT THREE 


The next mor ning 


There is nobody visible as the curtain 
rises. The apartment shows ample evi- 
dence of last night’s revels—dozens of 
glasses containing the dregs of drinks, 
ash trays full of butts, furniture over- 
turned and askew. The sofa is opened 
into a bed; it stands rumpled with 
blankets thrown back 


10E: (Rising from behind the bar) Isn't 
there one lousy clean glass in the place? 
(JOE is carrying a bottle of tomato juice 
He starts groping around, looking for 
a clean glass. He draws the drapes to 
get more light for his search. A blast 
of sunlight sears his eyeballs and he 
cries out like a wounded animal, throw- 
ing his arms over his eyes. After a mo- 
ment he recovers and resumes his search 
for a clean glass. He finds one that looks 
fairly clean, then puts it down. He 
drinks the tomato juice out of the bottle 
CHARLIE emerges from his bedroom. He 
looks even more hung over than JOE 
JOE offers him the tomato juice, but he 
shakes his head. Instead he lurches to 
the bar and pours himself a stiff jolt, 
which he cannot bring himself to drink 
Then he sinks onto the bench and bur- 
ies his face in his hands. JOE starts 
searching the room for a cigarette. He 
opens a couple of cigarette boxes, but 
finds them empty.) Got a cigarette? 


CHARLIE: I don’t smoke. 


(Then Joe starts to lift what looks 
like the lid of a cigarette box, which 
turns out to be one end of a con- 
certina. The instrument emits a hor- 
rible squawk, causing both soe and 
CHARLIE to run for cover.) 


JOE: I don’t remember anybody playing 
a concertina last night. 


CHARLIE: George Fitzgerald. 
(Joe finds a longish butt in an ash 
tray, straightens it out and lights it.) 
Joe: Well, son, you did it. You had the 
damnedest party anyone ever saw. 
(CHARLIE grunts; Joe chuckles reminis- 
cently) I haven’t played “Run, Sheep, 





Run” in years (He chuckles some 
more) Where’d you ever get the idea 
Sue Prescott was stuffy? I can’t think of 
many girls who'd let George Fitzgerald 
give ‘em a crew cut. (He laughs again 
CHARLIE, however, is notably morose) 
Hey, who was that girl in the Turkish 
shoes? (He curls his fingers to indicate 
turned-up toes) I think I’m engaged 
to her 


CHARLIE: Joe, I did something terrible 


last night 


joe: Ordering those parakeets? Oh, 
hell, a fellow can always use a dozen 
parakeets 


CHARLIE: No, listen, Joe, I did some- 


thing really awful. (CHARLIE pauses. 
girding himself to speak. Meanwhile Jor 
s folding away his sofa-bed. As he lifts 
up the bed, the figure of a small, fat 
man is revealed, lying on the floor 
He is clutching a trombone. CHARLIE, 


alarmed) Oh! 


10E: Sol Schwartz! 

sot: Man, I thought you’d never get 
here 
CHARLIE: You all right? 


soL: (Rising) Crazy, man. (He holds 
out his hand) Lay it on me. (CHARLIE 
makes him a drink, which sou tosses off 
at a gulp) Crazy party. 

10E: (Grinning) Crazy. 

sot: Where’s Sylvia? 

CHARLIE: Home 

sot: What you mean . home? 
CHARLIE: Home Her place. 


sot: I don’t dig You're engaged, 


ain't you? 

CHARLIE: Yes 

sot: And she still sleeps at home? 
Yeah, Sol. 


CHARLIE 


sot: Man, you gotta be crazy to let that 
chick go home, and I don’t mean crazy 


like cool. Don’t you let her go home 


no more 

soe: (To so.) I’m with you. 

so_: She is the most 

Joe: The end! 

sot: (To soe) What band you with? 


J0E: I'm with the Van Husen Pharma- 
cal Company. 


sot: (Symphathetically) Whatsa 
ter, man? Lose your lip? 


1oE: No, I never was a musician. 
sot: What do you do? 
j0E: I make pills 


interested) 


make bennies? 


Yeah? 


SOL (Very 
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JOE: Bennies? 


soL: Benzedrine, man. Benzedrine! The 
staff of life 


1oE: Yeah, we make it. 
soL: Do you use testimonials? 
Joe: I'll ask them when I get back 


sot: Yeah. (To CHARLIE 
that Sylvia go home? 


Yes, Sol. 


You really let 


CHARLIE 


sot: You shouldna. This is a real gone 
doll. How'd she ever get on that Bee- 
thoven kick? 


CHARLIE: Sol, didn’t you say you had 
a rehearsal this morning? 


sot: Yeah . the Longine Symphon- 
ette. And for that you gotta be on time 
They all got watches. 


CHARLIE: One for the road? 


sot: Thanks. (He takes a whole bottle. 


puts it in his pocket, exits.) 
CHARLIE: Joe, listen, there’s something . 


1oe: (Interrupting) Funny little guy, 
that Sol. But he knows what’s what 
Your Sylvia she is the most. I’ve 
thought so from the beginning, but last 
night . . . that look in her eyes 

that wonderful shining look . she 
was a happy woman. You keep 
her that way, hear? 

CHARLIE: (Miserably) Yeah 
Joe, I’ve got to tell you something. I 


did something so awful last night 


JOE: Who didn’t? 


(The doorbell rings. CHARLIE answers 


listen, 


it. In comes JULIE.) 


JULIE: Hello. 


10E: Hello Where’s Lindquist? 
JuLie: (Uncomprehending) Lindquist? 
Joe: Didn’t you bring the report? 


JULIE: What are you talking about? 
(She turns to 
sharply) Why weren't you at the stable 


CHARLIE and _ speaks 


this morning? 


CHARLIE: But, Julie, don’t you remem- 
ber? You were going to call me if you 


felt well enough to go riding. 


suLie: Call you? I’ve been trying to 
get you on the phone for three hours. 


CHARLIE: What? The phone never rang. 
Did it, Joe 


roe: No 
JULIE: I called you twenty times! 


CHARLIE: (Wishing to distract JULIE) 
Isn’t that funny. Maybe something’s 
wrong with it. (He picks up the phone 
to listen for the dial tone. As he lifts 
it, we see that the cord has been sev- 
ered. He says thoughtfully) George 
Fitzgerald. 


suLieE: (Looking around the room) 


What's been going on here? 


CHARLIE: (Changing the subject) How 
do you feel this morning? (To JOE) 
Julie was pretty sick last night—lumps 


and blotches all over her. 


JOE: She looked all right when I saw 


her 


JULIE: What went on here last night? 


JOE: I don’t remember anybody playing a concertina last night 
(Robert Preston, Ronny Graham) 
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JULIE: Charlie 


How about 


CHARLIE: Oh, nothing 
some coffee? 


Joe: Yeah, Charlie, what went on here 
last night? 


(The doorbell rings.) 


CHARLIE: Well, I wonder who that can 
be? (CHARLIE hands JoE the phone, and 
runs to the door like a man reprieved. 
SYLVIA enters.) 


syLv1A: Hello, darling. 


CHARLIE: Oh. Hello. (He extends his 
hand for a handshake. She gives it a 
shake.) 


syLviaA: Hey! (Now that this joke is 
over, she pulls him to her and gives 
him a big fat kiss. She has not yet seen 
JULIE, but she notices JOE, over CHAR- 


Lie’s shoulder) Hi, Joe. 
JOE: Hi. 


sYLv1A: What’s the matter with your 
phone? I’ve been trying 
morning. 


to call all 
(Joe holds up the phone, showing the 


severed cord.) 


joe: George Fitzgerald 
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Pe 


Shake 


is that true! 


CHARLIE: (Extricating himself from syt- 


via’s arms) Julie, you remember Sylvia. 


SYLv1A: (Noticing Jute for the first 


time; speaking cooly) Oh, yes. Hello. 
JULIE: (Also cooly) Hello. 

CHARLIE: Well, what brings you here so 
bright and early? 


SYLVIA: (To CHARLIE) Did you by any 
chance find a diamond earring around 


here this morning—and please say yes. 
CHARLIE: A diamond earring? 
Joe: No. 


Oh, that’s terrible. Sue Pres- 
cott is going out of her mind. When she 
couldn’t reach you she started calling 
me at seven o'clock 


SYLVIA: 


and Harry scream- 
ing at her all the time. (Imitates 
gruff male voice) “It isn’t bad enough 
»ou let that lunatic shave your head, 
you had to let him steal your earring, 


099 


too 


(They all laugh. CHARLIE joins in, if 


a bit weakly, and commences, aim- 
lessly, to arrange glasses and bottles 


on the table.) 
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JULIE 
night 


Must have been some party last 


SYLVIA (Removing stole, 


and putting them down with her purse) 
The greatest! 


gloves and 


Joe: The most! 
(CHARLIE rattles glasses together, ner- 
vously.) 


What was it—an 
some kind? 


JULIE occasion of 


SYLVIA: Indeed it was! 


CHARLIE: (Hastily) Well—we better start 


looking for that earring, hadn’t we? 


(Stooping to look for the earring.) 


JULIE: (Demandingly, to sy_tviaA) What 


kind of an occasion? 


sytvia: A happy occasion 


JuLie: What do you mean—‘“a happy 


occasion?” 


CHARLIE: Must be around here some- 


where! 


SYLVIA: Why, it was—what is this, Miss 
Gillis? A third degree? 


Well—lI've got a right to know 
(Glares at CHARLIE.) 


JULIE: 





SYLVIA: What right? (Looks at CHARLIE. 


CHARLIE groans, ducks behind the bar.) 


JOE: Just a minute! I have the horrible 
feeling that I know what this idiot boy 
has done! (To sutie) Miss Gillis, were 
you by any chance here last night—say 
between six and seven? 


JULIE: Yes. 
Joe: Where did you disappear to? 


JuLie: I got sick. Charlie took me home. 
We went out to celebrate. We ordered 
silver fizzes. We didn’t know there was 
egg white in them 


Joe: Celebrate what? 


JULIE: Our engagement. Charlie pro- 
posed to me. 


(SYLVIA reacts.) 


Joe: I see. (CHARLIE’S hands appear 
above the bar. He follows them slowly 
into view. He looks miserable. JOE 
speaks to suLIE) Well, my child, shortly 
after you were taken home with your 
lumps last night, Charlie had a whack- 
ing big party to announce his engage- 
ment—his engagement to Sylvia, that 
is—not to you. Maybe he’s planning 
another party for your engagement 
later 


suLie: Charlie—is that true! 


CHARLIE: (With great weariness) Yeah. 


suLiE: (Trembling, gasping with fury. 
she shouts) You knew it! You knew all 
the time there was egg white in a 
silver fizz! You did it. just to get rid 
of me! 


CHARLIE: Honest, I didn’t. You can think 
anything you like of me, but that I 
swear I didn’t do! 


Jutie: You did, too! Of all the con- 
temptible—I never want to—you are 
the worst—(Out of control she rushes 
to CHARLIE, and starts to whack him 
over the head with her purse) You 
terrible, terrible, terrible man! (She 
beats CHARLIE to the floor, out of sight, 


then runs weeping out the front door.) 


CHARLIE: (Rising from behind bar, after 
a moment) Why, that girl is nuts. She 
ought to be locked up—hitting people 
with pocketbooks! (Finds a glass of 
whisky on the bar) Who knows what's 
in a silver fizz? She thought it was a 
pretty name. (Tosses off the drink) 
Hitting people with pocketbooks! To 
think I might have married that nut! 
Boy! (He lifts the glass again, remem- 
bers his manners, offers it to SYLVIA) 
Sylvia? 


syLv1a: No. 


CHARLIE: Well, here’s to you. You’re my 
kind of girl. You're all right. 


syLv1a: Gee, thanks. 
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CHARLIE: It’s you and me, Sylvia—and 
a good thing, too. I’m a lot better off 
with you. 

SYLVIA: There is some evidence to sup- 
port that point of view. 

CHARLIE: And, besides, I asked you first, 
didn’t I? 

sytvia: Yes, I believe you did. 
CHARLIE: So everything turned out fine 
after all, didn’t it? 

sytvia: Dandy. 

CHARLIE: Well—didn’t it? 

sytvia: Charlie, there are some girls 
who might not think this was the most 
romantic engagement on record. There 
are some girls who might even say our 
whole courtship left something to be 
desired. As a matter of fact, I am one 
of those girls. But, all in all, I agree 
with you. Everything turned out fine. 
CHARLIE: Yes, sir—you're the girl for 
me, Sylvia. 

syLvia: And you're the guy for me. 
Joe: No! 

syLvia: No—what? 

Joe: No, Sylvia—it’s all wrong. You 
can’t throw yourself away on him! 
CHARLIE: What do you mean—throw 
herself away? What am 
liver or something. 


I—chopped 


Joe: That’s not the point, Charlie. The 
point is—she doesn’t love you. 


syLvia: I certainly do. 
CHARLIE: She certainly does! 


JoE: Come on, Sylvia. Be honest with 
yourself. What did you say about him 
last night?” “Eligible, attractive, em- 
ployed, reasonably sane”—does that 
sound like a love letter? 


syYLviaA: Joe, I don’t know what you're 
doing—but cut it out. 


CHARLIE: I know what you're doing— 
and I’m not going to let you. (To 
SYLVIA) Don’t listen to him. 


Joe: Sylvia—honey—there are worse 
things for a girl than not 
married. 


getting 


syLvia: Name three! 


CHARLIE: What right have you got to 
be talking like this? 


Joe: Please, Charlie—I’m only thinking 
of Sylvia. 


CHARLIE: The hell you are! 
Joe: All right then—I’m not. 


CHARLIE: Joe—make some sense, will 
you? 


Joe: Sense? I stopped making sense the 
minute I laid eyes on this girl. 


CHARLIE: Joe—you’ve got a wife! 


joe: (To sytviA) And you knew it, 
because it happened to you, too. Now 
what should we do? Pretend it didn’t? 


SYLVIA: In a word—yes. 
JOE: I can’t 
CHARLIE: Joe— 


Joe: I found what I thought I'd never 
find again—a girl— 


CHARLIE: Joe— 


joe: A girl who’s beautiful, and bright, 
and fun— 


SYLVIA: I don’t want to hear about it. 
(The doorbell rings, persistently.) 

Joe: You've got.to hear about it. 

CHARLIE: Joe—have you lost your mind? 

Joe: Answer the door! 

CHARLIE: You can’t do this—you just 

can’t. 

joe: Answer the door! Sylvia, you’ve 

got to listen to me— 


(CHARLIE goes to the door, opens it, 
and EARL dashes in, followed by a 
weeping JULIE.) 


EARL: (Backing CHARLIE down a couple 
of steps) What do you do to her up 
here? Every time I come around she’s 
running out the door crying. What are 
you, a sex maniac, or something? 


JOE: (Indicating envelope under EARI’S 
arm) Is that the report? 


EARL: (To CHARLIE) Don’t think you're 
getting away with this, mister! 


JOE: Excuse me. Is this the report? 


EARL: (Absently) Yeah. (JOE snatches 
the envelope from under EARL’S arm. 
He removes some typewritten pages 
from the envelope. EARL says to CHARLIE) 
I never liked you from the beginning. 
And I’m through working for you. So 
you can write your company to find 
themselves another boy. 


JOE: (In great excitement) Earl—do I 
read this right? 

EARL: Yeah. 

Joe: Eighty-three percent effective? 


EARL: Yeah. (To CHARLIE) No, by George, 
Ill write the company myself! I'll tell 
them what kind of a man they’ve got 
representing them in New York! 


Joe: Charlie, did you ever hear of such 
a test in your life! Eighty-three per- 
cent effective. 


CHARLIE: Hmm? Oh, yeah—yeah—great 
—(He starts toward JuLI£E) Julie— 


EARL: (Meets CHARLIE, blocking his way) 
You keep away from her! 


CHARLIE: I just want to tell her I’m 
sorry— 





EARL: Sorry! A lot of good that does! 
Why, back where I come from— 


CHARLIE: Why don’t you go back there! 


EARL: Now, listen here—I don’t care 
how tough you think you are— 

JOE: Quiet! Quiet! Sylvia—I’ve got to 
talk to you. Let’s get out of here. 


sytvia: Not me, kid. I just established 
a beachhead. (Sits.) 


JULIE: (Weeping) I want to go home. 


EARL: You bet you do. And that’s just 
where I’m going to take you! 


JoE: No! Wait! Julie—stay. Earl—you 
go! 
EARL: No, sir—I’m not leaving without 
Julie. 

JoE: Then would you just step out on 
the terrace for a few minutes? 

EARL: No, sir! 

JOE: Julie, please ask him to go. This is 
important. 

JULIE: Not to me, it isn’t. 

JOE: Believe me, it is. Now, ask him— 
please. 


Jute: Go on, Earl. I really would like 
te hear what he has to say that’s so 
important. 


EARL: Okay—but I'll be watching! 


(JoE hustles EARL onto the terrace, 
and closes the door.) 
Juice: All right—now what’s so im- 
portant? 


JoE: Just this. You love this guy- 
(Points to CHARLIE.) 


JULIE: I most certainly do not! 


JOE: (To CHARLIE, indicating JULIE) And 
you love her! Well? 


EARL: (Bursting in from terrace) Hey! 
There’s a dead fish out here! 

s 
Joe: Earl—will you please get the hell 
out of here? 
EARL: I will not! 
Jor: Earl— 
EARL: I’m not going to stay on any ter- 
race with any dead fish! 
sytvia: Charlie—would you care to 


comment on Joe’s statement about you 
and Miss Gillis? 

CHARLIE: Well, I—but the whole thing 
is just—I mean—what can I—? 


sytvia: This has been, all in all, a 
memorable day. If my luck holds out, 
I should get hit with a truck on the 
way home. 


JOE: Sylvia, let’s get out of here. We've 
got so much to talk about. The pill is 
a great success. 


EARL: Success? 
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JOE: Don’t you see—everything’s pos- 
sible now. 

EARL: What do you mean—success? 
That pill is no good! 

Joe: Ejighty-three percent effective is 
no good? 

EARL: The first test, sure. What about 
the other one? 


Joe: What other one? 


EARL: The second test. (Looks at papers 
JOE holds) It must still be in the envel- 
ope. (Extracts another sheet from en- 
velope) Oh, yeah—here it is. 


Joe: What’s this? 
CHARLIE: Zero! 
EARL: That’s right. Zero. 


Joe: But I don’t get it. Eighty-three 
percent effective on the first test, and 
zero on the second? 


EARL: Remember what you told me? 
Those two ingredients locked in a death 
grip? Boy, you’re right. They murder 
each other. 

Joe: I don’t— 


EARL: It’s the old story. Unstable com- 
pound. Three days out of the vat, and 
it turns into something entirely differ- 
ent which is no good whatsoever for 
the common cold. 

(CHARLIE turns away.) 


Joe: But there must be some way to 
make it work! 


EARL: Sure. The minute somebody 
sneezes, stick him in a plane, fly him 
to Indianapolis, rush him to the Van 
Husen Company, and shove his head in 
the vat. It shouldn’t cost more than a 
thousand dollars to cure a cold. 


Joe: He was right. The old man was 
right again. He'll be rubbing my nose 
in this for years. 


CHARLIE: Yeah. And Ethel’s going to 
have a couple of things to say, too. 


Joe: Oh, no. The one time I don’t have 
to worry about Ethel is when I’m in 
big trouble. 


syLvia: That’s right, Joe. It’s a property 
of wives, sticking with their men when 
they’re in big trouble. And there’s a 
couple of other properties that go right 
along with it—like wall-to-wall carpet- 
ing and a house full of kids, all of them 
with good straight teeth. It’s what you 
call a package deal 


Joe: And you want the same package, 
huh? 

sytvia: Sure. What did you think? 
Moonbeams? Candlelight suppers? 
Cloud number seven? Joe—you know 
what you’ve got? You’ve got the mar- 
ried man’s dream. You want a girl. 
That’s what you all want—a girl. And 


that’s what you never get—because the 
only way to have girls is not to marry 
them. After that they become wives— 
which is something entirely different. 


sutie: And a good thing, too. Some- 
body’s got to take care of you. 


JoE: Do they? 


sytvia: Well—look what happens when 
you get away from home. 


Joe: (After a pause) On behalf of the 
visiting firemen from Indiana—I thank 
you. (Bows to the girls.) 


syLv1a: So long—fireman. (Goes to Jog, 
kisses him) Where the hell were you 
twelve years ago? (Goes to door.) 


CHARLIE: Sylvia—what can I say? 


syLv1a: (At the door) Say “Good luck” 

—because there'll be no more second 

best for me. I'm going to find me an 

honest-to-God guy who’s looking for 

an honest-to-God girl. Somewhere in 

this great city, there must be one! 
(Goes. Joe picks up picture of his 
wife and children.) 


Joe: Yup! (Joe starts for bedroom with 
picture. EARL stares at it. To EARL) The 
woman who takes care of me. (Goes 
into bedroom.) 


JuLtie: Charlie 


EARL: Now, Julie. Can we get out of 
here now? 

JULIE: In a minute. Charlie, can you 
give me any explanation at all for your 
conduct last night? 

CHARLIE: No. 

EARL: Come on, Julie. 


JULIE: But surely you must havé had 


some reason 


, 
EARL: (Tries to pull JULIE toward door) 
Come on, Julie. Don’t get mixed up with 
this guy again 


Jute: Earl, will you mind your own 
business? 

EARL: What is it, Julie? Do you want 
to stay? Do you enjoy this kind of 
treatment? 

JULIE: I am merely trying— 

EARL: You are merely staying because 
you like it! 

JuLie: Charlie, I know that basically 
you are not a wicked person. 

EARL: Wicked! This guy could give Jack 
the Ripper cards and spades! Good-bye! 
(He slams out the door. A silent mo- 
ment.) 

JuLIE: Well—I'll be going. 

CHARLIE: Uh-huh. 


(JULIE starts for door. CHARLIE seems 
to pay her no attention. At the door, 
she pauses.) 
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JULIE: Aren't you going to try to stop 
me? 


CHARLIE: No, ma’am; Not me! 
JULIE: But don’t you love me? 
CHARLIE 


Yes, I love you 


JULIE: Well, then—why don’t you try 
to stop me? 


CHARLIE: Well, to be perfectly frank 


I’m scared of you. 


Jute: All right—I’ll admit I got over- 
excited. But what do you expect from 
a girl in love? 


CHARLIE 


I don’t know what to expect 
If love makes people this crazy, what 


can mariage be like? Brother! (Shud- 
ders.) 


JuLiIE: (Soothingly) Now, Charlie, mar- 
riage is nothing to be afraid of 
(CHARLIE makes a doubtful noise. The 
bedroom door opens, and JOE appears 
behind JuLie and CHARLIE. He starts for 
the front door, carrying his suitcase 
JULIE continues) What is it but love 
and companionship and tenderness and 
devotion and 


Joe: (As he goes up the steps) And 
dancing lessons and fencing lessons and 
dramatic lessons—(Turns at the door) 
Say— I’ve got a great idea. Why don’t 
you two get married? 


JOE: Thanks for the hospitality. Kiss the bride? 
(Ronny Graham, Robert Preston, Janet Riley) 
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CHARLIE: Married? 
(JULIE gives CHARLIE a melting look.) 
Joe: Can you think of a better idea? 


CHARLIE: Doesn’t seem to be anything 
else to do, does there? 


Joe: Never is. Never was. (Puts down 
suitcase) So long. Charlie 


JoE: (Shakes cHarR.ie’s hand) Thanks 
for the hospitality. Kiss the bride? 


CHARLIE: Be my guest 


(JULIE offers her lips to be kissed 
JOE rejects them.) 


JOE: Uh-uh! (Joe pushes up her sleeve 
and kisses the inside of her elbow. Then 
he turns, slaps CHARLIE affectionately in 
the belly, and ezits.) 


suLIE: He’s really awfully nice—but 
very mixed up 


CHARLIE: Who isn’t? 
juLIE: I’m not. Charlie—I love you 


CHARLIE: (Nodding his head with some 


sadness) Yes 
JuLIE: I do, you know 


CHARLIE: Well, I love you, too. That’s 


why we're getting married 
suLIE: When should we do it, Charlie? 


CHARLIE: Oh, the sooner the better. Let’s 
get it over with 


JuLIeE: We could get the license to- 
morrow 


CHARLIE: Okay. I'll meet you down at 
the license bureau at precisely ten hun- 
dred hours 


JuLIE: (A trace of severity) You'll what! 


CHARLIE: I'll pick you up at your house 
and take you down to the license 
bureau. 


JuLIeE: That’s better 


(He sits beside her. They exchange 
a loving kiss.) 


CHARLIE: (Cuddling her in his arms) 
Now let me see if I’ve got it all straight 
We live in New York for two years, 
and then we have a baby. At Doctors 
Hospital. And then we move to Scars- 
dale. And we buy a nice little split- 
level. And we cover it with wall-to- 
wall carpeting— 


JULIE: (Sitting up) No! 


CHARLIE: (Sits up) No? 


JULIE: I don’t like wall-to-wall car- 
peting. 


CHARLIE: You don’t? (JULIE shakes her 
head. Making a grab for her, CHARLIE 
says) Come here! 


(They embrace.) 


CURTAIN 





Mr. Spelvin Criticizes the Critics 


Happiness Is al 


BY GEORGE SPELVIN 


Who says the New York critics are nasty, fin- 
icky, crotchety, picky old men? So far this season 
they have been as happy as fleas on a Mexican 
dog. Even Wolcott Gibbs (The New Yorker) has 
shown more enthusiasm than is his wont, for usu- 
ally he won’t. “Best season in years,” exulted 
Brooks Atkinson in the Times. And now the boys 
and girl (there is one girl, Ethel Colby, Journal 
of Commerce) unhappily begin to realize that 
they have just about cheered themselves out of 
their jobs. Almost every theatre houses a hit, and 


| WE WANT — 9U 
MORE PLAYS 


oF 


hits can’t be made to move, so a dozen or more 
important productions scheduled for early 1956 
have been postponed indefinitely—leaving the 
critics nothing to cover but off-Broadway activity. 


Spelvin has a hunch that, if this crisis is pro- 
longed, there will be some jurisdictional disputes 
in the daily journals. The drama critics will try to 
muscle in on television, and when Maurice Evans 
puts on Shakespeare or Mary Martin does Peter 
Pan, perhaps the drama crowd will shoulder 
aside the TV boys. But maybe they have missed 
the boat. They let the newfangled radio pictures 
drift into the mitts of the oldfangled radio editors, 
when, if they had had any sense, they would have 
insisted at the outset that TV be handled by the 
drama department. Among all the dailies, only 
the Times music department was smart. Jack 
Gould’s new radio-TV criticking department— 
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which often has more space than the drama— 
keeps hands off musical events, and music critic 
Howard Taubman’s department watches them. 

Spelvin would enjoy a good interdepartmental 
feud, for it might wake everybody up. Anybody 
on a newspaper has always felt free to muscle in 
on the drama racket, so why shouldn’t the critics 
fight back? Even Max Lerner, the Post’s official 
philosopher, got off some profundities about the 
theatre one day. He said, “Character, idea and 
theatre must form an unbroken web.” Well, what 
do you know! Damned if Lerner doesn’t find “an 
allegory” in The Chalk Garden—something every 
critic missed when he reviewed the comedy. And 
have a look at Lerner’s view of Tiger at the Gates: 
“The dialogue between Hector and Ulysses sums 
up the whole dilemma of the human animal who 
contains within himself both guile and idealism, 
and is caught between the two.” Richard Watts, 
Jr., the regular aisle sitter for the Post, should 
watch out. 





Thing Calle 


It might be good to have older and wiser heads 
take over TV. The TV critics are new at the job 
because the job is new, and many of them take 
a lofty, look-down-the-nose attitude toward what 
they are doing. The Herald Tribune’s John Crosby 
is an example—a very superior boy. When it 
comes to reviewing Broadway plays on the screen, 
the TV critics are particularly sniffy. Spelvin 
happened to see the television performance of 
Elmer Rice’s Dream Girl and he enjoyed it— 
thought that the camera work maintained a fine 
air of fantasy. He was surprised next day to read 
that none of the assigned critics thought much of 
the show. They thought Vivian Blaine was “not 
the type,” and some of them said Hal March ought 
to go back to the $64,000 question. In Spelvin’s 
one good eye, Blaine and March were very good 
indeed, and he did not blame Blaine for being dif- 
ferent from Betty Field because she is different. 


Inexperience is rife among TV staffers. J. P. 
Shanley, covering Judy Garland’s first show, said, 
“The big surprise was David Wayne’s pleasant 
singing style . . . He may have given some of the 
Broadway and Hollywood potentates bright ideas 
for future musical productions.” Oh, come now, 
J.P. Didn’t you ever hear Wayne vocalize in The 
Merry Widow, or do that wonderful “grandish” 
song as the leprechaun in Finian’s Rainbow? The 
real surprise was when Wayne turned up as 
a comedian in Mister Roberts. The Journal- 
American’s Jack O’Brian has a memory shortage, 
too. Of Time Out for Ginger he said, “It wasn’t 
much of a play on Broadway and somehow we 
resent TV trumpeting up a tiny stage accomplish- 
ment as a Broadway hit. It wasn’t.” Oh, yes it was, 
Jack. It had 238 performances, and then a whole 
year on the road. 


Never at a Loss 


The New York drama critics have had quite 
a bit of word trouble this season. Not their fault, 
though—not enough words. John Chapman (Daily 
News) read of an automatic typewriter which can 
write a whole sentence when one key letter is 
punched, and he suggested that the critics get the 
machines and set down all the clichés of the trade. 
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He figured that with such a machine they could 
write their reviews in sixty-two seconds. 

One play that had ’em reaching for superlatives 
was The Lark. Chapman called it “beautiful, 
beautiful” and called Julie Harris “great.” For 
play and performance Atkinson thought up 
“magnificent,” “grand,” “exalting,” triumphant,” 
“superb,” “admirable,” “distinguished” and “her 
finest, most touching performance.” Walter F. 
Kerr (Herald Trib) dredged up “magical skill,” 
“brilliant” and “great power and genuine warmth.” 
Robert (Daily Mirror) Coleman found “spell- 
binding” somewhere. The World Telegram’s Wil- 
liam Hawkins, who must (continued on page 96) 
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“thrilling” “exalting”’ 
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William Henry Ireland, whose audatious forgery, 


ot the age of eighteen, of a full-length play 
he claimed was the work of Shakespeare, is 
recounted in Grand Deception, edited by Alexander Klein. 
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hakespeare 


from Confession (1805) by William Henry Ireland, 


edited with notes by Alexander Klein 


(The following is reprinted from Grand Deception: the World’s 
Most Spectacular and Successful Hoaxes, Impostures, Ruses 
and Frauds. Collected and edited by Alexander Klein. Pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott. Copyright 1955 by Alexander Klein.) 


HATTERTON AND MACPHERSON, perhaps the two most famous literary forgers, are well 

known chiefly because the creations they produced under the guise of newly dis- 

covered, ancient manuscripts had sufficient merit to become accepted, if minor, items 
in the history of English literature. The story of Ireland’s great forgery is less familiar, 
because what he created was less durable as literature. But as a hoax it was far bolder 
and appeared under far more auspicious circumstances. 

Most forgers of Shakespeare have produced chiefly little tidbits, such as letters, 
autographs on deeds, and the like. Ireland, a youth of eighteen, after some initial trials 
boldly came up not only with some locks of Shakespeare’s hair, but with a complete 
play by the great poet, a play which, on the evening of April 2, 1796, was produced by 
Sheridan at the Drury Lane Theatre, with the famed Kemble in the lead role. 

William Henry Ireland was the s6n of a bibliophile, Samuel Ireland, but he received 
a meager education and, apparently, showed no signs of special talent. In his early teens 
William was taken to Shakespeare’s birthplace and was greatly moved. Some time later 
he met and talked with Chatterton’s sister, querying her with considerable interest about 
her late brother’s activities. 

William Henry began his forgeries by obtaining from booksellers blank sheets of 
ancient paper taken from folios and quartos of the Elizabethan period. From a chemist 
he purchased some special ink which had been treated to simulate age. Ireland never 
fully explained under what pretenses he obtained the ink and paper; perhaps his money 
was good and that was all that mattered. 

Ireland’s first Shakespeare forgery was an autograph on a lease. He brought it to his 
father and explained that he had discovered it while going through some papers in the 
home of a gentleman he had met. His father was delighted with the find. William said 


‘he’d rummage some more. He soon came up with several smaller items and then hit on 


the idea of once and for all proving that Shakespeare was not a Roman Catholic, as had 
been claimed on the basis of a profession of faith said to have been written by John 
Shakespeare, the poet’s father, and internal evidence from Shakespeare’s work, particu- 
larly the language in which the ghost in Hamlet refers to purgatory. 

The boy sat down and, according to his later Confession, “without any previous 
transcript or subsequent alteration” composed and simultaneously wrote in a hand 
modeled on Shakespeare’s autograph, a “Protestant Profession of (continued on page 90) 
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ABOVE: Mrs. St. Maugham, mistress 
of the manor, is the role which 

has brought Gladys Cooper back 

to Broadway for the first time since 
1942. The garden in which she 
appears is not seen by the 

audience but plays a major part 

in this symbolic story about ‘soil 
which affords no sustenance. 


RIGHT: Laurel, granddaughter of 
Mrs. St. Maugham, has given 

Betsy von Furstenberg an especially 
choice role. Critic Walter Kerr 
called her “bewitching as the 

child who imagines herself 

the reincarnation of Hamlet.” 
Brooks Atkinson summed up 

her performance—“a hiss in 

every smile.” 
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Among the major decorations of The Chalk Garden, one of the Broadway season’s 
most distinguished works, are the scenery and costumes of Cecil Beaton, a designer to 
add distinction to any play. His single set represents a room in a manor house in Sussex, 
England, and through it pass a group of actors who have distinguished themselves in their 
own right—notably Gladys Cooper as the delightfully eccentric manor house owner, Betsy 
von Furstenberg as her sixteen-year-old granddaughter who is precocious in a macabre 
sort of way, Siobhan McKenna as the girl’s governess—an enigmatic young woman with 
an extremely mysterious past, Fritz Weaver as a temperamental manservant, and Percy 
Waram as an elderly judge who seems to recall once having passed sentence on the gov- 


erness in a murder trial. The accompanying illustrations include Beaton’s costume 


sketches and his photographs of production personalities 


RIGHT: Cecil Beaton holds his scale model 
drawing for the setting of the work 

His first stage designs were made for the 
1936 London production of Follow the Sun 
His acting debut occurred in the revival 

of Lady Windermere’s Fan in this country 


in 1946. Beaton also was the designer 


BELOW: Enid Bagnold, who wrote 

The Chalk Garden, was not precisely 

a newcomer to Broadway when her new 
play arrived. She is the author of the novel 
from which S. N. Behrman dramatized Serena 
Blandish in 1929. Plans for a screen version 
of The Chalk Garden already have 


been announced 


LOWER RIGHT: This production conference 
for The Chalk Garden involved (left to 
right): Cecil Beaton, playwright Enid Bagnold. 
George Cukor (the original director who 
relinquished the reins to Albert Marre prior 
to the Broadway premiére in late October) 
and Irene Mayer Selznick, the producer. 





Opera: House 
THE MET AND SOMETHING 


Last year this department had cause to com- 
ment that the season’s biggest operatic news had 
been made in Chicago via the double debuts of 
soprano Maria Meneghini Callas and the Lyric 
Theatre. Before the current season began, it 
appeared that once again events had conspired 
against the Metropolitan Opera 

On the domestic scene the San Francisco Opera 
produced the American premiére of the newest 
major contemporary work to make its bid for a 
permanent place in the repertory: Sir William 
Walton's Troilus and Cressida. Not to be outdone, 
Chicago scheduled the two greatest rivals in mod- 
ern operatic history, Mme. Callas and Renata 
Tebaldi, in an alternate-performance, ten-night 
stand unparalleled anywhere. Completely un- 
scheduled in the company’s plans was a back- 
stage performance Mme. Callas mounted on the 
night of her farewell appearance in Madama 
Butterfly. It involved a brush with the law, the 
inevitability of process servers, and could have 
been called, subject to the laws suit’s eventual 
outcome, “You Can’t Do This to Me.” Abroad, 
the competition for news space seemed even more 
threatening. With the opening of its rebuilt house, 
the Vienna State Opera appeared ready at last to 
cease being a state of mind and become a reality 

Rudolf Bing and the Metropolitan were not to 
be denied, however. Right in the middle of the 
Tebaldi-Callas round robin, Bing himself flew to 
Chicago to officially sign Mme. Callas to a Met 


Renata Tebaldi “became the 
most memorable Aida 

of recent years” through her 
performance at the 


Metropolitan this season 


Photographs by SEDGE LE BLANG 
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FOR THE ROAD 


contract for 1956-57, calling for her to open the 
season in Bellini’s Norma. In the light of pre- 
viously published statements in which Giovanni 
Battista Meneghini, wealthy industrialist husband 
of Mme. Callas, had declared that his wife never 
would sing at the Metropolitan so long as Bing 
was its manager, the picture of Bing kissing his 
new prima donna’s hand represented a victory of 


some variety. Just how Pyrrhic, time would 
determine. 


Such kissing and making up was naturally not 
without its consequences. It occurred to Mme. 
Tebaldi that the world also should know that she, 
too, was going to sing at the Met next year, and 
that she, in addition, would be given a new pro- 
duction. Solemnly, and with photographers pres- 
ent, she duly signed her 1956-57 contract. Verdi’s 
La Traviata was designated as the new work. 

In view of the Met’s general policy of exhaust- 
ing the repertory and roster of one season before 
publicizing the next, these pronouncements pro- 
duced more than one raised eyebrow. Considering 
the two divas involved, however, it was generally 
conceded that they were welcome to their diet of 
news clippings. But not by Zinka Milanov. In due 
course, therefore, the Metropolitan announced 
that she also had capitulated for the 1956-57 sea- 
son. Her new production will be Verdi’s Ernani, 
not given at the Metropolitan since the 1928-29 
season. Furthermore it also was made plain that 


Tosca (Renata Tebaldi) stabs Scarpia (Leon- 
ard Warren) in the Metropolitan Opera pro- 


duction of Puccini's high-voltage work 


by Emily Coleman 


Mme. Milanov’s new production would be the 
first of the season, maybe after the Callas opening 
but definitely before the new Tebaldi Traviata. 
This last sop to Cerberus brought on any num- 
ber of. attacks of acute indigestion. With some 
hundred other sopranos, mezzo-sopranos, contral- 
tos, tenors, baritones and basses yet to be heard 
from, it was fairly predicted that the remedies yet 
to be prescribed would be considerable. 
Happily the Met continued to function in the 
present as well as the future. If the vocal allure 
of the opening-night Tales of Hoffmann did not 
quite match its visual appeal, two performances 
during the first week more than captured the ear. 
The season’s first Lohengrin was a revelation in 
beautiful sound, most of it provided by Eleanor 
Steber as Elsa and Brian Sullivan as Lohengrin. 
Impressive also was the debut of Hermann Uhde, 
the German baritone who sang Telramund. The 
day after the Lohengrin, Mme. Tebaldi sang her 
first Aida, a role she had canceled last year be- 
cause of illness. It was one of those performances 
which, one suspects, singers keep locked in a box 
labeled “Open Only in Case of Fire.” It was 
superb, and through it she became the most mem- 
orable Aida of recent years. She sang with a full 
flood of round tones in the upper register which 
was rarely heard from her last season. She was 
handsome to look at and absorbing to watch. 
Dramatically Aida is obviously a heroine with 
whom Mme. Tebaldi (continued on page 89) 


Rehearsing for the Met's Lohengrin—Eleanor Steber (foreground) 


as Elsa. and Margaret Harshaw (seated. center) as Ortrud. 
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BY CLARE POWERS 


“I am sorry if I gave you the impression, when 
we met, that I would be available this year. If 
I did, I was drunk.” 

Thus ran a recent letter from Groucho Marx 
to Jean Dalrymple, drama director of the New 
York City Center. It attests eloquently to two 
facts well known in theatrical circles. One is that 
Miss Dalrymple, who this season brought Orson 
Welles to the New York stage for the first time in 
nine years, is a real bloodhound when it comes to 
sniffing the trails of front-rank stars for possible 
City Center appearances. The other is that, to 
the Dalrymple mind, any star is a potential City 
Center star “until I get a definite ‘No.’” 

Though she is a lady who knows how to take 
“No” for an answer (the Marx missive already 
has become a fond curio with which she likes to 
entertain casual callers), Jean Dalrymple never 
settles for anything less. In the three years that 
she has been shaping up the City Center’s drama 
seasons, the names in her bulging correspondence 
file have come to read like the combined member- 
ship rosters of Equity, the Screen Actors Guild 
and the American Federation of Television and 
Radio Artists, but the Marx letter is less typical 
than one from Irene Dunne which goes: “I always 
enjoy your letters starting out with, ‘Here I am 
again.’...” 

That she is, indeed, persistent is a point Jean 
Dalrymple would be the last to deny. That she is 
persuasive she is quick to refute with the reason- 
able argument that “you can’t really persuade 
anybody to appear; they have to want to.” For 
proof of both these points, consider the ferreting 
out of Orson Welles, which began as far back as 
June, 1954, when Miss Dalrymple and Welles 
found themselves, by coincidence, in Madrid: 

“T telephoned Orson, and he expressed interest 
in doing a Shakespearean series, but I had to 
catch a plane the next morning, so he got up at 
seven and drove me to the airport so we could 
talk about it. I never thought he’d be there, but 
he was. We started corresponding the following 
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month and have been at it ever since. Then, when 
I was down in Mexico with my production of The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, Orson cabled me 
from London to come over for the opening of 
Moby Dick, which I couldn’t do. The next thing 
I heard he was coming here to do a play on Broad- 
way with Martin Gabel and Henry Margolis, so 
I immediately got in touch with them and told 
them about our talks. I said I was very much 
interested in getting him to do a series at the City 
Center before whatever commercial venture he 
had in mind, but they seemed reluctant to agree. 
In the meantime Orson had got married and just 
disappeared. First I heard he was in Italy some- 
where. Then I lost him completely. Then he 
turned up on shipboard. I phoned him to the boat 
that I would still like him to come to the City 
Center, so when he arrived in this country he 
arranged a meeting with Margolis and Gabel 
I told them that I just felt in my bones that the 
place for Orson to appear before the American 
public after such a long time was the City Center 
After about three weeks of conferences they said 
T".” 

As it turned out, these involved preliminaries 
put Miss Dalrymple in the singular position of 
having gone out of her way to take an enormous 
risk. The twelfth-century Wellesian concept of 
King Lear, with its heavy, period production, 
turned out to be the costliest dramatic enterprise 
ever undertaken at the not-for-profit City Center, 
where in recent years the cost trend has been in 
the other direction. 

“All the José Ferrer shows (two seasons ago) 
were sure-fire,” Miss Dalrymple pointed out 
shortly before the current City Center season 
opened. “The Shrike, for example, didn’t really 
cost us anything at all. We had almost the entire 
original cast and costumes and so on. Richard III 
was new, but we used just a few drops and plat- 
forms. Last season Helen Hayes was sure-fire, 
too, and as for the Cronyns—well, two actors in 
one set! But this one is a big gamble, and we have 
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Jean Dalrymple’s bent for producing has taken her into television as well as the 


legitimate theatre 


She is shown at extreme right in this group, which brought Robert 


Sherwood’s Reunion in Vienna to the National Broadcasting Company’s “Producers’ 


Showcase” last April 


entation 


to do capacity with it. I’m Scottish, you know, and 
very economical. It goes against my bones to see 
money wasted. But I believe everyone will want 
to see Orson, and that it’s worth the gamble of the 
expense. Whenever I try to get stars and plays 
for the City Center, I always think of what would 
be fun—that is, like 


whom would I like to see, if I were just a theatre- 


what would I to see and 
goer.” 

This kind of thinking is probably what started 
Jean Dalrymple off in the direction of theatrical 
producing way back when, as a writer of vaude- 
ville sketches and plays, she went one day to see 
John Golden. “He had taken a play of mine, and 
I was looking for a job as an actress in it. He said, 
‘You have the mind of a producer-director; what 


So I worked 


in his office, instead, and learned the business. 


do you want to be an actress for?’ 


I helped on rewriting scripts and casting, and I 


Left to right: Greer Garson and Brian Aherne, stars of this pres- 
Vincent J. Donehue, the director; and Miss Dalrymple, the producer 


even did sets. In those days they didn’t have a 
union to step in. Then one day our publicity man 
went to California unexpectedly. There was no 
publicists’ union then, either, so I did publicity. 
When I took over on that, I didn’t even know what 
a publicity man did. So I asked John Golden. He 
said, ‘It’s very simple; you just get a story and 
a picture in the paper every day.’” 
Trying to do that kept the would-be 


just 


producer-director occupied clear up to January 2@ye 
1947, a date so significant in her life that Miss 


Dalrymple cannot speak of what happened then 
without inserting the date in her remarks. “I en- 
joyed publicity very much, but always in the back 
of my mind was this desire to devote my time to 
producing plays. I had such clients. as Grace 
Moore, Lily Pons, Andre Kostelanetz and José 
Iturbi. Grace was my favorite client. When she 


was killed—January 26, (continued on page 90) 
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Lionel Abel’s poetic drama The Death of Odysseus was 


one of the Artists Theatre offerings directed by Herbert 


Machiz, author of the accompanying report. In this scene 


Penelope, played by Sylvia Stone, consoles the central 


character, Odysseus, portrayed by Jay Barney 
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BY HERBERT MACHIZ 





from 


when I returned 





HREE YEARS AGO, 
France after study there under a Fulbright 
fellowship in theatre research, I found my- 
self wondering where I stood in relation to the 
American dramatic scene—what it was I wanted 
to do in the theatre, and what the chances were of 
My training had not been unlike 
I had had the 


and 


my doing it 
that of other American directors 
usual experience in university community 
dramatics, had directed in professional summer 
stock and taught in drama schools. Studies with 
Daykarhanova and the American Theatre Wing 
were 


followed by a tenure on the faculty of 


Piscator’s Dramatic Workshop. And during mili- 
tary service with the Air Force, I directed plays 
and musicals, even putting my theatre training tc 
use in the Army’s convalescent hospitals. All of 
this experience had provided a necessary and 
interesting apprenticeship. But study and work 
in Paris, Rome and Vienna broadened my outlook 
and increased my scope. 

What did I find there that was so impressive? 
Why was the European theatre more stimulating 
than its American counterpart? 

In those first weeks in Paris, due largely to 
language difficulties, my interest was primarily 
visual. The curtain often rose on stage decoration 
whose boldness of invention, both in the use of 
perspective and color, created an immediate at- 
mosphere of magic. Audiences were thus subtly 
prepared to experience plays which were often 
at variance with the naturalistic language and 
conventions prevalent in America. The best mod- 
ern painters proved the validity of a painter’s 
vision for purposes of stage design. In America 
this important aspect of the theatre is too often 
relegated to professional scene designers. Another 
thing that struck me was the paradoxical way in 
which the French embrace the old and the new. 





A profound respect for tradition is at the heart of 
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In the Artists Theatre production of James Merrill’s The 
Immortal Husband, Tithonus (William Sheidy, seated) is 
(Anne 
Meacham) has granted him eternal life but not eternal 


a helpless invalid, for his goddess wife Aurora 


youth. Scott Merrill is the third principal shown. 





the French theatre, but it goes hand in hand with 
a zealous liberalism that invites the wildest kind 
of experiment. Modern drama is in no way di- 
vorced from the past; and most important, liter- 
ature is not regarded as something separate from 
playwriting. Aside from the advantages of such an 
open artistic climate, Paris has more theatres than 
New York. And boulevard theatre is augmented 
by a surprising number of experimental produc- 
tions in which young poets, painters, directors and 
actors pool their talents to attempt something new 

For understandably practical reasons, Broad- 
way cannot be expected to risk adventure, though 
it does more in that direction than is generally 
acknowledged. It is ironical that at the moment. 
the off-Broadway theatre is considerably less dar- 
ing that its commercial big brother, and has be- 
come a showcase for actors or directors who use 
it only as a steppingstone. Our lack was obvious 
enough to me: No theatre existed in New York 
which would allow the opportunity for American 
poets and painters to collaborate with actors and 
directors in a search for fresh expression. 

It was a challenge to attempt to fill the gap 
Establishing a poetic theatre is not easy. Money 
had to be raised, and a theatre had to be found. 


June Hunt (center) played the title role in Robert Hivnor's 
The Ticklish Acrobat, one of the works which is discussed 
in Herbert Machiz’s article. Other principal roles in 
this Artists Theatre presentation were played by Irwin 
Charonne (left) and Tige Andrews (right). 
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But any number of artists were willing and eager 
to work on such a project. By January, 1953, an 
initial meeting took place in New York at which 
some thirty-five poets, painters, composers and 
professional actors aired their views. As producer, 
John Bernard Myers astonishingly managed to 
pull practical rabbits out of the hat. And with 
a shaky budget, we decided to launch a first 
production. 

This group subsequently came to be known as 
the Artists Theatre. Under its auspices I directed 
fourteen original plays, written by American 
poets and designed by modern American painters 
All of them had published or exhibited their work 
but were now collaborating for the first time with 
professional theatre people. No permanent home 
existed for any of these productions; they were 
presented at various smal! theatres in New York 
at which the audience was restricted to invited 
guests and members who had contributed to the 
support of the venture. With one exception each 
play was offered for only a few performances. It 
was never intended to have the group stand or 
fall in terms of immediate commercial success, but 
to allow it a period of development 

Problems sprang up like dragons teeth, since 
the venture was new to everyone. It was par- 
ticularly challenging to the poets and painters, 
who had had no previous practical experience in 
the theatre. The actors, all of whom were pro- 
fessionals, had only worked in the naturalistic 
theatre. Often they were puzzled, finding it ex- 
tremely difficult to create characters from lan- 
guage that seemed intellectually arresting but 
plastically impossible. It was inconceivable that 
all these plays would be successful in terms of 
what they set out to do. A number of them suf- 
fered from the lack of a clear dramatic line or 
from a fuzzy presentation of plot and character 
But all were ambitious in intent, which was to 
escape the confines of a limited realistic formula 

For the director of poetic drama, numerous dif- 
ficulties exist, though in many instances they are 
really only extensions of the problems inherent in 
the staging of any theatrical work. The poetic 
theatre, like any other form of theatre. makes its 
appeal through the “reality” it creates. Actually 
there is no sharp division between a poetic reality 
and a naturalistic reality—only a difference in the 
use of language and form. The naturalism which 
is prevalent in the Broadway theatre is one way 
of looking at the world, though it often sacrifices 
depth in hewing to surface attempts at verisi- 
militude. The poetic play, by contrast, operates 


on a number of levels (continued on page 88) 





SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH 
OF AN AUTHOR 


The director of a theatrical troupe (Kurt Kasznar, center) is torn between the de- 
mands of his own players and those of a group of characters seeking stage life. Other 
principals shown are the pair leaning on the table, Betty Lou Holland and Whitfield 
Connor, two of the frustrated characters; William Whitman (right of Kasznar), the 


troupe’s juvenile; and Aileen Poe (behind Kasznar), its character actress 


December 11, 1955 Phoenix Theatre 


Phoenix Theatre (T. Edward Hambleton and Norris Houghton) production, in associ- 
ation with Clinton Wilder, of a play by Luigi Pirandello in a new, three-act adaptation 
by Tyrone Guthrie and Michael Wager; directed by Mr. Guthrie, scenery and lighting 
by Klaus Holm, costumes designed by Alvin Colt 


Tue Cast LEADING MAN Francis Bethencourt 


The Chavacters SECOND WOMAN Shirley Grayson 

Whitfield Connor SECOND MAN William Cottrell 
CHARACTER ACTRESS Aileen Poe 
JUVENILE William Whitman 
INGENUE Hale Gabrielson 
CHARACTER JUVENILE John Glennon 
STAGE MANAGER Fred Warriner 
WARDROBE MISTRESS Mildred Chandler 
STAGEHAND Russell Morrison 
The Theatre Company: SUPPORTING CAST Dario Barri 


THE FATHER 
THE MOTHER Katherine Squire 
THE STEPDAUGHTER Betty Lou Holland 
THE SON Michael Wager 
THE BOY James Lacirignola 
THE GIRI Karen Sue Trent 
MADAME PACE Maud Scheerer 


THE DIRECTOR Kurt Kasznar Marilyn Stevens 
LEADING LADY Natalie Schafer Mervin Williams 


General manager, Carl Fisher; company manager, Nat Parnes; production stage man- 


ager, Robert Woods, press representatives, Ben Kornzweig and Robert Ganshaw 


The entire action takes place “in this theatre in the spring of 1922.” 


The plot of this piece deals, of course, with a group of frustrated eharac- 
ters who have been denied stage life because their (continued on page 90) 
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Sexuality 


as the letf# 


by Maurice Zolotow 





s I Loox back on last season, I think that the most satisfying theatrical evening I experienced was the 
Circle in the Square production of La Ronde, Arthur Schnitzler’s high comedy of low manners. 
The English translation achieves an admirably sharp vernacular, and the Sheridan Square séxologists 
contrived to project the period quality of Vienna in the 1890’s without losing themselves in antique dull- 
ness. José Quintero’s direction projected all the movement and verve and irony of the text, and the whole 
company was imbued with a joie de vivre, especially Betty Miller, who played a young wife. In scene 
four she had an assignation with a young gentleman, a nervous, self-conscious adolescent. In scene five 
there was a delicious interplay between the same young wife and her husband, when he took time out 
from his pressing business affairs to make love to her. Miss Miller was charming as mistress and mis- 
chievously bitter as wife. The highest compliment I can pay her is to say that I would be delighted to 
have her as either if the times, the customs and our own tastes permitted such immoral things. 
La Ronde is the most unique jeu d’esprit in the whole catalogue of modern dramatic literature. It 


presents right before your eyes what the American theatre is forever hinting at, preluding toward, and 


retreating from nervously. It provides us in some detail with the conversations of men and women prior 


to physical love-making; then the lights are extinguished for the mating process; and finally we overhear 
the post-mortem of the two parties involved. In the case of the last phase, except for the young gentleman 
in scene four, the persons express the frequently felt sense of sadness. John Donne once asked, “After 
such pleasures, why cannot wee, Like lions and tigers, jocund bee?” He did not supply the answer, and 
nobody can be sure how jocund lions and tigers are, anyway. Schnitzler does not supply the answer. 

Of course, here in the United States, men and women about to engage in a dark act of lust do not 
speak at such great length beforehand. We find it a very embarrassing situation and we put out the lights 
in a hurry so that our bodies can speak, or stammer for us. After the act, the embarrassment is even 
thicker, and the subject is changed as soon as possible to such more comfortable topics as “Should Red 
China be seated in the United Nations?” Perhaps the same was true in Vienna in 1896. But even when 


a character would be inarticulate in daily life, the dramatist cannot be inarticulate. Conversation is the 


OPPOSITE PAGE: In Tennessee 
Williams’ Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, 
Barbara Bel Geddes appears as a 
Southern wife whose expression of 
distrust of her husband’s relationship 
with a college chum threatens to 
wreck her marriage. 


OPPOSITE PAGE: George Azelrod’s 
Seven Year Itch involves a summer 
bachelor, an appetizing “girl upstairs” 
and the fantasies she induces in 

his mind. Tom Ewell and 

Vanessa Brown created these 

roles on Broadway in 1952. 


The principal figure in 

Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?, 
George Axelrod’s contribution to the 
current season, is that of 

Jayne Mansfield. She portrays 

a fabulous movie queen reminiscent 


of Miss Monroe 
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LEO FRIEDMAN 


raw material of his art. Movies or television can 
arouse our emotions with images, but the dram- 
atist communicates with words—spoken words, it 
is true, and actions to suit the words—but always 
the words are of the utmost importance. 

No American dramatist could have written La 
Ronde. No American dramatist in any foresee- 
able future will be able to write a play like it 
Schnitzler’s attitude toward sex is one that we are 
congenitally unable to form, even though we live 
in an era of psychoanalytic emancipation, univer- 
sal sex education and best-selling Kinsey reports 
(It is interesting that our society feels comfortable 
with sex only when we can reduce it to statistics, 
charts, graphs and percentages. There isn’t one 
really good hot passage in both volumes of the 
Kinsey reports, and believe me, I ought to know 
I studied them with hopeful thoroughness. They 
are as dehydrated and emotionally flat as a her- 
ring.) Schnitzler is not shocked or tormented by 
sex. He finds it interesting. He finds it pleasant 
He believes, on the whole, that Sex is Good for 
You. 

My enjoyment of La Ronde set me to thinking 
about the use and abuse of sex in the theatre 
I had better clarify what I have in mind when I 
use the word sex. As Menasha Skulnik might put 
it, I don’t mean sex—I mean SEX. I mean a clear- 
cut, animal relationship between two persons, in 
which the primary occupation of both parties is 
the satisfaction of a lascivious desire. I am refer- 


ring to a low, beastly, primitive impulse and what 


follows—in which both parties may be total 


strangers. Love doesn’t come into it, although, to 
keep the record straight, I must confess that I 
think sexual experiences are more deeply felt 
when the more civilized emotions are engaged 
Usually the civilized side of us shackles the ani- 
mal in us. Love complicates sex with emotional, 
intellectual, social and moral irrelevancies. 

Well, when you start to think about it, you sud- 
denly realize that there is much less sex in the 
theatre than you had imagined. Except for cer- 
tain of Aristophanes’ comedies—Lysistrata, for 
instance—and the English Restoration period, 
there are few classic (continued on page 94) 


TOP: The Sidney Kingsley farce 

Lunatics and Lovers presented two choice libertines 
in Dan Cupid, pornography peddler, and the 

rakish Judge Sullivan. They were played by 

Buddy Hackett (left) and Dennis King 


William Inge’s Bus Stop deals with .the abduction 
of a Kansas City night club “chantoosie” by an 
overly possessive cowboy. Dick York and 
Barbara Baxley now have succeeded to 


these central roles on Broadway 
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New Look at Yale 


There are several new developments this season at 
YALE UNIVERSITY’s well-known graduate school of 
drama. The theatre has been refurbished, the public, for 
the first time, will be able to attend subscription perform- 
ances, and there will be major productions of classics and 
contemporary European plays. All this has been inaugu- 
rated by the school’s dynamic new dean, F. Curtis Can- 
field, formerly of Amherst. As part of the new policy of 
offering classic; and recent European plays in the major 
production series, along with original works by members 
of playwriting classes, Sean O’Casey’s Cock-A-Doodle 
Dandy was presented in November, and in December, the 
American premiere of The Unexpected Truth, which in- 
troduced Italian playwright Diego Fabbri to this country 
Students’ original scripts also will be offered in the Ex- 
perimental Theatre, which seats two hundred. Here are 
presented student-directed classics (such as Shakespeare’s 
Henry V) and some thirty one-act plays a year. In 
addition to its two theatres, the School of Drama building 
has unusually good facilities for such production work- 
shops as scenery construction, lighting and costume ex- 
ecution. Its fields of training for graduate students in 
drama include playwriting, directing, acting, costume 
design, scene design, technical production and history of 
the theatre 

Cock-A-Doodle Dandy, which was directed by Pro- 
fessor Frank McMullan, is a provocative and satiric Irish 
comedy in which a cock, who might be said to represent 
the spirit of mirth and freedom, is considered a friend by 
the women of the village but a devilish foe by the busi- 
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nessmen and the clergy. The setting and lighting were by 
Henry Lowenstein and the costumes by Carl Michell 

The play’s magic effects of “sinister enchantment” of- 
fered a challenge to the designers, who were supervised 
by Professor W. Oren Parker. Among these effects were 
a house that shook, chairs that collapsed while actors 
were seated on them, and women’s hair styles that sud- 
denly sprang up into horns. The collapsible chairs and 
the porch of the house were hinged, and the women’s 
horns were created by springs in their hair triggered by 
wires running through their costumes 

The Unexpected Truth was Yale’s second production 
The play, which is known in Italy as The Trial of Jesus, 
was staged by F. Curtis Canfield, and it revolves around 
the question of whether Jesus was guilty according to 
Jewish law. It depicts the efforts of a Jewish professor 
in Europe to answer that question. In seeking the answer, 
the professor himself stages the trial. 


Dramatic Workshop on Broadway 
The DRAMATIC WORKSHOP, which was formed by 


Erwin Piscator some seventeen years ago as part of the 
New School for Social Research, is now an independent 
organization directed by Dr. Piscator’s wife, actress Maria 
Ley, with Dr. Saul Colin as associate director. Among 
the courses in acting, musical plays, voice, dance, direct- 
ing, playwriting and stagecraft, is one dealing with scenes 
in production, March of Drama. In an intimate theatre 
at the school’s headquarters on Broadway, the Workshop’s 
Studio Theatre has presented such works as Tennessee 
Williams’ American Blues (three one-acts from this coil- 


Sean O’Casey’s Cock-A-Doodle Dandy as it was presented by Yale University in the 


fall under the direction of Frank McMullan. Henry Lowenstein designed the setting. 





lection), originals like Seymour Vall’s Take the Devil’s 
Hand, current foreign plays, such as Ionesco’s The Lesson, 
translated by Dr. Colin, and classics like Shaw’s Over- 
ruled and Pirandello’s The Evil Eye. A Junior Dramatic 
Workshop offers training for children 

Workshop alumni are represented in many Broadway 
productions, and, coincidentally, one of its current enroll- 
ees in the acting curriculum actually bears the name made 
famous by two of the Dramatic Workshop’s most prom- 
inent alumni—Tennessee Williams and Marlon Brando 
The student’s name is Stanley Kowalski 


The Crucible at York 


When Elbert Smith, director of the YORK LITTLE 
THEATRE in Pennsylvania, presented the organization’s 
play reading committee with Arthur Miller’s The Crucible 
as his choice for the season’s opener, many were skeptical 
because of the play’s serious and provocative theme, and 
because they were not sure how the community would 
react to a work with the reputation of being “contro- 
versial.” Believing that the piay would win the town’s 
support if it were well done, the committee finally re- 
turned a vote in its favor, a decision which the board of 
governors, under some pressure, upheld. But even the 
cast, caught up by the play’s excitement, was unprepared 
for the work’s overwhelming success and its important 
contribution toward increasing the theatre organization’s 
stature in the community. 

Associate Pastor Phil McGee stated of the play and the 
production, “We cannot ignore today the significance of 


Miller’s story ... Rarely have I been so moved. Your 
group is responsible for one of York’s finest evenings in 
the theatre.” On the editorial page of the local Gazette 
and Daily James Higgins wrote: “What the performance 
of The Crucible signifies to me is the realization of little 
theatre, so often a group unrelated to the instincts and 
unexpressed themes of common life and concerned mainly 
with its own social satisfactions [such a group] does 
not touch the heart of the community and its own heart 
contracts in consequence It is not necessary that 
everyone within the group be illuminated by under- 
standing; it is only necessary that some few provide the 
environment for release and the rest will follow; the 
theatre will assume its place in the dynamic life of the 
community . The opportunity for York Little Theatre 
was The Crucible . It is one thing to produce a play 
like this in the atmosphere of the commercial theatre 

It is another thing for amateurs to produce it as a part 
of the experience of a community. This calls for moral 
courage as well as for love of a high order of drama 

My hat is off to the people who saw The Crucible through 
I hope that the thrill and the wonder of it become per- 
manent impulses in the life of a community theatre which 
has earned its name.” 


International Theatre Month 


In connection with the sixth annual celebration in March 
of International Theatre Month, sponsored by the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute and the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 


February 29 the French Art Theatre in New York 


will revive its production of Ugo Betti’s Island of Goats 
The play, unsuccessful on Broadway earlier this season, 
was well-received when it was offered last May by the 
French-speaking group. 


Moliére’s Scapin or the Rascal was offered by the Fort 
Monmouth Drama Club. Director Robert Cordier dedi- 
cated the production to Jacques Copeau. The setting is by 
Stanley Kloth. 





Carl Fischer Concert Hall 
165 West 57th St. 


The French Art Theatre 


Direction, Eve Daniel 
presents 
® L'Apolion de Bellac by Giraudoux 
® Le Pain de Menage >y Jules Renard 


Feb. 15, 16, 17 & 22, 23, 24 at 8:40 
(Students' mat., Sat., Feb. 25) 


—and — 


® L'lle des Chevres 
Ugo Betti's 3-Act drama 
Feb. 29, March |, 2 & 7, 8, 9 at 8:40 


Tickets on sale as of Feb. | at Carl Fischer 
Music store, 165 W. 57th St. ($1.15, 2.30, 3.45) 
(All performances in French) 


The 
Saline Mill Theatre 


Presents 


A 1956 Apprentice Program 


For information write: 


Barbara Hamel 
255 Greenwood 
Birmingham, Mich. 


“A Young Company with Astonishing- 
ly High Standard.” — Detroit Times 


Fallon House Theatre 
COLUMBIA STATE PARK 


California 


Acting—Technical Training 


Seven weeks repertory season 
5 Units—Full college credit 
Limited Company 


JUNE 24—AUGUST 26 


For further information 
write 
De Marcus Brown 
College of the Pacific 
Stockton, California 
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Herschel L. Bricker, chairman of 
ITM, and drama professor at the 
University of Maine, Orono, has 
issued the following call to profes- 
sional, community, church, univer- 
sity, high school and_ children’s 
theatres to participate: 


“March has again been set as a 
month to celebrate International The- 
atre Month. All theatre groups in 
the U. S. are invited to join this 
effort to help bring about better in- 
ternational understanding through a 
theatrical presentation. 


“Theatres can join in the celebra- 
tion through the presentation of 
plays that give insight into the lives 
of other people in other parts of the 
world. Contemporary plays are pref- 
erable because these are more sig- 
nificant to the American people. 
The celebration can be carried on 
through vital theatre program ar- 
ticles; through radio and television 
programs, plays, round-table discus- 
sions; through planned bulletin 
board and window displays; and 
through the festival idea—that is, 
several schools joining together to 
celebrate ITM. 


Central and 
Flexible Staging 


A New Theater in the Making 
By Walden P. Boyle 


A practical manual on imaginative 
staging techniques, valuable for 
budget-conscious amateur groups and 
professionals alike. Covers detailed 
production problems—lighting, make- 
up, blocking, acting, set changing, 
etc. Helpful diagrams and drawings 
throughout by John H. Jones. 


128 pages, illus. $3.00 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Address: Berkeley 4, California 


i 
Host John C. Bruno and Tallulah Bankhead 


"If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil." 

Ward Morehouse World Telegram & Sun 
“For the Preferred List, Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 

Danton Walker—New York Daily News 
"Top in Town—the sizzling steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil." 

Dorothy Kilgallen—New York Journal American 
“Highly Recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil."’ 

Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 
‘Gourmet Views—No one serves a better 
steak anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity- 


filled Pen & Pencil." 
Mike O'Shea —TV Guide 


Bruno’s 


PEN and PENCIL 


Lunch ® Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every day—air conditioned 


205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 


CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « Acting «+ Directing 
Design - Playwriting - Technical 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa 


THE AIR-CONDITIONED 


cocktail lpunce 


A PLEASANT PLACE TO MEET 
Joan Bishop at the piano 
from 5:30 to 11:30 P.M. 


M 


Dewy Dudson sore 
bites 


~ 353 WEST 57th ST., N.Y 
Opposite The New Coliseum 


Fee =~ 





THEATRE— 
cultural common denominator 
(continued from page 25) 

by? Is it habits and prejudices lin- 
gering from the days before he be- 
came emancipated? To some small 
extent, perhaps. But principally it 
is because, though he may have no 
religion and no formal philosophy, 
he has absorbed moral and aesthetic 
ideas as well as traditions of mere 
manners from novels, plays and all 
the other forms of art 

In an age when the influence of 
specific religious and moral teaching 
has declined to as low a level as it 
has reached today, the role of the 
arts in formulating what 
for—and by—is 


men live 
more impor- 
tant than it usually has been. 
away from even the unimaginative, 
stolid citizen—one without 
intellectual interests and completely 
devoid of what is ordinarily called 
cultur take away from him the 
things that he unconsciously has ab- 


even 


Take 


wholly 


sorbed either from the popular arts 
or from contact with those who have 
absorbed them from those arts, and 
the civilization in which he plays so 
important a would 
shape. No man would be predictable 
enough to make part of a function- 
ing society. We should have a bar- 


role lose _ its 


barous anarchy impossible to imag- 
ine. Take away from the cultivated 
and intellectual classes everything 
which they have accepted from the 
art they have experienced at first or 
second hand, and an even worse 
anarchy would result. The arts are 
not just more or less desirable. They 
are indispensable. You could not get 
rid of them even if you wanted to. 

Not unfrequently both men of ac- 
tion and philosophers have convinced 
themselves that human life is essen- 
tially mex that good and 
evil are one; and that there are no 
rules except those which the strong 
man makes for himself. Many men 
of action and many philosophers 
have, in other words, tried to live in 
a world from which all value judg- 
ments had been banished. But no 
work of art, popular or exalted, can 
possibly exist except against a back- 
sround of explicit or implicit as- 
sumptions concerning good and evil, 
beauty and ugliness. In fact art 
might be defined as an account of 
human life presented in such a way 
as to involve value judgments. And 
that reascn that as long as 
we have art, we shall still find our- 
selves making such value judgments 
even though philosophy should wither 
away and religion die. 


ningless; 


it is for 


Of all the instruments ever in- 
vented for communicating an artist’s 
vision, the printed word is still the 
most versatile. Yet even it cannot 
communicate everything as well as 
other instruments can. Es- 
pecially it cannot create certain ef- 
fects which only the acted drama can 
create. I am not for the moment 
thinking of what the actor and the 
mise en scéne contribute. I am think- 
ing rather of what the audience it- 
self contributes by virtue of the very 
fact that it has gathered as a group 
to enjoy certain experiences which 
it is conscious of sharing with other 
beings. For such an audience a play 
is more than the words the play- 
wright wrote, and more than the life 
the performers give them. When we 
are part of such an audience we are 
participating not only in the play it- 
self, but also in the reactions of the 
other members of the audience. It is 
impossible for us to feel isolated or 
alone. Our fellows aye indeed our 
just insofar as they are be- 
ing moved at the same moment by 
the same emotions. 
obvious illustration - of 
this fact is the laughter which rings 
out at moments when, even if we 
were watching a rehearsal, we should 
smile at most. The laughter is an 


certain 
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FAB SCENE 


FAB SCENE!—Professional Type Prefabricated Scenery 
at “do-it-yourself” SAVINGS! 


Top Ponderosa Pine for Maximum Strength and Minimum Weight 
Comes Completely Milled—Ready For Assembly 


All Joints Mortised and Tenoned 


Special Hardware Supplied and Each Piece Marked 
Easily Assembled With Simple Hand Tools 
All Pieces Standardized—Buy As Little or As Much As You Need 


Choice of 10’, 12’, 14’, and 16’ Sizes 


STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


“Complete Lighting Equipment for Theatre and Television!” 
23 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10 @ Phones: SUperior 7—6778-80 
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acknowledgment of the presence of 
others, and of a sense of unity with 
them. If other subtler emotions had 
equally obvious outward manifesta- 
tions, we should be equally aware 
that they too are reinforced by this 
same sense of community. What we 
seek when we come to a tragedy is 
not merely the experience of pity 
and terror, but the experience of ex- 
periencing it publicly, and of thus 
acknowledging our common human- 
ity. 


Is there any other institution in 
our society which draws men to- 
gether in the same way? Political 
rallies join us with our fellow par- 
tisans and separate us from our op- 
ponents. Even churches are usually 
more or less sectarian. But a laugh- 
ing or weeping audience is truly 
united. On few other occasions does 
any group confess in the same way 
that it meets on a common ground. 

Those who say that the theatre 
began as a ritual and that it should 
become ritualistic again are both 
right and wrong—right in their first 
assumption, wrong in supposing that 
it ever has been anything but ritual- 
istic. Perhaps, indeed, the theatre is 
the only truly catholic temple still 
standing. Those who assemble in it 
are worshiping some of the oldest 
gods and confessing a faith funda- 
mental enough to be shared by those 
who go to different churches, vote 
for different candidates and accept 
different philosophies. That they can 
unite in laughing at the same farce 
or weeping at the same tragedy is 
a surprising fact. They are agreeing 
publicly on something they did not 
know they agreed on, and could not 
define if they tried. They are testi- 
fying to the fact that they belong 
not only to the human race but to a 
civilization which, beneath all of its 
divisions and diversities, is united 
by modes of feeling and standards 
of value more fundamental than any 
of the things over which it is divided. 
To do that is not only to enrich the 
life of that society. It is also to in- 
crease greatly its chances of sur- 
vival 


Unfortunately not even the movies 
perform the same function in the 
same way—partly because of the 
dark isolation of the movie theatre, 
partly, perhaps, because the shadow 
of an actor is more of a symbol and 
less of a warm fact than the actor 
himself. Even less is the so-called 
audience of radio and television an 
audience at all. It absorbs ideas, con- 
victions and prejudices. There is no 
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Dramatic visibility 


Century’s Fresnelite creates accent 


in lighting the acting areas 
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521 West 43rd Street 
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doubt about the extent to which it 
is being what is called in the jargon 
of sociology ‘‘acculturated.”’ But just 
because the whole process is private 
and mechanical it is dehumanized 
rather than humanized. The audi- 
ence is a lonely crowd, not, like a 
theatre audience, a truly social one. 

It is a curious fact that the puri- 
tan enemies of the theatre under- 
stood better than its modern pro- 
ponents the true nature of the thea- 
tre’s influence. They opposed osten- 
sibly “moral” plays almost as bit- 
terly as they did those which they 
regarded as immoral. And they did 


1820-40 Berkeley Street 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


o because they realized, as apolo- 
gists for the theatre often do not, 
that the ostensible themes and theses 
important than the im- 
plicit. The puritans wanted no church 
but their own, and no culture not 
based directly upon the Old Testa- 
ment. They were aware of the fact 
that the most innocent-seeming play 
broadened culture and united men in 
the acknowledgment of values not 
always recognized in their religion. 
It seems a pity that those who value 
the modern theatre should have a 
less adequate understanding of the 
role it plays. 


are less 
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“Tamburlaine,"” and What It 
Takes 


(continued from page 23) 


the sort which stares them in the 
face out of the TV ih the living 
room, which comes gushing and 
squirting out of loud-speakers all 
over the neighbourhood, which goes 
booming in Dear-knows-how-many 
dimensions round the _ half-empty 
movie houses. I think they go to the 
theatre to see something not life- 
size, which, after all, one can see 
by going to the window and leaning 
out; not smaller than life-size, which 
can be seen on the you-know-what; 
but something larger, louder, more 
highly coloured and tidily arranged, 
something more lively than life, as 
most of us customarily experience 
it. 

Of course wide screens or 3-D or 
some other technical marvel may be 
the answer. I personally am _ ex- 
tremely partial to watching Cecil 
B. de Millions of Extras being 
whipped to death in Stereoscopic 
Colorama, or buried in red-hot lava, 
or fighting like mad things—and to 
organ music—for the Grail. But the 
fact remains that all these delights 
are only viewed in reproduction. It’s 
all a sort of trick, which they per- 
formed months ago in Hollywood, 


and of which we are seeing only a 
dim replica. 


In the theatre the sweeping suc- 
cess of the musical in the last dec- 
ade reinforces my point. Musicals 
succeed because they are large and 
loud and bright. The people in a 
musical appear to be a bit more 
lively than the people opposite whom 
one sits in the subway, and here 
they are doing their stuff right now 
in what is graciously known as The 
Flesh. Musicals provide an escape 
into a more spacious, exciting and 
acceptable territory than most of us 
customarily inhabit. 

More acceptable? That is a mat- 
ter of taste. The form of a popular 
musical entertainment is not accept- 
able to everybody. The formula does 
not vary very much: “popular” mu- 
sic, mostly indifferently sung by peo- 
ple who are chosen for their hand- 
some appearance and winning ways 
rather than for musical ability; 
“popular” dancing and lots of it 
usually an emasculated version of 
whatever happens at the moment to 
be in vogue in classical ballet; a 
story which is told in a manner 
which imitates whatever convention 
of storytelling happens to fashion- 
able in the “straight” theatre. The 
décor usuaily seems to me to be the 
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most interesting department, partly 
because musicals do offer to a de- 
signer great opportunity for expres- 
sion, and partly because there is 
plenty of money available. But even 
here the emphasis has to be placed 
heavily on “popularity.” Originality 
is seldom svught. What is wished for 
is a modish treatment of ideas which 
are already thoroughly familiar. 

It would not, however, be reason- 
able to expect a form of entertain- 
ment, which deliberately aims at 
being popular, to be at the same 
time original, or to offer any inter- 
esting comment in any of the var- 
ious arts—music, dancing, painting, 
acting—of which the mixture is 
compounded. Occasionally a miracle 
happens. Oklahoma! had real origi- 
nality. Its production acted like a 
shot in the arm for the musical 
theatre all over the world. But in 
my opinion the dose hasn’t yet been 
repeated. There have been other 
good musicals but nothing which, 
like Oklahoma! opened new vistas, 
suggested new possibilities not only 
for musical comedy but for theatri- 
cal art. 

But popular musical comedy is 
clearly not the only form in which 
the theatre can offer something 
larger and livelier than life. Almost 
all classical drama has survived be- 
cause it possesses this largeness of 
scale. Largeness does not- mean that 
the play, when presented, will nec- 
essarily be, like a musical comedy, 
big and loud and bright. The large- 
ness may derive from a universality 
of theme; and it may demand a 
muted tone of expression, quiet 
voices, low colours, dim lights. This, 
however, is exceptional in classical 
drama. Most of the plays which sur- 
vive the passage of time are not only 
treatments of themes of perennial 
and universal.importance; they treat 
them with exceptional vigour. And 
they demand performance of similar 
vigour and gusto. 


Now, here is where the sort of 
acting which suits camera and mic- 
rophone begins to scem inadequate. 
You just can’t play Macbeth or 
Othello with no better equipment 
than a photogenic dead pan; you 
just can’t coo and whisper and grunt 
your way through Andromaque or 
Faust. 


It certainly is not my intention 
to defend ham acting, which I 
would define as a performance in 
which the technical method is larger 
than the imaginative conception. But 
great plays are so because they are 
dealing with great emotions, and 


very rarely in a suppressed, genteel 
sort of way. (Aren't the plays of 
Checkhov the only great instances 
of genteel suppression?) Rather they 
are dealing with great emotions in 
a highly extroverted, rambunctious, 
tempestuous fashion. Othello must 
lay him down and roar; Andromaque 
must give tongue to her woes like 
nobody’s business. But for more 
than fifty years now, actors have 
tended, as we have suggested, to de- 
velop their art along the lines which 
best enable them to earn a living; 
to work toward an ever more and 
more subtle and delicate portrayal 
of small emotions. This has led to 
some neglect of the great emotions, 
and to the loss of a large-scale tech- 
nique. 


In America at the present time, 
most of the serious younger people 
in the profession are working along 
the lines pioneered by Stanislavsky 
at the Moscow Art Theatre fifty 
years ago, which became part of the 
American scene in the thirties with 
the Group Theatre of Clurman and 
Strasberg. The dominant aim is an 
undiluted emotional sincerity; the 
method, a search within oneself for 
what one is, and then an elaborate 
integration of what one is with the 
part one is to play. Now, it would 
be foolish indeed if I were to decry 
the seriousness and value of this 
aim and method. But I do think 
that its disciples pay too much at- 
tention to the “why” of acting, and 
not enough to the “how.” There is 
too much soul-searching and _ too 
little development of the physical 
mechanism. 


It must be remembered that Stan- 
islavsky evolved his ideas in reaction 
against the European theatre of the 
nineties, a stage dominated by the 
well-made boulevard comedies and 
melodramas of Paris, and by a clas- 
sic theatre which had become ex- 
ceedingly stuck in a rut of heavy, 
conventional, pompous staginess. 
Similarly the Group Theatre in the 
thirties was reacting in part against 
existing and unsatisfactory theatri- 
cal conventions; but more against an 
unsatisfactory social, political and 
financial environment. This, it was 
felt with a considerable degree of 
justification, was poisoning not merely 
the theatre but all human expres- 
sion at the wellspring. The technical 
innovations of the Group Theatre, 
if there were any, were far less 
significant and valuable than the 
change of attitude which was engen- 
dered in the artists toward their 
work, the different view which be- 
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gan to prevail about their duties and 
rights in the community. 

But now the conditions against 
which both the Moscow Art Theatre 
and the Group Theatre reacted, have 
ceased to exist. And I venture to 
think that in the American theatre 
another revolution is due: a move- 
ment which, while using (not dis- 
carding) what is valuable in “Group- 
iness” the search for emotional 
sincerity, awareness of social con- 
tent and so on also re-examines 
systematically the technical means 
at the actor’s command, especially 
his most important link with the au- 
dience, his voice. 

This leads us back to Tamburlaine 
Here is a script which cannot suit- 
ably be cooed into a microphone or 
mimed in close-up technique; a script 
which makes small demands upon 
actor’s power of psychological anal- 
ysis; which requires very little in 
the way of delicate nuances. It does, 
however, make immense vocal de- 
mands; its speeches are written for 
ringing declamation; written, more- 
over, in great, sweeping phrases. If 
these are broken, their sense is 
lost; and a play which is perfectly 
easy to understand, when adequately 
spoken, thus can become trouble- 
some and difficult and heavy on the 
wing. 

To many actors accustomed only 
to modern naturalistic plays and to 
modern ‘“‘throw-away” acting, it is 
quite a new idea that a speech may 
require being phrased at all; and 
certainly they would be surprised to 
discover that adequate phrasing of 
blank verse requires the sort of 
breath control which opera singers 
and boxers have to cultivate. It is 
my view that a well-equipped actor, 
in one breath, should be able to 
speak, loudly and without hurrying, 
seven lines of bland verse. Most un- 
trained speakers can manage more 
than one only with difficulty. Long 
phrasing cannot be achieved solely 
by the light of nature. It has to be 
cultivated artificially by practice, 
exercise, persistence 

And plays such as Tamburlaine 
by which I mean all the rhetorical 
plays of the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, including those 
of Shakespeare require of their 
actors that they know how to use 
the voice from a whisper to a shout; 
that their diction be good enough 
to enable them to patter out sylla- 
bles at a tremendous speed and yet 
remain intelligible, while at the 
same time their breath control per- 
mits them to alternate a rapid stac- 
cato with a very slow sostenuto; and 
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that their range extend over at least 


two octaves. How many American 
actors-—people of talent and intel- 
ligence and good will—even know 


what two octaves many 
have even a dim idea of the work- 
ing of the vocal mechanism? They 
can get by without knowing these 
things. But as a result the American 
theatre is greatly impoverished. Not 
only that: I venture to think that 
the whole speaking of the whole 
speaking of the English language 
in America is impoverished. In Eu- 


are? How 


rope since time immemorial, the 
stage, for obvious reason, has been 


able to set an example for the rest 
of the community in the matter of 


clearly intelligible, expressive and 
therefore “good” speech. I do not 
think that Americans look to their 


actors for such an example. 


This is not to say that American 
actors lack technique of other kinds. 
On the contrary, the technical skill 
on view at half a dozen theatres in 
New York at the present time is 
dazzling. But it is a technique which 


pays comparatively and extraordi- 
narily little attention to the voice 
as a musical instrument, and the 


play as a musical score. Yet vocal 
virtuosity is what the greatest plays 
demand of their interpreters above 
all else. Their meaning is insepar- 


able from their music; and their 
music cannot adequately be per- 
formed without magnificent vocal 


endowment and an elaborately cul- 
tivated technique. 


It must not be supposed from the 
foregoing that every actor at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon or the Old Vic is so 
gifted and thus cultivated. Would it 
were so. Nor is it the case that every 
actor in the Comédie Francaise, let 


alone every actor in France, has 
what it takes for French classical 
drama, In Germany one may catch 


some very inadequate grapples with 
Goethe, Lessing or Schiller. None- 
theless there exists in Europe a gen- 
eral realization that to interpret the 
great works, it is needful to have 
something more than intellectual ap- 
preciation of their conient and emo- 
tional sympathy with their charac- 
ters. It is necessary to do something 
more than search one’s heart, sit up 
till all hours exchanging confessions, 
and then come up with a right- 
Group-Actors Studio-y impression of 
a “mixed-up personality.” 


Tamburlaine may reasonably be 
considered as a piece of music as 
well as a story. It has little develop- 
ment of plot or character. In the 


first part we watch Tamburlaine de- 








velop from a shepherd-turned-robber 
into an emperor. We see evidence of 
his charm as well as his vicious 
cruelty. But none of this is presented 
subtly or by inference. It is rapidly 
and flatly stated, but in language 
which is a torrent of diamonds. In 
(and more impressive) 
part we see the disintegration of 
the emperor and can surmise the 
disintegration of his empire. Lust 
for power and blood, once glutted, 
turns to mania. The brilliant and 
fascinating shepherd boy of the 
play’s beginning becomes the psy- 
chotic monarch of its end. Musically 
the play is a 


the second 


sort of sadistic 
Tamburlaine is the solo 
instrument, backed by a discord- 
ant symphony of savage henchmen, 
maimed and_ tortured 
women. 


con- 
certo. 


rivals, de- 
Zenocrate’s voice 
alone provides some relief from the 
lurid and the violent. 


stroyed 


This, I think, is the principal cause 
which has kept this play so long off 
the stage: Its peculiar flavour has 


been considered unpalatable. The 
recipe, it seems to me, is an ex- 
travagant lyricism “angels in 
chrystal armour” heavily laced 


with cruelty; hardly a scene passes 
without some allusion to, or exhibi- 
tion of physical torture. To an epoch 
familiar with the horrors of Belsen 
and Dachau, to the epoch which 
wrought the destruction of Warsaw 
and Hiroshima; whose sky echoes to 
the wild music of the jet plane; in 
an epoch when once again the idea 
of absolute power in the hands of 
a single dynast or a group of 
oligarchs begins to be familiar, and 
at once so attractive and so repel- 
lent that we flirt with it like lovers, 
timid but 
may 
thing 


desirous—to such an age 
there not likewise be some- 
attractive and contemporary 
in Marlowe's orgy of sadism by the 
light of meteors, in the inflamed 
dream of this young genius destined 
to die by violent murder before he 
ever reached maturity? 

In preparing the current produc- 
tion I have read many works about 
Marlowe and most commentaries in 
English on the play. One is always 
grieved to find how scholars refuse 
to regard a play as raw material for 
the theatre. Critique after critique 
is based on literary rather than 
theatrical values. Hardly any of the 


learned people who have written 


about this play really seem to have 
tried to visualize it as a ritual dance 
or to hear it as a kind of savage ora- 
these 
endeavoured to 
the theatre. 


torio. It is in 
have 


terms that we 
present it in 
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Robert E. Sherwood 


continued from page 27 


all that a new master was at work 
in the theatre 

The new master proceeded to turn 
out three plays in succession that 
were as nearly perfect as plays can 
be. Idiot’s Delight, Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois and There Shall Be No Night 
are written with such wit, wisdom, 
humor and virtuosity in stagecraft 
that they put Sherwood in a class 
by himself among American play- 
wrights. Idiot’s Delight is a discus- 
sion of the war to come, its sense- 
lessness and its inevitability, so con- 
trived as to hold audiences breath- 
less from beginning to end. Abe Lin- 
coln is a retelling of the Civil War 
President's beginnings, the story of 
a man of peace who finds that he 
must lead a _ nation into battle, 
homely, brainy, wittily aware of the 
bitter irony of his situation. It may 
be fanciful to think so, but it has 
occurred to me that Sherwood felt 
closer to Lincoln than to any other 
of his heroes, partly because Lin- 
coln, too, went through life looking 
down on the rest of the popula- 
tion from a somewhat embarrassing 
height 30b was six feet, seven 
inches tall, and Lincoln grew to an 
altitude similarly rarefied. When 
Sherwood, as wartime assistant to 
President Roosevelt, stayed at the 
White House, there was some talk 
of finding Lincoln’s bed for him. At 
any rate the character is handled 
so affectionately in the play that 
one suspects a feeling of kinship, 
and it was played so sensitively by 
Ray Massey that it is probably bet- 
ter known to all Americans than 
anything else Sherwood wrote. 


There had crept into his work, 
however, a note of prophetic gravity, 


not obtrusive and never drowning 
the comedy completely, and this note 
swelled into a warning cry in There 
Shall Be No Night, a play about the 
invasion of Finland by Russia. AI- 
fred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, who 
had done such a glorious job with 
Idiot’s Delight, played There Shall 
Be No Night with perfect artistry 
and understanding. It may be that 
this is Sherwood’s best play—a play 
about patriotism in that loved and 
gallant little land under the Arctic 
Circle, a play in which the wit 
lights the night of the coming war 
like the aurora borealis; and the 
foreboding in the tortured mind of 
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the schoolmaster has a quality not 
dissimilar to the darkness in the 
mind of the Unknown Prophet who 
finished the work of Isaiah. 

There are two plays by Sherwood 
which he had completed before his 
death, and are ready for production. 


written as brilliantly as anything he 
ever wrote. I hope we shall see them 


been no falling off in wit or work- 
manship when he died. There were 
many other plays in his mind. It is 
difficult for us to believe that he 
won't write them. 
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The Challenge of a Poetic 
Theatre 


(continued from page 


4) 
Poetic language, symbolism and 
other devices have been employed to 
create overtones of meaning which 
it would be impossible to achieve 
with naturalistic techniques. Being 
anti-naturalistic, such a play auto- 
matically creates problems of no 
small dimension for the director. If 
the audience is to participate in its 
poetic experience in any significant 
way, a realistic means of presenta- 
tion must be found which can unify 
the various levels of the piece with- 
out sacrificing any of its complexity. 
Fortunately the poetic play already 
operates in terms of a viable reality, 
otherwise an audience would have 
no frame of experiential reference 
to it. It is the director’s task to find 
the means of projecting the com- 
plexity of this kind of theatre in 
terms which the audience can iden- 
tify itself with, and be moved by. 

Obviously the poetic play makes 
demands on the audience's intelli- 
gence and sensibility. It is unsenti- 
mental (though not without heart). 
The experience which it seeks to 
effect is a larger and more involved 
one than the quick, sure-fire emo- 
tionalism which marks many natur- 
alistic dramas. But its reward as an 
artistic experience are unquestion- 
ably richer. 

For the director, the poetic thea- 
tre offers the opportunity of employ- 
ing unique and different styles. To 
illustrate some of the problems in- 
herent in directing this type of play, 
examples may be chosen from three 
of the presentations of the Artists 
Theatre. These particular plays, soon 
to be published by New Directions 
in a modern anthology, Playbook, 
are Lionel Abel’s The Death of Odys- 
seus, James Merrill's The Immortal 
Husband, and Robert Hivnor’s The 
Ticklish Acrobat. 


The Death of Odysseus, a long 
one-act play, was given in the Art- 
ists Theatre’s second season. In brief, 
it was a somewhat existential re- 
telling of Sophocles’ lost fragment. 
The wily Odysseus, faced with a 
moral situation which his cleverness 
cannot resolve without loss of self- 
respect, is forced to repudiate com- 
plex intellect for simple action, 
though it means his own death. One 
of the almost insurmountable prob- 
lems in the production of this play 
was the opening soliloquy, modeled 
along the lines of the French tirade. 
It was imperative for Odysseus to 
win the audience’s sympathy from 
the outset in order to maintain an 
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interest in his problems throughout 
the play. How to translate what 
seemed primarily literary into the 
language of stage action occupied 
our attention for many rehearsal 
days. The author, actor and myself 
finally worked out a strategy to pro- 
ject the hero’s internal conflict in a 
way which the audience could easily 
grasp. 

We minimized the mythical ele- 
ment in his character; there was no 
point in trying to direct the play in 
the style of Greek drama. Instead of 
making his soliloquy an Aside, the 
actor spoke to the audience confi- 
dentially. The struggles in his per- 
sonality were projected onto stage 
objects: The empty throne became 
a symbol of what his clever heroism 
had achieved; and maturity had tem- 
pered his youthful ability for direct 
action, and made him unable to bend 
a bow. The result was that the 
tirade emerged as a dialogue be- 
tween the split self in recognizable 
psychological terms. What might 
have seemed abstract became _in- 
tensely human and succeeded in gen- 
erating audience empathy. The au- 
thor’s pungency and dry wit were 
pointed up, and the play became an 
absorbing piece of theatre. 


Robert Hivnor’s The Ticklish Acro- 
bat offered a carload of difficulties. 
It was a full-length play in prose 
and verse, brimming with ideas. Eu- 
rope and America, the past and the 
present, art and politics, love and 
religion, faith and fate were con- 
tained in a somewhat surrealistic 
framework. The soldier hero returns 
to a small Dalmatian village where, 
during World War II he had para- 
chuted into an acrobatic net and 
fallen in love with a ticklish acrobat 
The town is full of expatriates and 
natives, all behaving like the Marx 
brothers. The many aspects of plot 
and idea would have defeated a 
juggler, and at every moment the 
play had to be intensely disciplined. 
In one scene, for example, a tattooed 
lady suddenly rises from her chair 
at a sidewalk café on the public 
square and holds forth in two pages 
of verse dialogue on the history of 
art throughout the ages—a history 
of which her tattooed body is a liv- 
ing text. Since her husband had been 
the artist responsible for the tattoos, 
we finally had her deliver the tirade 
as a total recall for each needled 
moment. With every line and ges- 
ture, she showed her personal de- 


cline as a human being in the im- 
personal service of art, and the 
speech took on the double meaning 
of both an individual and aesthetic 
past 

Of all the Artists Theatre produc- 
tions, James Merrill’s The Immortal 
Husband was the only play which 
had a commercial run, at the Thea- 
tre de Lys. Like the Odysseus play, 
this is also a revamping of myth, in 
this case the story of Tithonus and 
the goddess Aurora, who granted an 
eager mortal eternal life but not 
eternal youth. The theme of the 
“comedy” echoed a concept of Jung 

that fear of death is tantamount 
to fear of life. 


This fantasy provided many a 
tough nut for both director and 
actors to crack. It began in Thack- 
eray’s England, switched to Chek- 
hov’s Russia, and wound up in a 
drawing room comedy conception of 
Connecticut, As though this were 
not trouble enough, the three acts 
of the play were written in prose 
corresponding to the time and place: 
The first act sped Victorian natural- 
ism, the second was a pastiche of 
Chekhov and the third was brittle, 
sophisticated modern farce! How to 
allow stylistic latitude to the players 
and yet preserve an over-all tone? 


The answer, of course, was pro- 
vided in the text. With the exception 
of Tithonus and Aurora, all of the 
other characters assumed three dif- 
ferent roles, changing their names 
and cultures according to the time 
and place of each act. Externally 
this necessitated a change in make- 
up, costume and movement. But such 
outward metamorphoses were pro- 
vided only at the latter stage of the 
proceedings. 


Tithonus, by definition, was the 
same person throughout the three 
acts, though within the time span of 
two hours he lived from the age of 
19 to 120. Make-up again was em- 
ployed very successfully, in this case 
to create his astonishing physical 
change. His inner changes proved 
somewhat more difficult. In directing 
him I suggested that the actor elimi- 
nate any regional accents whatso- 
ever, though the tone and pitch of 
his voice altered with age. Stage 
movement also proved effective to 
illustrate the passage of time, and 
further pointed up the central flaw 
in Tithonus himself. As a young man 
in Act I he was alive and restless; 
in Act II he had become somewhat 
sedentary, which symbolized his in- 
creasing self-preoccupation and the 
aesthetic egoism that restricted his 
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movements to the easel at which he 
was painting; while in the last act 
Tithonus was swathed in blankets 
like a baby, and literally carried on 
Stage. 

No less of a riddle was created by 
Aurora. Being immortal and immu- 
table, she did not change at all 
throughout the play, at least physi- 
cally. On the psychological plane, 
however, there was some intended 
irony by the author: Tithonus’ de- 
humanization as a result of being 
made immortal parallels Aurora’s 
increasing humanization as she un- 
dergoes certain experiences — love 
and suffering, childbirth and ultimate 
boredom with responsibility. The ac- 
tress who played Aurora was thus 
on the horns of a dilemma: She had 
to be a goddess and a human being 
at the same time. Creating the char- 
acter of Aurora was difficult, too. I 
insisted on her reacting with naive 
delight to each earthly object, like a 
child discovering a new toy. In effect, 
every moment of the play, Aurora 
was asked to feel spontaneously and 
never to think (only human beings 
think and are unhappy as a result). 
Thus, though her emotional behavior 
resembled that of a human being, 
she was subject to no inhibitions or 
rules—unlike the other characters 
of the play, who reflected the man- 
ners and mores of their time and 
place. 


In working as director for these 
and other plays produced by the 
Artists Theatre, I was continually 
faced with the problem of transmut- 
ing literary language into dramatic 
action. This is not to imply the false 
distinction so often heard when the 
problem of poetry or fine words 
comes up—that theatre is one thing 
and literature another. Literature 
can be theatre, as in the case of 
Shakespeare or Shaw; and it goes 
without saying that the best of thea- 
tre is literature. What, then, were 
the reasons for the recurring diffi- 
culties in staging these works? The 
answer is that naturalism, such a 
vital force in the hands of an Ibsen, 
has become a kind of Frankenstein’s 
monster, threatening to destroy any 
kind of dramatic endeavor which 
does not work within its limitations. 
As a result American audiences have 
lost much of their taste for poetry 
and rhetoric in the theatre, whereas 
these elements still persist in Eng- 
land and France, tradition being 
stronger in those countries. And our 
actors rarely have the opportunity 
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to play in other than the naturalistic 
mode, since directors cannot often 
venture outside its prescribed limits. 

The poets feel alienated from a 
public which often finds them too 
private in language and meaning. I 
must candidly criticize these poets 
as much as I sympathize with them. 
The truth is that the plays we pro- 
duced were often not very clearly 
written, and much subsequent un- 
raveling of thought and motivation 
was necessary. This is understand- 
able, since few of the poets had had 
the opportunity to write for the 


’ theatre before. 


But if the American theatre is to 
have its long-awaited renaissance, 
we have no choice but to take up the 


The Met and Something for the 
Road 
(continued from page 69) 
feels very much at home. 

Her Tosca, on the other hand, is 
not so sharply defined a figure. To 
begin with, her costumes are unfor- 
tunate in design; Queen Victoria 
would have loved them. And still 
missing, somehow, is the inner core 
of the proud Roman diva. 

The season’s new Tosca, identified 
as a “refurbished” production, is in 
reality almost altogether new. Only 
a bit here and a: piece there are at 
all recognizable. On the whole the 
new Frederick Fox sets are effective, 
except for a first act which he and 
stage director Dino Yannopoulos 
have contrived to clutter up beyond 
comprehension. The glories of the 
new Tosca are chiefly musical. Con- 
ductor Dimitri Mitropoulos wrung 
every drop of hot Italian blood out 
of the score in a passionate drive 
that carried Mme. Tebaldi, Richard 
Tucker (Cavaradossi) and Leonard 
Warren (Scarpia) along with him. 
This was grand opera. Hard as it 
might have been to steal the honors 
in that cast, Warren did it. It was 
the first time he ever had portrayed 
the sinister police chief on any stage, 
and he was magnificent. 


“Opera Theatre’s” Offspring 
Through seven seasons and forty 
presentations of thirty-five operas, 
the N.B.C.-TV “Opera Theatre” has, 
as a corporal entity, consisted only 
of a production staff. Singers came 
and singers went. Often those artists 
desired for a role were available for 
the necessary rehearsal period, often 
not. Working only from one televi- 
sion opera to another, the “Opera 
Theatre” found it hard to maintain 
a continuity of personnel. Nonethe- 


challenge afforded by poetic drama. 
As yet we have nothing comparable 
to the intense activity that may be 
found in London or Paris during any 
season. In February the Artists 
Theatre will begin its fourth season, 
hampered by the usual lack of a per- 
manent theatre and sufficient funds. 
But it will continue, if at all pos- 
sible, with its policy of presenting 
new poetic plays by writers whose 
voices have the right to be heard. 
Anyone involved in the theatre in 
any capacity—producers, audiences, 
actors, directors, critics, painters or 
composers—can help by creating a 
sympathetic climate for further ex- 
periment and growth along these 
lines. 


less the unit became the most posi- 
tive force for music on television. 


Yet to be fully calculated is the 
impact of the company’s opera-in- 
English policy. It is known to be 
considerable. Just how much so will 
be determined next fall when, for 
the first time, the N.B.C. Opera be- 
comes a tangible being and takes to 
the road as a repertory company. 
For a starter, the company will play 
Puccini’s Madame Butterfly and Mo- 
zart’s The Marriage of Figaro for 
eight weeks. The National Broad- 
casting Company and the Radio Cor- 
poration of America will underwrite 
the cost, but Judson, O’Neill & Judd 
of Columbia Artists Management has 
signed a booking contract which 
guarantees the new N.B.C. Opera 
$1,500,000 over a four-year period. 
The television “Opera Theatre,” 
which will continue, of course, will 
plug the new enterprise, and RCA 
Victor will record one of the produc- 
tions, most probably, as a starter, 
The Marriage of Figaro. 


Although Boris Goldovsky’s New 
England Opera Theatre has been 
touring the country with spirited 
and attractive opera-in-English pro- 
ductions for the past few years, the 
principals involved in the N.B.C. 
project feel that they have some- 
thing fresh to offer. Television opera 
as they have presented it, they feel, 
has created a new audience for their 
kind of credible opera. Peter Her- 
man Adler, N.B.C.-TV “Opera Thea- 
tre’s” music and artistic director, is 
certain that the United States has 
the greatest untapped opera poten- 
tial of any country on earth, and he 
is determined to develop it, even if 
it takes all the combined forces of 
television, live performances, phono- 
graph records and the movies to 
prove his point. 








Six Characters in Search of an Author 
(continued from page 75) 


author abandoned them in mid- 
stream, and who seek fulfillment by 
invading the rehearsal stage of a 
volatile director and his troupe while 
the latter are preparing a light- 
weight comedy. These characters are 
bent on acting out their lives, and 
after a good deal of persuasion on 
their part, they do just that, through 
the medium of the assembled actors. 
Since their lives involve such tidbits 
as planned adultery and _ incipient 
incest (the plot within the plot is 
enormously complicated, but it sug- 
gests a combination of Strindberg 
and Spillane, and conceivably might 
have shocked David Belasco), it is 
hard to see why any author would 
have abandoned them. It takes a 
really arresting play to top their 
story. Something like Six Characters 
in Search of an Author. 

For here the author not only has 
his six characters and their powerful 
dramatic core but a wonderfully 
clever idea besides, not to mention a 
valid message embroidered with 
metaphysical trimmings. The ingen- 
ious idea consists in juxtaposing the 
fiction of the characters with the so- 
called realism of the actors, a troupe 
that might well have been rehears- 
ing a period piece such as The Boy 
Friend, and whose attempt to come 
to grips with such stark material as 
the newcomers pose leads to some 
devastatingly funny 


scenes. Along 


with this visual comedy there 
emerges the point that where reality 
is concerned, the shoe is actually on 
the other foot. The characters 
emerge as the more real, and it is 
the actors who might reasonably 
feel frustrated, since they are mere 
cartoons. They might, that is, if Pi- 
randello were not as adept at cari- 
cature as at philosophy. And he is 
adept at both, though his central 
point may be obscured at times by 
overwriting. 

Director Tyrone Guthrie, however, 
is not a man to be thrown by mes- 
sages. He has placed primary em- 
phasis on the play’s inherent the- 
atricality. This production emerged, 
therefore, as an extremely animated 
one, with a minimum of scenery and 
a maximum of gusto. Guthrie had 
stated as his aim a restoration of the 
balance between the ingredients of 
humor, drama and philosophy. It 
may be that he tilted the scales in 
the direction of comedy, but that is 
a point that will not be quibbled 
over here, in the light of his achieve- 
ment. In the excellent cast, saluta- 
tions are in order for Kurt Kasznar, 
who played the badgered director 
with enormous vitality; Betty Lou 
Holland and Michael Wager, among 
the characters; and Natalie Schafer, 
Francis Bethencourt and Aileen Poe, 
who made three of the most engag- 
ingly inept actors on record. 


The City Center's Talent Tracker 


(continued from page 71) 


January 26, 1947—-I was so broken 
up I went to stay with Amparo and 
José Iturbi to pull myself together. 
I thought, ‘My God, look at Grace! 
She’s gone, but she did the things 
she wanted to do in life.’ She used 
to tell me, ‘You should, too.’ So I 
made up my mind then and there I 
would never do publicity again.” 

Actually Miss Dalrymple joined 
the managers’ ranks in 1945 by co- 
producing, with Marc Connelly, a 
play called Hope for the Best, but 
after Miss Moore’s death she kept 
her sights on a producer's career, 
and during that very season the Dal- 
rymple banner waved, solo, over the 
successful Broadway revival of Bur- 
lesque starring Bert Lahr. 

The current result of all this de- 
termination is that, having, through 
Scottish economy and shrewd calcu- 
lation of the public taste, broughi 
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some $140,000 into the City Center 
coffers in only fourteen months, Miss 
Dalrymple was, at press time, shoot- 
ing her wad and praying. And some- 
thing more. Exercising the typical 
producers’ prerogative, she already 
was making plans for 1956, 1957 and 
points beyond. 

“I'd like Joe Ferrer to come back. 
And I have the feeling that Orson 
will return to us, make the City 
Center a base of operations. He and 
Joe could come here regularly, with 
classic plays. And then I'd like to get 
them together for a season. As a 
matter of fact, Joe Ferrer has al- 
ready said he’d like to work with 
Orson.” 

Orson Welles and José Ferrer at 
the City Center in Othello? It’s a 


possibility—that is, so long as Jean 
Dalrymple hasn’t had a “definite 
‘No.’ ” 








The Boy Who Wrote a Play 
by Shakespeare 
(continued from page 65) 
Faith by William Shakespeare,” run- 
ning over three hundred words. De- 
spite basic anachronisms, the docu- 
ment was accepted by Shakespeare 
experts. A leading clergyman, moved, 
no doubt, by the source and the senti- 
ment, declared: “We have many fine 
passages in our Church Service and 
our litany abounds in beauty, but 
here, Sir, is a man who outdistanced 

us all.” 

Much encouraged, William quickly 
discovered the complete original 
manuscript of Lear and portions of 
the original Hamlet manuscript, as 
well as a box with some locks of 
Shakespeare's hair. 

The Irelands became outstanding 
celebrities. There were, of course, 
skeptics. But the list of believers in 
the genuineness of the relics included 
most of the leading experts and 
critics. Boswell knelt before the 
locks of hair and the Lear and Ham- 
let manuscripts and declaimed: “I 
now kiss the invaluable relics of our 
bard, and thanks to God that I have 
lived to see them.” The Prince of 
Wales was another distinguished vis- 
itor who made the pilgrimage to the 
Ireland house to view the treasures. 

Thus seventeen-year-old William 
Henry Ireland had made his father 
a very happy and proud man and 
had made an invaluble contribution 
to England's historical and literary 
archives. The persons from whom he 
had bought the paper and ink, and 
to whom he had to return from time 
to time for more supplies, must have 
heard about the great discoveries, 
but they kept silent. But how did 
the boy explain the circumstances 
of his discoveries? The answer, 
which follows in his own words, de- 
scribes a landmark in human credu- 
lity. These excerpts from Ireland's 
Confession (1805) also detail the 
composition of his original Shake- 
speare play, his inner feelings at 
certain crucial moments, and the 
great plans he had for nearly dou- 
bling William Shakespeare’s output. 

After the profession of faith, I 
was much questioned as to the source 
from whence the manuscripts were 
drawn, and it was then for the first 
time I began to discover the unpleas- 
ant predicament in which I had in- 
volved myself by the production of 
the papers; for to screen a falsehood 
it was absolutely necessary to have 
recourse to a second duplicity, in 
consequence of which the following 
story was framed, which was _ in- 
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variably told to every individual who 
requested satisfaction on that head. 

I informed the public, that, having 
made an acquaintance at a coffee- 
house with a gentleman of fortune, 
who was from my conversation given 
to understand that I had a great 
predilection for everything like an- 
tiquity, he had in consequence re- 
quested that I would pay him a 
visit; stating at the same time that 
he had many old papers, which had 
descended to him from his ancestors, 
who had practised the law, among 
which some might in all probability 
be found worthy my notice, in which 
case he would willingly make a pres- 
ent of them. I further added that a 
morning was appointed for my wait- 
ing upon him, but that, conceiving 
he might have only stated the above 
in order to turn me into ridicule, I 
did not pay any attention to the day 
specified; but happening, some morn- 
ings after, to pass near his cham- 
bers, the circumstance came to my 
recollection, and I in consequence 
determined on paying my friend a 
visit. 

I then observed, that on my en- 
trance into the apartment, the gen- 
tleman appeared rather hurt at my 
remissness in not having kept my 
appointment with him; when, after 
a suitable apology, he desired me to 
go into an adjoining apartment, 
where I observed a vast collection 
of old deeds and papers tied up in 
bundles and numbered, which I in- 
stantly began to inspect, when, after 
having looked over some parcels, I 
discovered, to my utter astonish- 
ment, the deed between our bard 
and Michael Fraser, bearing the sig- 
nature of Shakespeare. I then pro- 
ceeded to state, that, my first sur- 
prise having subsided, I took the 
above-mentioned deed to my friend, 
who also appeared much astonished, 
not conceiving any such document 
had been in his possession; that he 
remarked it was certainly a very 
curious instrument, but that having 
promised me everything I should 
find worthy my notice, he would not 
be worse than his word, and, desir- 
ing only that I would make him a 
fair transcript in my own handwrit- 
ing, he told me the deed was at my 
service. ... 


As the manuscripts became rather 
voluminous, great stress was laid 
upon their value, and it was thought 
a matter of astonishment how any 
man in his proper senses could think 
of giving away such a treasure. I 


stated that during my _ research 
among the deeds of my friend I had 
discovered one which established his 
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right to certain property that had 
long been a subject of litigation; on 
which account he conceived the giv- 
ing me the Shaksperian manuscripts 
no other than a just recompense for 
the service I had thus rendered him. 

As every individual inspecting the 
papers remarked that it would have 
been his pride to be known as the 
original possessor of the documents 
produced, I was in consequence ques- 
tioned as to the name of the donor: 
My reply to which was that the gen- 
tleman being possessed of a large 
fortune, and being well aware of the 
inquiries which must take place on 
the production of the papers, did not 
think fit to subject himself to the 
impertinent questionings of every 
individual who conceived himself 
licensed to demand an explanation 
concerning them; that he in conse- 
quence gave me the documents as 
mere curiosities, exacting from me 
at the same time a most solemn 
asseveration that I would keep his 
name for ever concealed. 

When the idea of writing a play 
first took possession of my mind, I 
continued for some days undecided 
as to the subject most appropriate 
to the purpose; when a large draw- 
ing executed by Mr. S. Ireland rep- 
resenting Rowena in the act of pre- 
senting wine to Vortigern, and which 
hung over the chimneypiece in Mr. 
Ireland’s study, suddenly attracted 
my attention. In consequence, when 
alone I took down Mr. Ireland’s edi- 
tion of Holinsher’s Chronicle, and 
referred to the story of Vortigern as 
related by that historian; when, con- 
ceiving it apt to my purpose, I im- 
mediately planned the outline of the 
play; and with my usual impetuosity 
made known to Mr. Ireland the dis- 
covery of such a piece, before a 
single line was really executed. 

In consequence of which I was 
unceasingly tormented for the man- 
uscript; which I brought forward in 
small portions, as I found time to 
compose it, in my own handwriting, 
pretending to have copied it from 
the original: and I believe I may 
with safety aver, that the play, 
though procrastinated in the deliv- 
ery, did not actually occupy more 
than two months’ time in the com- 
posing; notwithstanding the incon- 
veniences I had to surmount from 
Mr. Ireland’s unceasing applications, 
from the questionings of the numer- 
ous persons who inspected the pa- 
pers, and the difficulty I found in 
snatching opportunities to proceed 
with the manuscript. 

It is extraordinary to observe how 
willingly persons will blind them- 


selves on any point interesting to 
their feelings. When it was known 
that a play on the subject of Vorti- 
gern was coming forward, every 
person who inspected the manu- 
scripts admired the strange coinci- 
dence of Mr. Ireland’s having so 
long possessed a drawing on the 
very subject of that drama; yet do 
I not recollect, even in one instance, 
that the drawing in question excited 
the smallest suspicion. 


Being considerably under the age 
of eighteen when I wrote the play 
of Vortigern, the following fact will 
not appear singular. I was really so 
unacquainted with the proper length 
of a drama as to be compelled to 
count the number of lines in one of 
Shakspeare’s plays, and on that 
standard to frame the Vortigern; 
and the play I had chosen happening 
to be uncommonly long, mine con- 
sequently became so: when com- 
pleted, it contained, to the best of 
my recollection, 2,800 lines and up- 
wards. Upon observing this, Mr. 
Sh*r*d*n remarked, that “the pur- 
chase of the play was at any rate 
a good one, as there were two plays 
and a half, instead of one.” I believe 
that fourteen hundred lines are quite 
sufficient for present day drama... . 

Previous to the agreement’s being 
signed respecting Vortigern and 
Rowena with the managers of Drury 
Lane Theatre, Messrs. Sh*r*d*n and 
R*ch*rds*n waited upon Mr. Ireland, 
to inspect the fair copy of the play, 
which had been made from the man- 
uscript as produced in the disguised 
hand. After having perused several 
pages, Mr. Sh*r*d*n came to one 
line which was not strictly poetic; 
upon which, turning to Mr. Ire- 
land he remarked—“This is rather 
strange; for though you are ac- 
quainted with my opinion as to 
Shakspeare, yet, be it as it may, he 
certainly always wrote poetry.”- 
Having perused a few pages further, 
Mr. Sh*r*d*n again paused, and, lay- 
ing down the manuscript, spoke to 
the following effect: ‘There are cer- 
tainly some bold ideas, but they are 
crude and undigested. It is very odd: 
One would be led to think that 
Shakespeare must have been very 
young when he wrote the play. As 
to the doubting whether it be really 
his or not, who can possibly look at 
the papers, and not believe them 
ancient?” 

After the most unaccountable pro- 
crastination, the terms of the deed, 
as to the purchase of the Vortigern 
by Mr. Sh*r*d*n, were agreed upon, 
and the papers drawn up by Mr. 
Albany Wallis of Norfolk Street; 
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Mr. S. Ireland being made trustee 
for me, as I was then under age. 
The terms of the agreement were, 
that Mr. Sh*r*d*n should pay down 
three hundred pounds, and that the 
profits of the performance for the 
first sixty nights should be equally 
divided between Mr. Samuel Ireland 
and Mr. Sh*r*d*n, after deducting 
the necessary expenses of the theatre. 

The three hundred pounds was 
paid in notes of hand, at short dates, 
drawn upon Mr. H*mmiFrsly, the 
banker, out of which I received sixty 
pounds. I have thought it necessary 
to mention this circumstance, that 
the charge of avarice may not be 
attributed to me; such an idea hav- 
ing never once entered my mind dur- 
ing the whole period I was occupied 
in the fabrication of the papers... . 

For some weeks previous to the 
performance of the play of Vorti- 
gern, Mr. Malone [Edmond Malone, 
the great Shakespearean scholar] 
had daily given intimation that his 
Inquiry into the Validity of the Pa- 
pers Attributed to Shakespeare was 
on the eve of publication. The vol- 
ume, however, did not appear until 
after the representation of the piece. 
In order, therefore, that Mr. Malone 
might not be backward on this occa- 
sion, it was stated in the course of 
the day that a handbill was to be 
delivered at the several avenues 
leading to Drury Lane Theatre, 
which was to contain an affirmation 
that Mr. Malone, in his work, would 
prove the whole to be a rank for- 
gery; and that, consequently, he had 
issued the said paper in order to 
caution persons against the fraud, 
and lead them to judge of the play 
in its proper light. In consequence 
of this intelligence, Mr. S. Ireland 
caused a handbill to be _ printed, 
wherein he stated his knowledge of 
the modes that were adopted by Mr. 
Malone in opposition to the play; 
and requested that all persons who 
should attend the representation of 
the piece would lay aside any preju- 
dices that might arise in consequence 
of such invidious attacks, and suffer 
the piece to speak for itself... . 

It is almost impossible to convey 
an adequate idea of the influx of 
persons who came to behold the rep- 
resentation of Vortigern. Every seat 
in the boxes had been previously 
taken; and so eager were the public 
to witness the fate of the play, that 
numerous persons paid the box 
prices, not being able to pass the pit 
door with sufficient expedition; after 
which, finding all the places in the 
boxes in keeping for the various 
parties who had bespoken them for 
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weeks previous, they dropped down 
from the lower tier of boxes into the 
pit, in order to procure seats. 

I did not enter the theatre till a 
very short period previous to the 
rising of the curtain; and the box 
being so very conspicuous, I soon re- 
tired from observation behind the 
scenes. 

There is something so appalling in 
the conviction that a man does not 
stand upon the basis of truth, that 
he shrinks with terror when circum- 
stances appear most favourable to 
his wishes. On the important night 
which was to seal the fate of my 
long-expected Vortigern and Rowena, 
I spent the greater part of the time 
of its representation in the green- 
room of the theatre; where I con- 
versed for the most part with Mrs. 
Jordan [a singer who appeared only 
briefly—A.K.] who, at the com- 
mencement of the third act (at 
which period not a dissenting voice 
had been heard) congratulated me 
on the success of the piece, and gave 
it as her opinion that it would suc- 
ceed. I am by no means supersti- 
tious, but a presentiment had taken 
possession of my mind which led me 
to augur very differently and I then 
returned for answer, “That, notwith- 
standing appearances were auspi- 
cious to the success of the play, I 
felt a full conviction that it would 
not be a second time represented.” 
How far my conjecture proved just 
was fully demonstrated by the vent 
of that night’s representation. 

I do not mean to detract from the 
merits of Mr. Dignum as a vocal 
performer; but the idea of beholding 
that gentleman strut forth in trag- 
edy is quite sufficient to excite risi- 
bility even in Melpomene herself. I 
have no doubt that that circum- 
stance was justly appreciated by the 
acting manager of the day, who in 
consequence suffered Mr. Dignum to 
“bellow on”; which he did so effec- 
tually, by his guttural pronuncia- 
tion, as to set the whole house in a 
convulsive peal of laughter—a cir- 
cumstance highly conducive to the 
success of a tragedy!! 

The late facetious Mr. Phillimore, 
of large-nosed memory, was also 
placed by the manager in a promi- 
nent point of view, having, if I recol- 
lect aright, to perform the part of 
the Saxon general Horsus, whom I 
unfortunately killed in combat. That 
gentleman, on receiving the deadly 
wound (which proved, instead, a 


deadly blow to my play), either from 
prior tuition or chance (I will not 
pretend to decide which) so placed 
his unfortunate carcass that on the 








falling of the drop-curtain he was lit- 
erally divided between the audience 
and his brethren of the sock and 
buskin; his legs being towards the 
spectators, and his head inside the 
curtain, which concealed them from 
observation. This, however, was not 
the only calamity; for as the wooden 
roller at the bottom of the curtain 
was rather ponderous, Mr. Philli- 
more groaned beneath the unwel- 
come burden; and finding his breth- 
ren somewhat dilatory in extricating 
him, he adopted the more natural 
expedient of extricating himself; 
which, for a dead man, was some- 
thing in the style of Mr. Bannister 
in The Critic, who tells Mr. Puff 
“that he cannot stay there dying all 
day.” . 

I had almost forgot to mention 
the conduct of Ch*ri*s S*rt, esq., 
M.P., who was seated in a private 
box even with the stage, and who 
was so exasperated at the pointed 
ill conduct and buffoonery of Mr. 
Phillimore, as to make several at- 
tempts to seize him by the robe; in 
which case that gentleman might 
have had to encounter even a worse 
antagonist than was allotted to him 
in my play. ... 

I must, however, remark, that the 
particular line on which Mr. Kemble 
laid such a peculiar stress was in 
my humble opinion the watchword 
agreed upon by the Malone faction 
for the general howl. The speech al- 
luded to ran as follows; the line in 
italics being that so particularly no- 
ticed by Mr. Kemble 

. O sov'reign Death! 

Who hast for thy domain this 

world immense. 

Churchyards and charnel-houses 

are thy haunts, 

And hospitals thy 

palaces. 

And when thou wouldst' be 

merry, thou dost choose 

The gaudy chamber of a dying 

king. 

O then thou dost ope wide thy 

hideous jaws, 

And with rude laughter and fan- 

tastic tricks 

Thou clapp’st thy rattling fin- 

gers to thy sides. 

And when this solemn mockery 

is o’er, 

With icy hand thou tak’st him 

by the feet, 

And upward, so, till thou dost 

reach the heart, 

And wrap him in the cloak of 

‘lasting night. 

No sooner was the above line ut- 
tered in the most sepulchral tone of 
voice possible than the most dis- 


sumptuous 
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cordant how! echoed from the pit 
that ever assailed the organs of 
hearing. After the lapse of ten min- 
utes, the clamour subsided; when 
Mr. Kemble, having again obtained 
a hearing, instead of proceeding with 
the speech at the ensuing line, very 
politely, and in order to amuse the 
audience still more, redelivered the 
very line above quoted with even 
more solemn grimace than he had 
in the first instance displayed... . 

As in case the play of Vortigern 
had met with success a very consid- 
erable profit must have accrued to 
the managers. Mr. Sh*r*d*n was 
much displeased at the conduct of 
the gentleman mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph... . 

When the fate of Vortigern was 
decided, I returned, in company with 
Mr. S. Ireland, to Norfolk Street, 
where a few gentlemen shortly after 
arrived to converse on the events of 
the evening. As I found it more than 
probable that they would remain in 
conversation till a late hour, I re- 
tired to bed, more easy in my mind 
than I had been for a great length 
of time, as the load was removed 
which had oppressed me. 

I that night slept most profoundly, 
and even awoke in the morning 
much later than usual... . 

On applying to the treasurer of 
Drury Lane Theatre, the morning 
after the fate of the Vortigern had 
been decided, Mr. S. Ireland was 
given to understand that there were 
206 pounds in the treasury, after the 
payment of all expenses: Conse- 
quently the division of that sum took 
place between the manager and Mr. 
S. Ireland, who received 103 pounds; 
out of which I had the sum of thirty 
pounds, which, together with the 
sixty pounds received out of the 
three hundred pounds paid by Mr. 
Hammersly, comformably to the 
agreement on the delivery of the 
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manuscript of Vortigern and Row- 
ena, made me a gainer of ninety 
pounds. ... 

Having heard with attention the 
diversity of opinions which had been 
given respecting the play of Vorti- 
gern, I conceived that I might profit 
by the information thus acquired, 
and therefore determined on writing 
another drama, which I planned 
from the story of Henry the Second 
and fair Rosamond; a subject that 
appeared to me amply stored with 
incident: for the structure of a dra- 
matic performance, and to the selec- 
tion of that monarch’s reign I was 
the more incited, as the genius of 
William Shakspeare had been so 
amply displayed in dramatising the 
histories of our Henries—the Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth. On the completion 
of this play, it was by all allowed to 
be a more finished composition than 
the Vortigern; and the only regret 
was that I had not brought it for- 
ward prior to that play... . 

The plan of the play of Henry the 
Second I formed from a thin folio 
containing the life and reign of that 
monarch, and I was about ten weeks 
occupied in its composition. It was 
delivered to Mr. Samuel Ireland in 
my own handwriting; nor was I ever 
at the trouble of reproducing it in 
the disguised hand, upon old paper, 
as my confession of the transaction 
intervened, and thus prevented my 
being put to that unnecessary 
trouble. ... 

Had the play of Vortigern suc- 
ceeded with the public, and the man- 
uscripts been acknowledged as genu- 
ine, it was my intention to have 
completed a series of plays from the 
reign of William the Conqueror to 
that of Queen Elizabeth; that is to 
say, I should have planned a drama 
on every reign the subject of which 
had not been treated of by Shak- 
speare. 


I shall now pass over a consider- 
able period of time, during which my 
mind was unceasingly harassed by 
the constant reproaches of Mr. Ire- 
land (who was then regarded in the 
light of the fabricator of the papers), 
and the importunate interrogatories 
of his friends; who stated, that it 
was a duty incumbent on me to give 
up the name of any unknown friend, 
in order to clear my father’s charac- 
ter from the odium which was so un- 
justly heaped upon it. 

Having no name to bring forward, 
I of course evaded these reiterated 
entreaties by a statement of the 
grounds upon which the papers had 
originally fallen into my hands, and 
the manner in which Mr. Samuel 
Ireland had embarked in the publi- 
cation of them. This, however, was 
not sufficient: The clamour increased 
daily, and a committee of several 
gentlemen was called to investigate 
the matter, and hear my answers, 
publicly delivered, to every interrog- 
atory that might be put.... 


The investigations eventually led 
William Henry Ireland to confess 
the forgery, chiefly in order to ex- 
onerate his father who was accused 
of being the architect of the whole 
scheme. But many people still found 
it impossible to believe that a young 
boy of seemingly no superior abili- 
ties had been the sole creator of the 
hoax. Ireland’s father also felt that 
his son had made a false confession 
to shield him from further attack. 
All his life the elder Ireland pre- 
ferred to believe the authentication 
he had originally received from nu- 
merous authorities. 

William Henry Ireland later wrote 
a number of novels and other prose 
works which were published but 
were considered quite undistin- 
guished. He died in 1835. 
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New Blood for Broadway 


BETTY LOU KEIM, the problem 
cnild of Edith Sommer’s play about 
a broken home, A Roomful of Roses 
is a sixteen-year-old with an im- 
posing list of stage credits in 
Strange Fruit, Crime and Punish- 
ment, Texas Li'l Darlin’ and The Re- 
markable Mr. Pennypacker. She is 
also known to TV audiences. 


PAUL ROEBLING was an under- 
study in A Girl Can Tell and had an 
important supporting part in last 
season’s The Dark Is Light Enough, 
also on Broadway, 
signed the much larger 
Dauphin in The Lark, one 
season’s dramatic triumphs. 


LOIS SMITH gave a virtuoso per- 
formance earlier in the season as 
the Quixotic adolescent of The Young 
and Beautiful, based on 
Scott Fitzgerald. Her Broadway de- 
but occurred in Time Out for 


before being as- 
role of the 
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stories by 
Ginger, 


Sexuality as the Letter A 
(continued from page 78) 
plays devoted to glorifying sex 
Like all of us, Shakespeare must 
have had sex on his mind a lot of 
the time, but he rarely portrays the 
genital lust dynamism in action, 
and when he does it is hardly in an) 
joyous terms. One of the rare excep- 
tions, Troilus qnd Cressida, concerns 
itself in large measure with sex, and 
Shakespeare's attitude toward it is 
bitter and cynical. Shaw dodged any 
vivid and direct portrayal of the sex 
theme. So did Ibsen and Chekhov. 
Strindberg’s Miss Julie is a horrify- 
ingly brutal treatment of sexual an- 
tagonism. Strindberg’s attitude is 
that sex is a loathsome disease 
which we all have to put up with 
like the common cold. The follow- 
ers of Strindberg, Eugene O'Neill, 
for instance, have followed him in 

his viewpoint. 
Now, sex is surely one of the most 
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See 


(continued from page 30) 

and she also appeared in the City 
Center revival of The Wisteria Trees 
last season. 

EILEEN HERLIE is making her 
first American stage appearance in 
one of the season’s hit comedies, 
The Matchmaker. She was well 
known here long in advance of this, 
however, both through her work on 
the English stage (The Eagle Has 
Two Heads, The Little The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, Anna Chris- 
tie) and through the medium of such 
films as Hamlet 

JUDY TYLER, another total new- 
comer to Broadway, was an estab- 
lished veteran of television before 
Rodgers and Hammerstein auditioned 
her for the feminine romantic lead 
of Pipe Dream. Her actual stage ex- 
perience at that time consisted of 
a four-week tour in the title role of 
Get Your Gun on the summer 


Fores, 


Annie 
circuit. 


common springboards for intrigue in 
the Broadway theatre. Every com- 
edy, musical or otherwise, revolves 
about sexual complications. And in 
almost every serious drama, sex is 
sure to rear its dionysian head by 
the end of Act II. Sex is guaranteed 
box office when it is handled with 
originality and vivacity, as in The 
Seven Year Itch. Audiences are ab- 
fascinated by the sexual 
This is logical. In their own 
lives the sexual appetite and their 
devious attempts to satisfy it, with- 
out running afoul of subjective guilt 
or the Mann Act, have brought 
probably the only moments of really 
dramatic tension and human ecstasy 
they have ever known. 


But although sex is here, there 
and everywhere in our theatre, and 
although our playwrights incessantly 
hover over it, nervously beating their 
little wings like hummingbirds sniff- 
ing at honeysuckle vines, you do 
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not hear as much direct and open 
dialogue about sex in all of the 
Broadway shows in an entire season 
as you hear in one scene of La 
Ronde. And I venture to predict that 
you will not witness any native 
American plays in the current 
season in which the sexual sport is 
represented as a fine, a noble, an 
exciting and an exhilarating occupa- 
tion for the human race. 

I think I know the reason. We're 

afraid of sex. We're ashamed of 
sex. We think that sex is foolish and 
ridiculous and not worth all the 
groveling and scheming and artful 
prattle and flirtatious involvements 
one has to go through for a few 
moments of bliss. We think sex is 
dirty. As Brick remarks in Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof when he thinks that 
his wife has implied he has had a 
homosexual relationship with a 
friend: “One man has one great 
good true thing in his life. One great 
good thing which is true!—I had 
friendship with Skipper.—You are 
naming it dirty!” And what is Mag- 
gie’s reply to this accusation? She 
accepts the premise, although she 
denies the charge: “I’m not naming 
it dirty! I am naming it clean. 
I know, believe me I know, that it 
was Skipper that harbored 
even any unconscious desire for any- 
thing not perfectly pure 
you two!” 


Two magnificently lusty charac- 
ters stalked our stage last season: 
Sidney Kingsley’s Dan Cupid, so 
vividly created by Buddy Hackett in 
Lunatics and Lovers, and Big Daddy, 
whom Burl Ives has made as real 
and true as life itself in Tennessee 
Williams’ above-mentioned drama. 
Cupid and Big Daddy take a naked, 
unashamed, primitivistic joy in sex. 
But they are not a pretty pair. They 
are “dirty’’ men. They are seedy, 
goatish, smirking, crooked, thieving, 
sly, conniving men. They are un- 
clean men, literally unhygienic. You 
know that they hate to take showers 
and never, never use underarm de- 
odorants. They are not only willing 
to be half safe. They are willing to 
be entirely unsafe. 


only 


between 


Yes, we name it “dirty,” all of us, 
myself included. I do not know why. 
For the life of me, I do not know 
why. It is Hester Prynne wearing 
the scarlet letter. It is the Big A 
that squats on the Anglo-American 
like a hideous devil. It is Hamlet 
telling Ophelia to get herself to a 
nunnery and not to be a sinful 
breeder of sinners. 

I have been thinking about this 
thing at intervals ever since I saw 
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La Ronde last July. And even now 
I still do not know why. I am no 
different, no better or worse about 
it, than Brick or Maggie or you. 
(Incidentally, after carefully read- 
ing and studying Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof four times, I would like to go 
on record with the opinion that it is 
a beautiful and important drama by 
our best living playwright. I do not 
take back anything I said in my re- 
view of the play in this publication. 
I accurately conveyed the reactions 
I felt when I witnessed it. I now 
believe the casting and direction dis- 
torted the play. Certainly the cast- 
ing of Maggie was wrong. She 
should have been cast ‘dirty’ and 
played “dirty.” Barbara Bel Geddes 
is clean. She cannot help being a 
decent, wholesome, honorable girl 
scout. She was born to play Joan of 
Arc. In the event that Miss Bel 
Geddes must leave the play, I hope 
that Elia Kazan will rethink his 
conception of it and hire a “dirty” 
actress, a younger and feminine 
equivalent of Ives—a girl who can 
suggest profound sexual depravity.) 


When you get right down to it, 
why should Brick think that Maggie 
is naming it “dirty,’’ even if he and 
Skipper made sexual love to each 
other? A certain sexual ambiguity 
haunts the play, as it haunts any 
American play which dramatizes our 
inner conflict over sex. The ambi- 
guity exists in the playwrights and 
in the audiences. On the level of 
conscious reasoning we are all mod- 
ern, up-to-date and_ progressive, 
faithfully believing that sex is a 
natural, healthy thing and not in- 
herently immoral or vicious. But in 
our guts we are still puritans or 
Victorians or whatever you want to 
call it. We are still naming it 
“dirty.”” And I don’t mean that we 
feel it’s only “dirty” if we do it with 
prostitutes or with friendly women 
we meet in Pullman club cars. We 
feel it is “dirty” if we do it with 
our wives, and they feel it is “dirty”’ 
if they do it with us. You ask any 
psychoanalyst and he will tell you 
about the strain and tension every 
married couple gets jangled up in 
when they feel a physical hunger 
for each other. You ask him if it’s 
any better with his wife, and he'll 
admit sex is tough all over. Often 
the strain and worry about it gets 
worse in a marriage—when there is 
respect and tenderness mixed up 
with lust. 


That is one of the ironic things 
about another big hit of the last sea- 
son—Bus Stop. Cherie has had a 
pleasant, amorous interlude with Bo 
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in Kansas City. Now Bo wants to 
marry her. He has kidnaped her and 
is determined she will marry him. 
In the course of the “two hours’ 
traffic’ on the stage, Bo comes to 
learn that in order for a woman to 
agree to marry a man, she must be 
in love with him, and that respect 
and consideration for a female’s ten- 
der spirit is the heart of romantic 
love. I do not quarrel with William 
Inge’s portrayal of Cherie. But I 
suspect that as soon as Bo and 
Cherie are spliced and residing in 
legalized monogamy on that Mon- 
tana ranch, Bo undoubtedly will be- 
come prey to sexual trauma and 
inhibition. He will start naming it 
“dirty.” Cherie is going to wind up 
one of the most sexually frustrated 
females in the whole state of Mon- 
tana and undoubtedly will have to 
depart for the Menninger Clinic and 
take a good dose of psychotherapy. 


The curious abyss between Amer- 
ican and south European attitudes 
toward sex is vividly demonstrated 
in the first two great productions of 
the current season. I refer to 
Arthur Miller's A View from the 
Bridge and Jean Giraudoux’s Tiger 
at the Gates. These are not merely 
good plays—but superb and stun- 
ning dramatic experiences, written 
at the top of literary form, cast and 
interpreted with brilliance, and di- 
rected with sympathetic understand- 
ing and creative imagination. There 
are evenings on which one goes to 
the theatre and watches the charade 
from the outside, so to speak. One 
may be entertained or one may be 
bored, but one is not personally en- 
gaged with the events on the stage. 
Then there are the rare occasions 
when the spectator participates 
emotionally, when he identifies him- 
self with the agony of the actors. 
Such is your happy fate when you 
see these two productions. I, for one, 
feel an intense gratitude that so 
early in the season we have been 
blessed with two such intensive eve- 
nings of theatre. If Tiger at the 
Gates and A View from the Bridge 
are harbingers of the season, this 
will surely go down as one of the 
most splendid in recent Broadway 
history. 

The evening at the Coronet con- 
sists of two plays by Miller, and 
both of them embody an impressive 
intellectual and emotional growth in 
the author. Slowly but inevitably he 
is sloughing off the Marxian formu- 
las of his youth and coming to a 
deeper perception of the ironies of 
man’s fate. He is now filled with the 


tragic sense of life, and aware that 
death is not a product of one or an- 
other social system but is imbedded 
like a shocking obscenity in the very 
fabric of existence. And the conceit 
which Miller has used to project the 
transient quality of human affairs 
is inspired. The first of the plays, 
A Memory of Two Mondays, takes 
place in a warehouse that stocks 
hard-to-get automobile parts. Gus, 
the aged, hobbling foreman of the 
plant who is enacted by J. Carroll 
Naish with exquisite delicacy and 
sureness, seeks to express the sad- 
ness over his wife’s death. He seizes 
upon his memories of the ancient 
and glorious automobiles that have 
come and gone—the Jordan and 
Stutz and Locomobile and Reo and 
Pierce-Arrow. It is a beautiful and 
poetic speech whose symbolism is 
completely accurate—combining the 
universal irony of existence with 
words that are appropriate to the 
character and his situation. Why 
this moving examination of life and 
death was regarded by Mr. Atkinson 
and other newspaper critics as a 
slight and trivial curtain raiser is 
beyond my comprehension, unless it 
be true, as I have heard, that on 
opening night Naish was carried 
away and overplayed his hand. Mar- 
tin Ritt’s direction of both plays 
puts him, in my estimation, in the 
front rank of directors today. Van 
Heflin portrays one of the ware- 
house employees. He’s talking to a 
mechanic who has come in to pur- 
chase an obscure part for a long- 
outmoded model of a truck. Heflin, 
one foot on a bench, begins to tell 
one of his underlings how to locate 
the rare part in the recesses of the 
warehouse. The sample is resting on 
the bench meanwhile. When he fin- 
ishes, Heflin very casually boots the 
sample across the bench—a piece of 
action that sums up him and his 
attitude toward life and almost the 
whole play without a single word. 


But it is sex on which I am dis- 
coursing this month, and it is about 
an episode of love and sex that Mil- 
ler’s second, and more _ intensely 
emotional, drama concerns itself. 
There is an adopted child whom her 
foster father regards with a mix- 
ture of anxiety and lust as she 
achieves adolescence. The girl’s 
lover is, significantly, an Italian im- 
migrant, as though the playwright 
could not bear to have the carrier 
of a healthy, primal attitude toward 
sex be a native. There are only a 
few speeches about tenderness and 
love in the play, and hardly any 
about the pleasures of sex. But 
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about the ugliness of it there is 
plenty, for the foster father names 
it “dirty,” like any red-blooded 
Ameriean. The love of the boy and 
girl is ugly, deformed, diseased. The 
speeches that Heflin makes to a law- 
yer, whom he consults in an effort 
to halt the approaching marriage, 
are so filled with conviction that one 
suspects it corresponds to emotions 
deeply felt by the author. 

Looked at in this light, we can 
see new overtones in The Crucible 
and Death of a Salesman. The girl 
accused of witchcraft in The Cruci- 
ble, the girl with whom the hero, a 
married man, has carried on a sex- 
ual liaison, really is a witch, though 
her crime is not dancing with devils 
in the moonlight. Her crime is com- 
mitting the dark acts of sex in the 
forest with the hero. This theme 
the diabolic power of sex and the 
crisis of marital infidelity—-was con- 
fused in the audience’s mind with 
issues of contemporary politics, such 
as Congressional committees inves- 
tigating Communism. If one could 
have seen The Crucible in a state of 
political innocence, one would have 
seen another and, I think, a better 
play. It is there on paper. 


In Death of a Salesman, Biff’s 
compulsion to destroy his future, 
wreck his father’s dream and his 
father’s life, arises out of his wit- 
nessing a “primal scene,” catching 
his father in the baneful act of hav- 
ing sexual relations with a buyer 
in a hotel room. Willy Loman’s 
entire life is ruined, not because 
society doesn’t provide economic se- 
curity for old salesmen, but because 
he has taken one false step, com- 
mitted one adulterous deed. Can you 
imagine a character in Schnitzler or 
Pirandello or Giraudoux or Anouilh 
being that upset by discovering his 
father engaging in a little adulter- 
izing? The son would expect his 
father to have a mistress, the father 
would expect the son to either 
patronize whores or be involved with 
an older woman, and a good time 
would be had by all, especially the 
women. But in Death of a Salesman, 
sex is felt as a “dirty” and sicken- 
ing business that results in misfor- 
tune for everybody concerned and 
should be investigated by Congress. 


Even though Tiger at the Gates 
revolves about the Trojan War, and 
though the wife of Menelaus, who is 
certainly at the hub of the casus 
belli, is one of the leading persons 
of the play, there is none of our 
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American dread of sex. Helen is a 
captivating little blonde animal, and 
it is one of the ironic twists of the 
story that she and Paris do not even 
love each other. It is not even a 
Romeo and Juliet lyric. The terrible 
war has been prompted by a pair 
of lascivious creatures who enjoy 
coupling with each other. Helen, for 
that matter, enjoys coupling with 
any attractive gentleman, and Gi- 
raudoux is neither scandalized nor 
nauseated by what was perforce a 
fairly frequent occurrence in French 
society. If Giraudoux thinks any- 
thing is foul and ugly, it is the mob 
with its greed for violence and 
revenge, and its stupid boredom with 
peace. This is quite a play. Arthur 
Miller, one of the sharpest minds 
in the theatre, reaches your mind 
through your guts. Giraudoux reaches 
your guts by means of your mind. 
And Michael Redgrave and the com- 
pany, mostly English, exemplify the 
high-comedy virtuosity of the Brit- 
ish stage at its most elegant—the 
sense of words and every chordal 
implication in a sentence, the way 
of walking a tightrope between se- 
riousness and folly, the knowledge 
of how to make gracious conversa- 
tion drum with excitement on a 
stage. Harold Clurman, who directed 
this savage masterpiece, has dis- 
played, for my lack of money, an 
unexpected versatility. I would not 
have thought that this maestro of 
the veiled hint, and the gracioso 


touches and the half-finished sen- 
tences, could have brought to such 
a splendid fulfillment this compli- 
cated and intellectually embroidered 
tapestry. But he has done it with 
beauty and power and _ sensitive 
grace. Since Clurman has such a 
great influence on young American 
actors, there is hope that we may 
be able to emulate the English and 
do more high comedy, both imported 
and domestic, now that he has 
shown he knows how to make it 
come to life. Since the styles of 
Tennessee Williams and William 
Inge and Arthur Miller cannot en- 
compass every reaction to life, we 
ought to have more high comedies 
written by American playwrights in 
the future. I hope that we do. But 
comedies of happy sexuality, or 
scenes of them in dramas, we will 
never see, I fear. 

I don’t know why this dreadful 
situation hangs over our lovely land 
like a pall of smog. I do not have 
any remedies for repairing the flaws 
in our national character. It appears 
that we are never going to have the 
amused and pleasurable air about 
our sexual instincts that Austrians, 
Frenchmen, Italians and Spaniards 
are blessed with in such abundance. 
tegardless of how you interpret our 
sexual malaise, I know that none of 
us is ever going to compose a play 
like La Ronde. Some of us would 
say this is all for the best. I don't 
think so. I really don’t think so. 


Happiness Is a Thing Called Schmo 


(continued from page 63) 


be afraid of women, said, “Julie Har- 
ris is a terrifying and wonderful ac- 
tress."” “Sometimes,” he added, ‘“‘she 
looks like a pale capuchin monkey.” 
Maybe he’s afraid of monkeys, too. 
Watts keynoted most of the reviews 
by beginning, “How wonderful the 
theatre can be when everything goes 
right!” 

A number of critical fits were 
thrown earlier in the season when 
Tiger at the Gates and The Diary of 
Anne Frank opened the same week. 
Tiger, by Fry out of Giraudoux, 
caused several cerebral strokes 
among the reviewers. “Beauty, dig- 
nity and elegance,” said Watts. 
“Wit and thought with elegance,” 
said Atkinson. “Depth and gran- 
deur,” said John McClain (Journal- 
American). Said Waiter F. Kerr, 
“Dry, crisp, clear, witty and pro- 
foundly shocking.” The Mirror’s 
Coleman warned, “If you value in- 
telligence, wisdom and beauty of 
speech, you must not miss it.” Fail- 


ing to heed this warning, Chapman 
snorted, “I refuse to be bullied into 
thinking it is intellectual.” 


Requiem for a Dud 


The critics were funny or witty on 
their own hook occasionally—usually 
at the expense of the bad ones they 
drew. The Spelvin prize for the first 
half of the season goes to Atkinson 
for his comment on a one-perform- 
ance, semi-amateur revival at the 
Phoenix Theatre. The cast, he said, 
looked like twenty-seven actors in 
search of a character. Of the cast 
of a dismal flop, Island of Goats, 
Brooks said, “They are... all Equity 
members in good standing, and good 
citizens, too. Doubtless they are also 
kind to all who suffer in every walk 
of life. Let them have a little mercy 
on all those who suffered in the 
theatre last evening politely resist- 
ing dullness. There were heroes on 
both sides of the footlights.” 
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